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i. 


REMARKS ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF SOME 
COINS OF LYSIMACHUS. 


I nee to forward the following remarks, called forth by 


an article of Mr. Bunbury in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
vol. ix. pp. 1—18. This learned Numismatist, comment- 
ing on some unpublished coins of Lysimachus in his pos- 
session, has thrown doubts on several of the attributions 
concerning the places of mintage, and on some of the 
principles applied to the classification of the coins of the 
king, in my work, “ Die Miinzen des Lysimachus,” As 
to myself, I have no reason to reply to the article; the 
author, while recognising the uncertainty that attends 
the classification of these coins, speaks in by no means a 
categorical manner, -and the judgment he finally gives 
upon my book in general is quite satisfactory to me. 
Nobody can be more ready than I to acknowledge how 
doubtful are several of my determinations as to the cities 
where the coins were struck, and how imperfect is the 


‘classification which is the result of my researches. But 


there are some points in the above-mentioned treatise on 

which I cannot agree with its author; and, as I.think a 

continued discussion may throw light on the principles to 

be followed in explaining the mint-marks and classifying 
VOL. X. N.S. B 
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the coins, I will submit my objections to the readers of 
this journal, 

Among the accessory symbols on the coins of Lysi- 
machus, left indeterminate hy me, is the owl. Mr. 
Bunbury (pp. 1—3) gives the description of a tetradrachm 
hitherto unknown, which has an owl and a monogram in 
the exergue; reading the monogram BIZAN, and, observing 
that there exist coins from Bisanthe, in Thrace, with an 
owl on the reverse, he is disposed to attribute the com to 
this city, and, conjecturally at least, also the other coins 
of Lysimachus and Alexander the Great, which bear the 
owl as an accessory symbol. This attribution can scarcely 
be adopted. The letter B being tied to the right side of 
the monogram, it has probably not been the initial of the 
name; this has begun from one of the letters forming the 
left part of it, an I, an 3,oran M. The owl, as the author 
himself remarks, is a type of very frequent occurrence on 
autonomous Greek coins, and affords but little support to 
the determination. As there is another tetradraclm of 
Lysimaechus (my No. 457), which equally offers anu owl 
and a monogram in the exergue, but a monogram com- 
posed by KA, and denoting without doubt a magistrate 
or mint-master, it is probable that the monogram in 
question has been, like this, a person-mark. Lastly, it 
must be remarked that the owl occurs as a city-symbol 
not only on the coins of Alexander (Nos. 651—653) and 
Philip III. (No. 46) struck in Greece, but also on 
those of the Macedonian kings, Antigonus J. or IT. and 
Philip V.; there is every reason to believe that it indi- 
cates the same city on the coins of all these kings;! but 








1Conf. Numismatiqne d'‘Alexandre, p. 111, p. 200, and 
pl. xxxii. 
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neither of the two Antigoni ruled over any part of 
Thrace. 

That the coins of Lysimachus with the cornucopia as 
accessory symbol are assigned by me to Coela, in the 
Thracian Chersonese, appears to Mr, Bunbury a suggestion 
open to-the gravest doubts, because there are no autono- 
mous coins of Cecla, and it is only on the imperial coins 
of the town, when it had become a Roman municipium, 
that the cornucopiz is found (p. 5). But it is well known 
that the Greek cities which were transformed into Roman 
colonies, or municipia, put on their coins, besides the 
representations common to the Roman colonies in general, 
principally such types or emblems as had previously been 
peculiar to the city; and, as many of the coins of Coela 
offer a cornucopix, which is placed above the prow of a 
vessel or held by a figure representing the city, we may 
well infer that a cornucopi had been in former times the 
emblem of the Greek town Mr. Bunbury docs not 
doubt that this symbol on the regal coins denotes a town 
in the south of Thrace ; but he observes that it appears on 
autonomous coins of Sestos, and is a frequent type on 
those of Byzantium. As for Sestos, it is very improbable 
that the coins with the cornucopia were issued by this 
eity. The mark of Sestos on the coins of Lysimaclis, 
as well as on those of Alexander, was undoubtedly the 
Hermes, whichoccupiesa prominent place on itsautonomous 
coins; the cornucopi, as far as I know, has only been 
found onee, on one of its small copper coins, which also 
offer other single types. Nor can these coins be re- 
ferred to Byzantium. There are coins of Philip II. and 








a = 





2 Conf. Numismatique d'Alexandre, p. 166—7, and Miinzen 
des Lysmachus, p. 51. 
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Alexander with the same sign, which, according to the 
fabric and the marks of the mint-masters, have been 
struck during their lifetime; but it is impossible to 
admit that the powerful Byzantium—the adversary of 
Philip, who attempted in vain to subdue it, and the in- 
dependent ally of Alexander—struck the coins of tliesc 
monarelis while they were reigning (see below). The 
coins with the types of Lysimachus, which after the time 
of this king issued in great number from the mint of 
Byzantium, all offer as accessories a trident, or BY, or 
both marks together. If the coins with the cornucopix 
are removed from Coela, they must be classified among 
the uncertain ones. 

Mr. Bunbury tries to show that some of the coins 
assigned by me to Chrysaoris, later Stratonicea, in Caria, 
belong to Amphipolis (pp. 7—9). Being aware that on 
my plate only that racing-torch, which is hound with 
strings or fillets, is connected with the Meander, he sup- 
poses that all specimens on which the torch wants these 
fillets are from the Macedonian town. But the torch 
without fillets is really found together with the Meander 
on one of these coins (my No. 445); it is by an oversight 
that the line indicating a repetition of the preceding 
symbol was omitted on the plate ; in the text (pp. 81—83) 
it is thrice observed, that No. 445 has the Mmander as 
well as No, 444, and I end by remarking that it is from 
this very reason I have taken the simple torch on all the 
coins of Lysimachus for the sign of an Asiatic town, not 
for that of Amphipolis. But Mr. Bunbury has a peculiar 
reason for preferring Amphipolis. Of the tetradrachm 
No. 112, presenting as accessories a caduceus and a bee, 
and attributed by him as well as by me to nus, in 
Thrace, he possesses a specimen, the obverse of which is 
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from the same die as a specimen in his collection of No. 
445, which has the simple raciug-torch associated with a 
bee, and by me is referred to Chrysaoris, It scems to 
him impossible to suppose that /Enus has had any con- 
nection, either administrative or artistic, with a town in a 
remote region of Asia Minor, whereas, it is less difficult 
to account for the fact that a die from the mint of 
Enns has been used at Amphipolis in the adjacent pro- 
vince.’ But why cannot one man have been at the head 
of the coinage in the monarchy of Lysimachus, or why 
cannot the mintage in Asia Minor have been submitted 
to the same administration as that in Thrace ? Why may 
we not suppose, wlien a new mint was to be established at 
a town in Caria, that a mint-master might hare been 
transferred, from JEnus to the Asiatic town, and have 
carried with him a die for the head side, or that such a 
die, in order to facilitate the task of minting, was sent 
thither from a town in Thrace, where there were more 
dies at disposal than were used? Mr. Bunlury admits 
that there are numerous instances among the coins of 
the Ptolemies, where the portrait of the obverse is from 
the same die, though the reverses bear the minut-marks of 
different cities of Pheenicia; but he thinks that this proves 
nothing with regard to the present question, because the 
Ptolemaic coins belong to places not far removed from 
one another, and which formed a part of the same politi- 
eal system. ‘T'o this it may be replied, that Thrace and 
Caria were provinces of the same monarchy, and that in a 
case like this it is of little consequence whether the cities 


3 The notice of Mr. Banbury has indnced me to examina. 
the specimens of these two coins in our cabinet. There are two 
of No. 112, one of No. 445a. I have found that they are from 
different dies. 
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were more or less distant from each other. [t may finally 
be remarked, that the tetradrachms presenting the simple 
racing-torch, with regard to the features, the character, 
and the execution of the head, more resemble those from 
the Asiatic cities than those from the places of mintage in 
the European countries.‘ But, on the whole, there mnst 
not be laid much stress upon the fabric, when it is to be 
decided from which cities the coins of Lysimachus, struck 
during his lifetime, really issued. 

The two above-mentioned tetradrachms from the same die 
have the caduceus and the torch before the figure, the bee 
behind it. There is a third tetradrachm in Mr. Bunbury’s 
collection, which has a caduceus before and a cornucopin 
behind the figure, and which presents almost precisely the 
same style of work. In order to solve the difficulty 
apparently attached to the classification of these three 
coins, he proposes to regard the symbols behind the figure 
as being no city-symbols (p. 7). This expedient cannot be 
admitted. As for the place the marks occupy on the 
field, nothing can be deduced from it. On the coins of 
Alexander and Lysimachus the same marks appear often 
in different places, and the city-symbol is not seldom to 
be found behind the figure ; see the plates to the coinage 
of Alexander, Nos. 151, 152 ; 247, 248; 873, 874; 598— 
600; 662, 6638, 664, G65, &e.; and to that of Lysimachus, 
Nos. 360—364. A great number of the regal coins offer 
two accessory symbols, which undoubtedly both indicate 


* For the question here treated I have examined the coins of 
Lysimachus which, either in originals or in casts, are at my dis- 
posal in a considerable number. It may speeial.y be remarked, 
that the head of No. 442 is almost identical with those of 
Nos. 881, 881l¢, 408, and 445, and that the head of No. 44fa 
is very like that of No. 448. 
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cities, aud are to be explained as indicatory of a monetary 
alliance.* The two symbols behind the figure, which are 
now under consideration, indicate cities on other coins of 
Lysimachus. We cannot wonder at finding the mark of 
Buus (the caduceus) combined with that of Ephesus (the 
bee); it is quite natural that these two maritime towns, 
for the sake of commerce, had connection with one 
another ; on imperial coins, as is well known, the name of 
another Thracian town, Perinthus, is found, together 
with that of Ephesus and that of Smyrua, On the same 
page, Mr. Bunbury says (note G) I have laid down as a 
principle, that the accessory symbols on the regal coins 
are in all cases symbols of cities. The assertion is not 
quite correct. In “ Numismatique d’Alexandre” I only 
say (p. 37), that these symbols are in general to be re- 
garded as city-symbols. I remark (p. 39), that several of 
them rather indicate provinces or countries—viz., the 
Macedonian helm and shield, the bipenuis of the Carian 
Jupiter, the palm-tree, &c.; and that some others pro- 
bably are the emblems of the kings Lysimachus and 
Seleucns, in whose dominions the coins have been struck. 
It is possible that some of them have been the escutcheons 
or signets of magistrates or mint-masters, like those which 
ecenr on the autonomous coins of the Greek cities, and 
on the coins of the Roman republic; but 1 have nowhere 
found sufficient reason for explaining any of them in that 
way. 

As for the town to which we must refer the coins with 
the racing-torch associated to the Mmander, their attri- 
bution to Chrysaoris seems to Mr. Bunbury to be a very 





ee ee ee 


5 Numismatique d'Alexandre, pp. 40—46, Miinzen des Lysi- 
machus, p. 16. 
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uncertain one, because Stratonicea was so distant from 
the Mecander and no coins are left with the name of 
Chrysaoris ; he adds that the existence of Clirysaoris rests 
on the anthority of Stephanus Byzantius, and that the 
evidence of its connection with Stratonicea is by no 
means conclusive (p. 9, note 8). We may plead against 
this as follows:—It is said in Pausanias vy. 21 (10) that 
Stratonicea had formerly been called Clirysaoris, and 
this has, in modern times, been supported by valid 
reasons.6 When examining the autonomous coins from 
that part of Asia Minor through which the Moander 
flowed, a racing-torch will be found only on those of 
Stratonicea, where it is of frequent occurrence; being 
allusive to the cult of Hecate, from which the city had 
also the name of Hecatesia,’ it;must be regarded as an 
emblem very convenient to represent the city. On the 
coins in question the racing-torch is to be considered as 
the principal emblem of the city, the Mmander as a 
subordinate one, added to indicate the country; the 
intention to show that the torch was not the mark of 
Amphipolis, as on the other regal coins, may have been 
the very reason for associating the Mmander with it. It 
is also possible that the Maander did not indicate the city 
itself, but denoted a monetary alliance with Magnesia, 
Priene, or some other of the towns which made use of this 
emblem; the district of Chrysaoris was connected with 
the Mecander by the stream Marsyas, and with the towns 
on the Latmian Gulf, into which the Mocander ran, by a 


high-road. 
® See Eckhel, Nummi vet. anecdoti, pp. 210—11; Booekh, 


Corpus inser. i, p. 473, p.p. 
T Mimzen des Lysimachus, p. 82. 


ag 
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I have shown it to be probable that the coins of 
Lysimachus bearing the mark of Byzantium were struck 
by the city after his time from commercial motives.? Mr. 
Bunbury agrees with me that the greater part of them 
belong to a period after the death of that monarch; but 
he thinks that the comage originated in his lifetime, 
and he confesses himself at a loss to understand from 
what motives it should have been adopted in the first 
instance after his decease (p. 13). I have already ex- 
plained these motives in my researches on the coinage of 
Alexander ;* but Mr. Bunbury appears not to have been 
aware of this ; at least, he has made no mention of it. The 
free Greek cities watched with great cirenmspection over 
their autonomy, even over the external signs of it. If By- 
zantium, which preserved without doubt its independency 
throughout this whole period, had struck coins similar to 
those of Lysimachus, 1t would have been regarded as a 
mark of subjection under this king, who ruled over the 
surrounding country; after his death, this reason no 
longer existed.” 

Mr. Bunbury is further disposed to think that a gold 
stater, also of Lysimachus, in his collection, was struck in 
his reign at Chalcedon, though this city, according to 
the historical dates, seems not to have belonged to his 
possessions. But he admits that the attribution of this 
coin to Chalcedon is a mere conjecture, because it has no 


& Miinzen des Lysimachus, pp. 27—80, and pp. 55—56. 

? Mumismatique d'Alexandre, pp. 59—00; conf. Miinzen des 
Lysimachna, p. 21, note 4. 

10The tetradrachms of Lysimachus and Alexander, which 
have been assigned to Byzantium by Mr. Babington in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1865, pp. 181—152, do not belong to 
this city ; the monograms are personal marks, and do not denote 
the name of Byzantium. 
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city-symbol, and only contains a monogram, about which 
he thinks it by no means certain that it is that of a city. 
Indeed, it is highly improbable that this coin belongs 
to Chalcedon ; it has nothing, neither the fabric nor the 
mint-marks, in common with the series of Lysimachus 
coins which present the abbreviated name of Chalcedon. 
The monogram is doubtless that of a person, and the 
coin must be referred to the numerous class of Lysi- 
machus coins that have no mark indicating a city, but 
only marks of mint-masters, 
L. Monier. 
Copenhagen. 


II. 


ON THE COIN OF KNOSOS WITH THE LEGEND 
TOAXKOS. 


[Read before the Numismatic Society, January, 20th, 1870.], 


Tue late Mr. John Hogg,'in his interesting paper on 
some coins of Krete, referred to in a note in the Numis- 
matic Chronicle for 1868 (p. 176), has satisfactorily 
demolished the supposition, rather hastily adopted by 
Messrs. Liddell and Scott from Chishull, that the word 
TIOAXOZ on the obverse of one of those coins was 
only a form of the word éAxor or éxAos; and he concurs 
with Eckhel in considering that it is the name of a 
magistrate. 

Mr. Hogg, however, would not seem to have been 
aware of Colonel Leake’s interpretation of the word. 
In that learned writer’s “ Numismata Hellenica’’ (Ins. 
Gr., p. 9), he thus describes the obverse of a coin, from an 
electrotype in his collection, taken from a specimen in the 
British Museum :— 

“ TTOAXOZ (Cretan or local form of woAwtyerc), Head 
of Apollo to left.” 

(The coin is engraved in Gessner. Vol. i. t. xxxij, 
n. 25). 

Leake gives no authority for his explanation of the 


1Mr. Hogg died in September, 1869. 
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word IleAyor; but it certainly appears to be a less forced 
one than that given by Chishull, And it might at first 
seem less appropriate to have the name of a magistrate 
placed in juxta-position with the head of a deity than 
such an epithet as Guardian of the City. It may also 
perhaps be considered more consonant to the general 
practice of Grecian coinage to place the mame of a 
magistrate on the reverse rather than the obverse of a 
coin as in some instances of the brass coins of tliis 
very city." 

But, plausible as all this may appear, there is reason to 
think that Leake was in error, and that Eckhel and Mr. 
Hogg were right in considering the word IOAXOZ as the 
name of a magistrate; for there are instances on the coins 
of other Kretan cities where a magistrate’s name does 
appear on the obverse, and in juxta-position with the 
head of a deity; not to lay much stress on another coin 
of Knosos itself, where the word NIKA appears on the 
obverse with a male head, bearded and diademate, pro- 
bably intended for Minos ;* as that word may possibly 
mean ouly Victory. For example: among the coins of 
the city Kudonia, we find one obverse with the head of 
Artemis, and the legend TASIOQN ;* and another with the 
the head of Pallas, and the legend AI@ON.* 


a a a ee 





? The following are the reverses of some brass coins of Knosos, 
as given by Eckhel, vol. ii. pp. 508-9 :— 

“MNAZIGEOS. Aguila stuns explicatis alis.” 

“KRYAAS, <Aquala," &e. 

“APISTION. Aguile,” de. 
7 @APSYAIKAS, vel: AYPIAAAB. Pharetra pendentibus 
orig. 

‘1 NIKA (etiam sine hoc) Caput barbatum, diadematum % 
KNOSIQN. Lebyrinthus.” Eek., ii., 808. 

4" TTASION. Caput Dienae cum pheretré et aren,” Eck., 
ii. 810, See also Leake s.v. CYDONIA Cretae. 

5 ATOON. Capnt Palladis.” Eek. le. 
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With regard to this last, indeed, the learned Dotens 
was of opinion that the word might be considered as an 
epithet of Pallas, derived from dsfew (fo durn, fo shine), 
and equivalent to flava ;* in which opinion he was followed 
by Villoison. But, as Eckhel pertinently remarks, if 
we are to take AI@QN as a cognomen of Pallas, we must 
consider DAZION as one of Artemis; or, if the latter 1s the 
name of a magistrate, why not the former? Eckhel 
points out also that it wasa Greek proper name, being 
the one assumed by Odysseus on his return to Ithake; 7 
and that even Datens himself mentions it-as occurring on 
a coin of Lusimachos. 

It may therefore be considered as established that 
these two names, placed in connection with the heads of 
deities, on coins of a Kretan city, are those of magistrates ; 
and they afford a strong confirmation of the view advocated 
by Mr. Hogg, that the word MOAXOS, on the coin of 
Knosos, is also that of a magistrate. 

T. J. Anworp. 


6 Fixphic. de quelq. Méd.” p. 65. Lond. 1776. 

7In his fictitious account of himself to Penelope, when he 
feigns to be the younger son of Deukalion of Krote.—duée 
Govqua xkurov “Achoy, “Omhdrepos yevey.” T. 188. 





III. 


AN UNPUBLISHED COIN OF MAXIMTAN. 


Olw,—MAXIMIANVS AVG. Bust front, bearded, laur., 
wearing paludamentum and cuirass, 


Rev. —SAECVLARES AVGG, Man riding on elephant, loft. 


I nave brought this coin into notice, not only for its 
curiosity, as being an unpublished full-face coin of 
Maximian, but also for its interest as proving the cele- 
bration of the Ludi Seculares during the reign of 
Maximian Hercules, During the time of the Republic 
these games were called the Ludi Tarentini, after the 
name of Tarentum, in the Campus Martius, Augustus 
being urged on by the quindecimviri, appointed Atenis 
Capito to determine arrangements for the ceremonies, 
and Horace was ordered to compose his well-known 
“Carmen Seeculare.’? The name Ludi Seculares de- 
signates the intention of their being celebrated every 
century. Before beginning, heralds were ordered 
solemnly to invite the people to come and witness them. 
“Convenite ad Judos spectandos, quos nec spectavit 
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quisquam, nec spectaturus est.” This intention was not, 
however, long observed, because we find that, a.p. 47, in 
the reign of Claudius, these Ludi were again celebrated, 
“and that the people laughed because not only did some 
survive who remembered having already seen them, but 
also some actors appeared who had taken part in the 
former games.” Domitian, s.p. 88, again violated this 
rule, and ordered the Ludi Smeulares to be performed. 
Sacrifices were offered to the gods, to the Parem, to Dis, 
and Proserpina, and their images were led in procession 
on carriages (in thensis et ferculis). Chariot races, run- 
ning, leaping, &c., were carried on during three days, 
and the ceremonies closed with solemn sacrifices. 

Diocletian, following the example of his prototype, 
Marcus Aurelius, determined on taking a colleague, 
and chose Maximian. Born of very humble parents, 
Maximian had already distinguished himself in the field 
by his valour, but his other qualities were better fitted 
for a soldier than for a general, and Diocletian was often 
called upon to use his influence in behalf of criminals 
sacrificed with relentless ardour by his colleague. The 
repeated attacks of barbarians convinced Diocletian that 
the empire required on every side, not only the presence 
of a large army, but also that of an emperor, and induced 
him once more to divide the empire, choosing Constantius 
Chlorus and Galerius Maximianus as his colleagues, and 
granting them the lesser title of Casar. The empire was 
then divided as follows: Gaul, Spain, and Britain were 
handed over to Constantius; Galerius defended the Ily- 
rian provinces; Maximian Italy and Africa; Diocletian 
Asia, Thrace, and Egypt. 

In the year 287 the Roman general, Carausius, sailed 
from Boulogne (Gessoriacum) to Britain, and easily per- 
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suaded, by means of his wealth, the legion appointed to 
guard this island to proclaim him emperor; and such was 
his skill, both as a general and an admiral, that he de- 
feated the armies sent against him by Maximian, and 
furced both Diocletian and Maximian to acknowledge his 
title. 

When, however, Constantius was appointed Cmsar, 
a.m. 292, he instantly began preparations for a war 
with Carausius, in which he displayed great gencralship, 
rescuing Boulogne after a most obstinate defence. The 
death of Carausius, and the defeat and death of lis 
successor, Allectus, restored Britain ouce more to the 
sway of the Roman emperors after a separation of ten 
years. 

I cannot find any mention of the Ludi Swculares 
being celebrated during the reigns of Diocletian and 
Maximianus. LEutropius, however, gives a long account 
of the triumph commemorating the twentieth year of the 
reign of Diocletian, at which Maximian was his com- 
panion, and the fact of the Persian victory added 
additional lustre to the well-earned laurels of the wise 
Diocletian, who, two years afterwards, a.p. 805, abdicated, 
compelling Maximian to follow his example. 

In the year 310 Constantine, enraged by a false report 
of his death, circulated by Maximian for the purpose of 
regaining the throne, returned from an expedition against 
the Franks, and, hastening to Arles, defeated the army of 
Maximian, putting him to death, a.p. 310. 

The curious circumstance of two emperors of the same 
name reigning at the same time bas caused some con- 
fusion in the classification of their coins, and the rules 
written by Mr. Cohen deserve special attention, not only 
for their clearness, but also for the care which has been 
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taken in forming them. (Vol. v., p. 492.) I also adda 
list which I have made of the legends on the obverse of 
the coms of Maximian and their mints, The arrange- 
ment of the Roman series in the British Museum by Mr. 
de Salis, according to mints and types, however open 
to criticism, is of exceeding valuc, as showing the classi- 
fication followed by the most learned Roman Numismatist 
in England. I have made out this list geographically, as 
many of our readers may not perhaps agree with the 
arrangement of types as they stand at present in the 
cabinets of the Medal Room. 


LEGENDS ON OBVERSE OF COINS OF MAXIMIAN 
HERCULES. 
IMP MAXIMIANVS AVG. Carthage, Lugdunum, Treviri. 
IMP MAXIMIANYVS PIVS AVG. Treviri. 
IMP MAXIMIANVS PF AVG, Aquileia, Lugdunum, Rome, 


Biscia, Treviri. 
IMP MAXIMIANVS SEN AVG. Carthage. 
IMP C MAXIMTIANVS AVG. Cyziens, Gaul, Lugdunum, 


Roma. 
IMP C MAXINTIANYS P AVG. Gaul. 


IMP C MAXIMIANVS P FAVG. Alexandria, Antioch, Aquileia, 
Carthage, Cyzicus,Gaul, Heraclea, Londininm, Lugdunum, 
Nicomedia, ome, Serdica, Tarascon, Thessalonica. 


IMP CM VAL MAXIMTANYS AVG. Spain. 
IMP OM VAL MAXIMIANVS PF AVG. Serdica, Siscia. 
IMP C VAL MAXIMIANVS PF AVG and P AVG. Ganl, 


Lugdunum. 
IMP CM AVR VAL MAXIMIANYS PF AVG. Antioch, 
Treviri. 
IMP M AVR VAL MAXIMIANVS PF AVG. Rome, Spain. 
TOL. X. N.6. i 
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MAXIMIANVS AVG. Alexandria, Antioch, Aquileia, Carthage, 
Ganl, Hernelea, Nicomedia, Rome, Siscin, Thessalonica. 

MAXIMIANVS AVGVSTVS. Antioch, Aquileia, Nicomedia, 


Biseia, Tarascon. 


MAXIMIANVS P F AVG. Aquileia, Londininm, Lugdunnm, 
Nicomedia, Rome, Tarascon. 


MAXIMIANVS SEN P F AVG. Romo. 


ARDICATION. 


D N MAXIMIANO BEATISSIMO SEN AVG. Antioch, 
Aquilein, Cyzicus, Scrdica, Tarascon. 


DN MAXIMIANO FELICIS BEN AVG. Rome. 


DN MAXIMIANO FELICISSIMO SEN AVG. Antioch, 
Aquileia, Heraclea, Londinium, Lugdunnm, Serdica, 
Tarascon. 


DN MAXDIMIANO P PF AVG. Londinium. 
1) N MAXIMIANO PFS AVG, Lugdunom. 
DN MASIMIANO BEN INV AVG. Agqnileia. 
8. F. Corkran, 
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COINS OF JELFRED THE GREAT. 


Tae accompanying plates of the coins of Alfred the 
Great, drawn by the writer from the originals, then in 
the collections of the gentlemen whose names appear in 
in the following pages (most of whom have since passed 
away from this life), and in the British Museum, and 
engraved by the late Mr. W. Bevan of Hull, and Mr. W. 
McDowall of Dublin, were intended to form part of a 
comprehensive work on the coinage of England from the 
coming of the Angles to the Norman Conquest, of which 
the first part was published in 1845, and noticed in the 
Numismatic Chronicle of that year. 

When it was proposed to commemorate the millenary 
of the birth of this greatest and worthiest of our kings, 
by a complete edition of his works, accompanied by 
illustrative essays by different hands, these plates were 
offered by the writer as his contribution to the furtherance 
of this design, That work, unfortunately, was never com- 
pleted. 

They are now presented to the Numismatic Society, in 
the hope that they may be useful to its members, and to 
corresponding Societies abroad. 
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1. ELFERED M7X+ Bast to the right. 


+TATA MONETA Moneyer’s name between two seui- 
circular segments enclosing his designation. Brit. 
Mus., Pl. L., fig. 1. 


2. +ELFRED MX~+ } Same types as last. W. H. Shep- 
+DVDD MONETA j pard, Msg. Brit. Mus., Fl. 1., fig. 2. 


The occurrence of the letters MX on these two coins is 
remarkable. There are coins of Althelred, /lfred’s 
brother, of the same type as these, with the legend 
REX + AEPELRED M, which might be supposed to 
indicate a claim on his part to the sovereignty of the 
Mercians. But such can hardly be the meaning of these 
letters on the above. I have thought it possible that the 
X may be Chi of the Greek alphabet, and these letters an 
abbreviation of wévepyos fas if these coins were minted 
when the death of Aithelred left Aflfred in possession of 
the sole: power); and we have other instances of the use 
of Greek characters in legends of this period.’ Or, again, 
that X may be the rune Gifu, and so the word may be 
mago, meg, meg, “ Kinsman;” as if these colns were of 
the time when Alfred was associated with his brother, 
a.p. 868 to 871." The latter explanation is perhaps the 
more probable; but if one be sought which will embrace 
the coins of A&thelred as well, these letters may be sup- 
posed to express the name of the place of mintage. This 
view I once adopted, but I have never been able to 
discover any local name to justify it. 


1Thus the Gemma appears in the name of the moneyer 
SITERED, Sigered, on a coin of Fadmund of the East Angles, 
and on the seal of Ethilwald, Bishop of Dunwich. 

* This rune appears in the name of a moneyer of Eadmund, 
RAEXENHEBE, Regenhere (B being a blunder for Ii). 
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8. ELFERED REX Same types. Brit. Mus., 
TILEWEINE MONETA Pl. L., fig. 3. 


These three coins are very different in their workman- 
ship from those, of similar types, which follow; and in 
this respect they more nearly resemble the coin of 
Aithelred, above referred to, than any others of his 
coins, 


4, +AELBRED REX Bust to the right. 


CIALMOD MONETA Typo similar to the above, but 
the ares distinct from the bases of the segments. 
Brit. Mus., Pl. I., fig. 4. 


Of this type I have observed the following names of 
moneyers :— 


BLARNVLF TLEBECA SIGESTEF 
BOSA IARNRED TIDBALD 

CLALMOD MANNING VVIEARD } Probably 
DEIGMVND OSHERE YVLEARDY VVLFARD 
DVNN SEFRED 


5. Same legend and type. 

SIGESTEF (tec., Siyeste?) MONETA,. This type ditfers 
from that of the three first in having the ares of the 
segments broken in the middle and carved inwards. 
I know of no other specimen of this type. Brit. 
Mus., Pl. I., fig. 5. 

6. Same legend and type. 


CIALVLF MONETA In three lines separated by bars 
eurved at ends. Brit. Mus., Pl. L, fig. 6. 


On other coins of this type the moneyers’ names, DVING 
(for Dunning) and EDELVLF, occur. 

Coins of the three last types are always of very base 
metal, and, like those of &thelred, and of Burgred, King 
of the Mercians, rarely exceed twenty grains in weight. 
The spelling of the royal name with B for F is remark- 
able ; no other instance of this spelling is to be found on 
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the coins of /Elfred, although it is not uncommon in 
charters, and sometimes occurs in the moneyers’ names 
of other kings. I place these coins first, because their 
resemblance to the coins of Aithelred and Durgred leads 
me to regard them as /ilfred’s earliest coinage. Of that 
which I think should follow, a fragment only remains. 


7. (AELFRJED REX Bust to the nght. 


(EPDERJED M(ONET)A Four ares of a quatrefoil, 
springing from the ends of a cross, in the angles of 
which are wedges contained in an inner circle; the 
four last letters of the legend placed in the angles of 
the quatrefoil, the rest between it and the cirele. 
Brit. Mus., Pl. 1, fig. 7. 


There can be no doubt of the correctness of my 
restoration of the reverse legend, the remains of which 
are exactly the same as on a beautiful unique penny of 
of Archbishop Ethered in the same collection (its obverse 
presenting a royal bust, surrounded by the prelate’s name 
and title); and as Athelred’s coins are of two types 
only, one of which is the same as that of those deseribed 
above as the earliest of JE lfred’s coins, I think it more 
probable that this is one of Ailfred’s, than that it belongs 
to his brother. Still it may have been a Kentish type, 
and so of Aithelred’s reign. This question can only be 
decided by the discovery of a perfect specimen. 

The two coins which follow are the only ones to which 
we cannot .satisfactorily assign a place in the series, 
since they differ in their types from all the rest. 


8, ALFRED+ Bust to the right. 


JET GLEAWA A Yan, connected at its extromities with 
the edge of the piece by beaded lines. Brit. Mus., 
Pi. L., fig. 8. 


This coin is remarkable on several accounts ; its type. 
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—rather heathen than Christian, for the Tau is a form of 
the hammer of Thor, as we see it on the coins of Ragnolt 
and Sitrie, kings of the Northumbrian Danes ;—its reverse 
legend in English, instead of in Latin; the prefix @t to 
the name of the mint; and its being the earliest coin 
known of that mint, viz., Gleawauceaster, Gloucester. 
The prefix «t to local names was not unusual; the 
following instances may be adduced in illustration :— 


‘‘Bissenos agros quam incole hujusece regionis sic vocitant, 
At ae soem of Canred, King of the Mercians, 
A.D. TOO. 


“Tn loco qui dicitur «et Beathwm xe manentiam, et in aliis 
multis locis: hoc est at Stretforda xxx. cogssatos; at Sture 
Xxxvili; simili etiam voecabulo wt Sture in User xilii. 
manentinum; «t Lreodune xii,” &¢.—Charter of Heathored, 
Bishop of Worcester, a.p. 781. 


“Tn loco qui dicitur et Swndwic.” 


Tn villi que dicitur et Chippanhemea.” | Simeon of Durham. 


9. + AELFRAD REX written cross-wise. 


+ LYDA MON in the interstices of a ernciform floreated 
device. Wm. Assheton, Esq., Pl. I., fig. 9. 


For neatness and elegance, this coin has no parallel 
save in the beautiful series of Offa, King of the Mercians, 
some specimen of which may indeed have suggested the 
reverse type. ‘The arrangement of the obverse legend 
resembles that of the reverses of the coins of ithelwulf 
and AGthelberlt. 


10. +#LFRED REX SAX Bust to the right. 

EADVLF MONETA A eross sualtire within a lozenge, 
which is connected with the margin of the com by 
beaded lines issuing from each angle; three pellets at 
one side. Lev. T. F. Dymock, Pl. IL, fig. 1. 
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11. ELFRED TEX Similar bust. 


LIAFVALD MON Similar type, but with a cross bar 
at each angle of the lozenge. W. Assheton, Esq., 


Pl. IL, fig. 2. 
19. ZLFRED REX j} Same type, obverse and reverse. 
EALDVL(F MON) Pi. I., fig. 10. 


This is not a coin, but a trial-piece of lead, half an inch 
thick, and nearly an inch and a halfsquare. It is defaced 
on the obverse, apparently to prevent an improper use 
being made of it. It was found during the progress of 
some excavations in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, in 
1841, and passed into Mr. Charles Roach Smith’s mag- 
nificent collection of London antiquities. 


18, AELFRED REX 5 Similar bust. 


DVNNA MONETA Same type, with o pellet on ench 
each side of the lozenge. J.D. Cuff, Eaq., Pl. IL, 
cy B. 


14. ELFRED REX Similar bust. 


+OTRATIMVND (Torktmund). The lines which econ- 
nect the lozenge with the margin are not beaded in 
this specimen. Brit. Mus., Pl. I1., fig. 4. 


15. HLFRED REX SAX Similar bust. 
VVLFRED MONETA As 18, bot with three pellets 
on each side of the lozenge. W. Assheton, Eaq., 
Fl. I., fig. 5. 


* 


16. ELFRED RE Similar bust. 
CIOLVVLF. MONETA Similar type, with an ornament 
attached to cach side of the lozenge. Brit. Mus., 
PI. II., fig. 6. 


17. (ASLFRE)D REX SAX Similar bust. 
EDLEM(OD MON)ETA Similar type, with a cross 
attached to one side of the lozenge. UHrit. Mus., 
PL. 11, fig. 7. 
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18. (LFR)JED REX SAX Similar bust. 


(CIOLVV)LF MONETA Similar type, with a cross 
attached to each side of the lozenge. Brit. Mus., 


Pl. I, fig. 8 
19. ALFRED REX SI Similar bust. 

LIAFVALD MONE Similar type, with o pellet on 
each side of the ee externally, and in each angle 
internally. Rov. J. W. Martin, Fl. IL, fig. 9. 

20. +ELFRED REX SAX Similar bust. 

REGINGIED (Regingild) MONETA This differs from 
the last in haying a cross imstead of a pellet on 
exch side of the lozenge. J. D. Cuff, Esq., Pl. I, 
fig. 10. 

91, + AELFRED REX 8Bimilar bust. 

+DIARMVND As 11, but the central crosa is not 
saltire, and a crescent is attached to each side of the 
beaded lines where they jom the margin of the coin. 
Brit. Mus., Pl. I, fig. 11. 

23. +AELFRED REX Similar bust. 

+BVRG NOD Similar type; a pellot at each side of 
the lozenge, another in each angle of the central 
eross, and a curved line connecting each opposite pair 
of cresconts. J. Kenyon, Esq., Pl. IL, fig. 12. 

23. +ELFRED REX Similar bust. 


+ TIRVVALD Similar type; a bar acrosa each side of 
the lozenge; two of the lines connecting the lozenge 
with the margin indented, two plain; no crescents 
nor pellets; a plain marginal line within the usual 
beaded margin. W. Assheton, Esq., Pl. D., fig. 18. 


-Of this type, Nos. 20 and 21, and a fragment in the 
collection of the late Sir John Twisden, were all that 
were known before the disinterment of the Cuerdale 
hoard, which furnished fifteen specimens, including the 
fragments 17 and 18. Its identity with the more common 
type of the coins of Ceolwulf II,, King of the Mercians, 
a.p. 874, cnables us to determine its date about that year. 

VoL. X. H.8, E 
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There is a marked difference in workmanship between 
those which have the title Rea (11, 12, 14, 16, 21, 22, 
23), and those which have Rex Saxonum (10, 15, 16, 17; 
18, 19, 20); some of the former, closely resembling the 
the coins of Ceolwulf, may be regarded as having been 
minted in some part of Mercia, whilst the latter probably 
were issued in J@lfred’s paternal dominions, and the busts 
on these (especially 18 and 15), are close imitations of 
those on the coins of the Roman emperors. 

The following are all the names of moneyers which 
have occurred on coins of this type :— 


BVEGNOD EALDVLF TORHTMVND 
CLOLYVLF EDEL(MOD) REGINGILD 
DIARMVND HEAHSTAN TIRVVALD 
DYNNA LIAFVALD VVLFRED 
EADVLF LVLGLA 


Before I proceed to notice the London coins of filfred, 
IT must draw the attention of my readers to two coins 
which are not -indeed English, but are the evidence 
of the former existence of English coins of the same 
type, and hold out to us the expectation of such being 
discovered at some future time. In my “ Essay on the 
coins of the East Angles,’ I have noticed coins of two 
princes, Oswald and Ethelred, on which we are presented 
with a type—originally French but adopted by them,— 
the front or portico of a church; and here we have two 
others of the same type, which are evidently blundered 
imitations of coins of English kings. 


AELRF REX Front of a church. 
+QVENTOVVICI A cross with a pellet in each angle. 


EDE NAT RIEX Bame types. Brit. Mus., Pl. VIL, 
+ QVENTOVVCI figs. 1, 2. 
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This place, Quentowic, is already notorious for blun- 
dered imitations of the coins of Guthfrith-Cnut, for all 
the coins of this mint found at Cuerdale and elsewhere 
were evidently blundered, not one of them presenting 
anything like a correct legend on its obverse; and here 
we have from the same mint two other blundered imita- 
tions of coins of /Elfred and of Ethelstan; for there can 
be no doubt that the obverse legends of these evins are 
intended for AELFRED REX, and EDELSTAN REX, 
respectively. It would appear probable that the North- 
men, when they went to France, carried English money 
with them, and employed ignorant moneyers to strike 
coins in imitation of them during their occupation of 
Quenfowie. It is to be observed that, on genuine French 
coins of this type, the legend on the church-front side is 
always either XPISTIANA RELIGIO, or the name of 
the place of mintage. Only on the undoubtedly English 
coins above referred to, and on these blundered coins, do 
we find the type used as an obverse, accompanying the 
name and title of the king. It seems to me, then, 
extremely probable that future discoveries of coins lost or 
concealed about the year 880, may make known to us 
genuine pieces of this type, both of: /Elfred and of 
Ethelstan, and for this reason I give these two pieces a 
place in the accompanying plates of Zlfred’s coins. 

ALF DENE XREX+ (legend transposed, and in part retro- 
grade). Victory hovering over two emperors seated ; 


a device copied from the coins of Valentinian and 
others of the lower empire. 


aa in a Andrew Moore, Esq., M.D., 
- a} * ia 

This coin belongs to Halfdene, who is first mentioned as 
a leader of the Danes at the batile of Ashdown, a.p. 870. 
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Their army occupied London in 871, destroyed it, moved 
northwards, and wintered at Torksey, in Lincolnshire, in 
872; and Halfdene, after having established lis sovereignty 
in Northumbria in 875, perished in battle at Strangford 
Lough, in Ireland, two years later. The date of this coin, 
therefore, is certainly a.p, 871 or 872, and it is a valuable 
aid to the determination of the period of mintage of the 
following. Its obverse type is the same as that of the 
reverse of Mr, Assheton’s beautiful and unique penny of 
Ceolwulf II., figured in Mr. Hawkins’ account of the 
Cuerdale coins. 


24, ALFRED REX Bust to tho right. J. D. Cuff, Esq. 


Pl. I., fig. 1: 

25. ALFRED REX Bust to the right. J. Kenyon, Esq. 
Pl. IIL, fig. 2. 

26. ELFRED RX Bust to the right. J. Kenyon, Esq., 
PL IIl., fig. 8. 

27. ELFRED RE Busttothe right. Brit. Mnus,, Pl. II1., fig. 4. 

28. HZLFRD REX si a » fig. 6. 

29, ALFRED REX = a » ge. 6. 

80. ZELFRED REX i a » dg, 7. 

$1. ELFRLD REX aS s » fig. 8. 

62. AELFRED BR Bust to the right. J. A. Wigan, Esyq., 
Pl. IIL., fig. 11. 

83. ASLFAED REX Bust to the right. W. Assheton, Eeq., 
Pl. IIL, fig, 12. 

84. AULFRED RE Bust to the right. John Brumell, Esq., 
Pl. VIL, fig. 5. 


85. AELF Bust to the right. Brit, Mus., Pl. IIL., fig. 18. 
86. LIVREI Bust to the right. W. H. Sheppard, Esq., 
Pl, IIL, fig. 14. 
The monogram on the reverse of all these coins contains 
the letters LONDONI or LONDONIA (the form 
which occurs in Asser’s “ Life of Ailfred,”’ contemporary 
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authority), the O and N doing double duty, and the A, 
when present, being formed by a line connecting the 
vertical stroke of the L with the O. On some of these 
pieces the characteristic stroke of the L is wanting, on 
others marks are added which can only be regarded as 
blunders. 

The last five are half-pennies, all that are known of 
this class of JElfred’s coins, and the earliest specimens of 
this denomination of money that have oceurred in the 
English "series. Nos. 32 and 34, were found at different 
times amongst gravel dredged from the Thames; 33 and 
85 are from the Cuerdale hoard; and 36 was in Mr. 
Sheppard’s collection for many years prior to that dis- 
covery. 

On two coins of this class the bust is turned to the left, 
and the legend retrogade. 


87. AELFRED RE Andrew Moore, Esq., M.D., Pl. I, fig. 9. 
88. ALLIED RE Rev. T. F. Dymock, Pl. VIL, fig. 4. 


Another reads distinctly, 


89. EDERED RE W. Assheton, Esq., Pl. IIL., fig. 10. 


I have engraved this as a blundered coin of Alfred, and 
blundered it certainly is; yet the legend is much nearer 
to the name of his brother than to his, and as it is certain 
that the coin of Halfdene must be of the years 871 or 
872, and Althelred died in the former of these years, it is 
by no means improbable that he had a coinage of this type 
in London, which /Ulfred continued after the government 
of that city was placed in his hands by Authelred. It 
would seem, then, that-this coinage was of the first years 
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of. Ailfred’s reign. ‘The royal bust on all these coins has 
a distinct and peculiar character, very unlike those which 
appear on the contemporary coins of other parts of 
. éélfred’s dominions. 

The two following, although they do not bear the royal 
name, are of the same class, and about tle same date as 
the foregoing. 


40. “*EROT+++ BOLT (frotboit), Bust to the right, of a 
character altogether different from any of those on 
Elired's coins. 


LONDONI in monogram. Brit. Mus., Pl. IV., fig. 1. 


I am inclined to refer this piece to the year of the 
Danish occupation of London, and to suppose it the work 
of a Frank attached to the Danish cause; for the spelling 
of the name, which may be compared with Ragnolf for 
Regenaid on some Northumbrian coins, Deinolt, a coiner 
of the Se: Eadmund money, and Everat in the sequel, is 
assuredly rather French than English, A Bishop of 
Chartres of this name, Frotdald, was killed by the Danes, 
a.p, 858. 


41. HERIBERT Bearded bust to the right. 
LINCOLLA in monogram. J. Kenyon, Euq., Pl. IV., fig. 2 


There is a coin in the British Museum similar to this, 
but with a beardless bust, and the blundered legend 
EREENER on the obverse (Ruding, pl. xv., fig 9), 
The monogram contains clearly the letters LINCOLLA, 
and this is the spelling of the name of Lincoln in the 
contemporary English chronicle. These are the earliest 
ecins known from that mint, and perhaps owe their origin 
to the Danes, who wintered in that neighbourhood the 
year after they left London. 
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“There is another class of London coins much rarer 
than the above, which present the moneyer’s name on 
their reverses. 


42, HLFRED REX Bust to the right. 


TILEVINE MONETA Tho usual monogram. Rev. J. W. 
Martin. Pl. IV., fig. 8. 


45. ALFRED REX bame types. Brit. Mus., 
HEAEVVLE (Eerenulf) Pi. IV., fig. 4. 


44, ALFRED RE) Same types. J. Kenyon, Esq., Pl. IV., 
HEREVVLF fig. 5. 


45. ELFRED RE Same types. Brit. Mua. 
VINVRDAL (Qy. VINARDVS) PL. IV., fig. 6. 


This type presents the names of the following moneyers : 
AELFSTAN (?) HEREVVLF TILEVINE YVINARDVYS (?) 


46. REX ASLFRED Bust to the right. 
EDELVF (theluulf) MO. PL IV., fig. 7. 


Three specimens of this coin were found at Cuerdale, and 
are in the possession, respectively, of W. Assheton, Esq., 
Dr. A. Smith, and the British Museum. The present 
drawing was made from the two former, one coin supplying 
the defects of the other. Its design and execution are 
very superior to those of the London coins. The mono- 
gram, like that of Lincoln, is formed on the London 
model. I cannot discern in jt the name of any place of 
importance in jilfred’s time. The most natural way of 
reading it seems to be ROISENG or ROISENGER, 
and this may possibly indicate a mint at Castle-Rising, in 
Norfolk, or at Rishangles, in Sussex, anciently Risanger. 
Here I must notice a singular coin, which is figured in 
Hall’s plates, presenting on the obverse Ailfred’s name 
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and title, and a bust of design similar to that of the 
London coins; on the reverse a bird (if my memory serves 
me), and the moneyer’s name BRECE. The combination 
of an obverse type belonging to an early period of 
JElfred’s reign, with a reverse peculiar to the coins of 
Edward the Elder, and a moneyer’s name which does not 
occur on any of those of Alfred, at one time induced me 
to regard the original of this engraving as a forgery. 
The discovery, however, of many of the originals of the 
figures in Hall’s plates, previously supposed fictitious, in 
the Duke of Devonshire’s collection; and, in particular, 
the reappearance on a coin of Kadmund, in that collection, 
of a type previously supposed peculiar to the coins of 
Fadward the Elder and Anlaf, and, as far as we know, 
disused during the reign of /ithelstan (the type of the 
flower), has shaken my suspicions of the genuiness of 
the coin in question. 

We now come to consider the coins of /Elfred without 
portrait, all apparently of later date than those described 
above ; and here again we have a connecting link between 
the two classes in the following curious and unique 
pieces. 


47, +EL ER ED RE <A emall cross; no inner circle. 


TILEVINE MO NETA Monogram of London. John 
Huxtable Esq., Pl. IV., fig. 8. 


48, EL ER ED RE A small cross. 


LIMMICOLLA (Lincolla). In two lines, between them 
three monograms, which I read hE RE BE, part of 
the name which oceurs on the Lincoln coin 41. Brit. 
Mnus., Pl. IV., fig. 9. 


49. #EL FR ED RE A small cross. 
VVINE MON An ornament. Brit. Mus., Pl. IV., fig. 11. 
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60. +EL FR ED RE A small cross. 
CVPVVLF In two lines. Brit. Mus., Pl. V., fig. 1. 


fl, +EL FR ED RE Same type, letters unusually small. 
VVINIG MONE In two lines. Brit. Mus., Pl. V., fig. 2. 


62. + EL FR ED RE Hame types. Grit. Mus., Fl. V., 
ELDA ME FEC(it) fig. 3. 


58. + EL FR ED RE Same types. Brit. Mus., Pl. V., 
EDELS R. GELDA fig. 4. 


f4. + EL a ED RE A small cross with a pellet in each 
angle. 
BERHT In two lines. Brit. Mus., Pl. V., fig. 5. 


55. +EL FR ED RE ) Same types as last. Brit. Mus., 
EADVVALD Pl. V., fig. 6. 


56. +EL FR ED RE } Same types. Brit. Mus., Pl. V., 
TIRVALD, MO fig. 7. 


The most remarkable feature on these coins is the 
division of the obverse legend into four groups, so as to 
give to the type a cruciform appearance. This is a feature 
peculiar to the English money of the time, observable on 
these coins of U)fred, and on those of Guthrum-Ethelstan 
of East Anglia, and of Guthfrith-Cuut and Siefred of 
Northumbria; but on no Continental coins. This coinage 
seems to have been continued until nearly the end of 
Ailfred’s reign, but nothing like this arrangement occurs 
on the money of his successor, Hadward. 

The reverse legend of No, 53 is remarkable. The 
hyphen over the &, and the dot after the R, seem to be 
marks of abbreviation of the name and title of Ethelstan. 
Gelda may be the name of a mint, Geldestone in Norfolk, 
or it may be a Latinized form of the English word geid, 
“payment;” asin Edelstunt regis gelda, “ payment” or 
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“tribute of King Ethelstan.’”’ Can this be a part of 
the treasure bestowed upon him on the occasion of his 
baptism ? 


57. + EL FR FD RE A small cross. 


Tho letters CNVT attached to the extremities of a large 
cross occupying the ficld of the coin, and REX 
between them. Brit. Mus., Pl. IV., fig. 10. 


This precious coin I regard as a memorial of the alliance 
and friendship which existed between Jilfred and Guth- 
frith-Cnut of Northumbria. It cannot be supposed to be 
the result of a confusion of dies ; for although the type 
of the reverse is Northumbrian, its execution is not. 

Other coins of Ailfred have the obverse legend divided. 
into three groups instead of four. 

568. AEL FRE DREX A small cross; the circumscribed 


circle divided into four equal spaces by pellets placed 
opposite to the ends of the cross. 


BYRNELM + In two lines. Brit. Mus., Pl. V., fig. 8. 


A coin of Eadward the Elder, of the same moneyer, 
presents the same peculiarity of pellets placed upon the 
circle at regular intervals. 


59. + AEL FRE DRE A small cross. 


The reverse legend is in characters which have hitherto 
eluded all attempts to explain them. Brit. Mus., 
Pl. V., fig. 9. 


60. +AZLFRFDEE A small cross. 
EADVVALD In two lines. Brit. Mus., Pl. V., fig. 10. 


61. +EL-RF- 
BIRNLD Mo } Samo typos. Brit, Mus., PI. V.,fig. 11 


These last are half-pennies. 
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Of these types we have the following moneyer’s 
names,* with the variations or blunders detailed in the 


note. 

ABENEL DEALLA® HEREVVLF 
ADELVLI* DEALING HREAKAM (?) 
AELFSTAN DIARVALDi HVNBERHT 
ZELFWALD DVDIG IENERAM (?) 
JEDELSTAN® DVNNA IVDELBAND 
JEDERED* DVNNING LVDIG* 
ALVYDA KADVVALD* LYLLA 
BEAGSTAN® “EGBER OSVVLF 
BERHTERI ECWVLI" RANHERE 
BEORNILER* EDELVINE” SAMSON 
BIORNRED! ELDA SIGEVVALD 
BERNVALD FERLYS SIMVN 
BOFA FOLEARD STPANYS 
BORA FRANBALD TILEVVINE? 
BRIDARD GARIINE (?) TIRVALDA 
BVGA GODA VIGBALD' 
BVRNEREA (?) GVDHERE VVINE 
BYRNELM HEAVVLF VVINIG 
CIRESRIEN (?) HELICOLI VVINIGERVS 
CYDBERH Ts HEREFERD* WYNBERHT* 
CVYDVVLF IEREMOD VVLFRED 
CVNEVLF HEREMYND 


Here, for the first time, we remark the occurrence, on 


English coius, of names not English, and of names with 

Latin endings; attributable, I believe, to the presence in 

England, during the last decade of the ninth century, of 

many Franks and other foreigners. Of some of these 

names I can make nothing; but one legend, Heli- 

coli, I think may be an abbreviation of Herebert and 
% With the following variations or blunderings :— 


*“EDELVLF; ‘%EDEISTAN, EAETAN; ‘EDERED; 
4BEGSTAN; ‘BEORNMER; ‘BERNRED, BEDRERN, 
BERBERN ; *CVDBERHE; *»DELA; ‘DIARLO; FEADVALD, 
BADVEALD ; ‘ECVLF, ECVVLF, ECWVVLF; "EDELYNE; 
“EREFERD; °*LVDG, LYDEI; PTILEYYNE, TILEVOIE; 
“TIRVEALD; *VIGBAD; *VVYNBERHT, VVNBERHT, 
W.BERET. 
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Lincolla. Two of these moneyers, Kida and Simun, write 
me fec(it) after their names, instead of the usual monetarius 
(abbreviated) ; and this is another peculiarity of Alfred’s 
coinage. Very similar, however, is the legend Earic fet 
on some coins of the Northumbrian Ragnolt. 

The following pieces undoubtedly belong to the last ten 
years of Ailfred’s reign, and must have been issued con- 
temporaneously with some of those last descrihed. 


62. +ELFRED REX PLECN. A small cross. 
EDALVVF MO Intwolines. Brit. Mus., Pl. VIL., fig. 6. 


68. AELFRED REX DORO j Same types. Brit. Mus. 
BVRNVALD MO Pl. V., fig. 12. 


On the first of these we have, in addition to the name 
and title of Alfred, the first letters of the name of 
Plegmund, who became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
a.p. 890; on the latter, representing a large class of 
JElfred’s coins, we have the first letters of the name 
Dorodernia, showing that they were minted at Canterbury, 
and connecting them with one type of Plegmund’s money. 
On these, and on others which appear to belong to the 
same class, although blundered, we have the following 
names of moneyers :—4 


BIAERED* DIARVALD EDELVINE 
BRVNED { (*) Biarmmred pyynING . HEREFRED 
BVRNVALD? EADVALD HVNFRED 
CERMAN EDELSTAN® TIRVALD 


64. +AELFRED REX DO A cross. 


+ SCEADMYND RE The letter A. Brit. Mus., Pl. VIL, 
g. 7. 


4 With these yariations :— 
*“BIAERD; *BIRAVAD, BIRIVALD; ‘ELESTAN. 
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65. +FFELFRED RC Same types. Brit. Mus., Pl. VII., 
+ CECADMVNDRF fig. 8. 


66. +EL FR ED RN (Two of the spaces filled by annulets.) 
+SCLAMVNI Same types. Brit. Mus., Pl. VIL., fig. 9. 


The first of these is a connecting link between the 
Canterbury coins, and those which bear the name of 
S. Eadmund, the martyred King of the Hast Angles. My 
opinion, founded on a careful examination of the evidence 
of the coins themselves, and the circumstances of the two 
principal findings of them, is this; that the Sc. Ladmund 
money was neither ecclesiastical, nor peculiarly East 
Anglian; but that it was minted simultaneously in dif- 
ferent partsof the country, after the death of Guthrum- 
Ethelstan, and that it was chiefly the work of French 
artists, who accompanied the Danes on their-return to 
England, a.p. 892. No. 64 connects this money with 
ilfred and with Canterbury ; four of J£lfred’s moneyers 
(Adenel, Osuulf, Wiybald, and Winiger) were employed in 
the production of it; and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that it was at his suggestion, and by his authority, that it 
was first issued. 

" 67. ALFRED+ Between two lines of the name of the mint, 
OKSNA FORDA. 
BERNVALRMO In two lines. J. Kenyon, Esq. Pl. VL, 


fig. 1. 
68. ELRFED OKSNAFORDA } Same types. A halfpenny. 
BERITVALDIO a senate, BE ¥2, 


69. This piece, also a halfpenny, has a blundered legend both 
on the obverse and the reverse; on the former we 
have ALFLFD for Alfred, and two lines evidently 





5 The reading of the name Oksnaforda is due to our regretted 
friend, the late Mr. Sainthill, and is certainly right. The R 
and K were easily confounded one with the other. 
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intended for Beranelit Mo; whilst on the latter we 
have as clearly an attempt at Olsngforda, It is, 
therefore, a distinct variety of the preceeding coins, 
having the moneyer's name along with that of the 
king on the obverse, and that of the mint on the 
reverse. Brit. Mus., Pl. VI, fig. 4. 


70. ELFRED ORSNAFORDA In three lines, as before. 


BERNVALD NO . In two lines, having between them 
a tall cross, raised on stops. Drt. Mus., Pl. VL, 
fig. 2. 

71. On this piece we can just make out the name of Alfred on 
the obverse, but the rest of the legend is so much 
blundered ns to defy all attempts at interpretation. 
Still T think that it will prove to be the same on both 
sides, and the name of n moneyer. There is certainly 
no trace of the names of Bernuald and Oksnaforda, 


72. EVERAT In two lines; between them a tall cross raised 


on one step. 
ME FECIT In two lines. J. Kenyon, Eaq., Pl. VI, 
fig. 6. 


This beautiful halfpenny, the Oxford penny 70, and the 
halfpenny 71, are connected by their type with some of 
those of Siefred, discovered along with them at Cuerdale, 


75. + AELFRED REX 5AXONVM In fonr lines. 
ELI MO- Intwo lines. J. Garland, Esq., Pl. VI, fig. 7. 


This piece weighs 1644 grains, i.e. nearly seven pence . 
(168 grains). Isit atrial piece? I can hardly think so. 
From the household accounts of Edward III. we kuow 
that there was a denarius obfatorius, which the king was 
wont to offer at ass on certain festivals, and which was 
afterwards redeemed for seven-pence. Of this piece 
examples are still m existence, of the type, Ruding, 
Pl. ii., 23; Hawkins, 290. The piece engraved in Folke’s 
tables weighs 88 grains, and Mr. Hawkins mentions one 
of 80. These may well have been groats, which should 
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weigh 90 or 89 grains. But there is one of 138 grains, 
and, as Mr. Hawkins observes, this cannot have been a 
groat. I have no doubt it represents the offering-penny, 
which should weigh 1574 or 1554 grains, if of the full 
weight of seven pence. It is possible (nay, even probable, 
with the piece before us), that this was a custom continued 
in the royal houschold from Saxon times, and that this 
piece was /Ulfred’s offering-penny. 


74. The half of a penny in Brit. Mus, of tho same type. 
75. +AELFRED REX SAXONVM In four lines. 
EXA J. Kenyon, Esq., Pl. VI., fig. 8. 
76 and 77. Same legend. 
WIN Brit. Mos., Pl. VI., figs. 9 and 10. 


The title on these coins, Rex Saxonwn, occurring in 
connection with the names of the mints of Exeter and 
Winchester, seems to confirm my view that the coins in 
Pl. II., which also present this title, are of West Saxon 
origin. In illustration of these, and as indicating the 
date of their mintage, I give two similar coins of Eadward, 
minted at Bath (Pl. VI, figs. 11 and 12), the former in 
the British Museum, the latter in Mr. Culf’s collection.* 


D. H. Hares. 


® For the loan of the Plates illustrative of this paper, the 
Numismatic Society is indebted to the Rev. D. H. Haigh. 
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ON SOME UNPUBLISHED SILVER COINS OF 
EDWARD IV., AND A FEW RENARKS ON THE 
COINAGE OF EDWARD V. 


In adding to the number of coins already given to 
Edward IV. I do not claim to have taken his coinage 
thoroughly in hand, my contribution is merely a descrip- 
tion of coins in my own cabinet, without seeking in- 
formation elsewhere; and although the list to follow may 
prove useful as a reference, my object in giving it is 
partly in connection with, and as slightly assisting 
towards a complete elucidation of the entire silver coinage 
of Henry IV., V., and VI., to which end I am pursuing 
my investigations, with the intention on some future 
occasion of submitting the result to the Numismatic 
Society. 

Edward IV. introduced many new marks on his coins, 
and with very few exceptions retained those used by his 
predecessors, 


FIRST, OR HEAVY COINAGE OF EDWARD IV. 


The first, or heavy coinage of Edward IV. was issned 
before his fourth year, and weighed at the rate of 15 
grains to the penny. These coins appear to have been 
struck at London only, and, with the exception of the 
groat, are of a high degree cf rarity. This coin, however, 
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may be considered as scarcer than the groat of Richard IT., 
though less difficult to procure in fine preservation. 


Heavy Groars. 


In Hawkins we find six varieties of the heavy groat, 
two have m.m. cross, three have m.m. rose, and one has 
m.m, oby. cruss crosslet, rev. lis.; all, according to the 
same authority, reading— 

@ADWHED . DI. GRN.RAX . ANGL .%. FRAN. 


But, singular to say, those in my cabinet, with the ex- 
ception of No. 2, real— 
= ANGL .A. FRANC. 
Rev.—POSvVI . DAVM . NDIVIORG . Mavm. 
QIVITAS LONDON. 
The three following coins appear unpublished :— 


1, m.m. cross crosslet; rev., lis, lis on neck, a pellet at 
each side of crown and between the pellets in 
two quarters of the reverse. Weight 58} grs. 


2. mm. cross! reads ANGLE . FRANC. (2 omitted), 
mascle or open lozenge after FRANC, lis on 
neck, pellet at each side of crown and in two 
quarters of rev., cross after MAVM. Weight 
584 gra. (Pl. VIL. No. 2.) 


8. m.m, eross crosalet; rev., rose, lis on neck, pellet at 
each side of crown. Weight 61 gra. (Pl. VIII. 
. Mo. 1.) 

I have also some trifling varieties of the heavy groat 
with rose mm. 1, a cross before LONDON; 2, two 
crosses before LONDON; 3, two crosses after LONDON; 
4, one cross after FRANC. With one exception (No. 347) 
I have specimens of the heavy groats enumerated by 


oT 





1 Unless otherwise stated, the m.m, appears on obv. and 
rev. 
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Hawkins. All those with m.m. rose, which are without 
a crescent on the king’s breast, have a mascle after 
QIVITAS. 


Heavy Harr-croars ann PEennres. 


I can only trace two varietics of the heavy half-groat ; 
one has m.m. cross, the other m.m. rose. The former 
was sold at Cuff’s sale to Martin, at whose sale it was 
purchased by Hawkins—probably for the British Museum ; 
the latter specimen is stated to belong to the Rev. J. E. 
Shephard. Withy and Ryall also engrave a heavy half- 
groat. It has-rose m.m., a cross at each side of neck, and 
an avuulet under the bust. Weight, 30 grains. The 
penny of this coinage, if issued, has escaped detection. 


Heavy Harrenntes. 


QDWARD . DI. GRA. RAX. or RAX. NM. or RAX. AN. 
or LDWARD . RAX. ANG. Rev. AIVITHAS . LONDON. 


Hawkins describes two specimens only; I can supply 
the same number. 
1, m.m. cross, without lis on the king’s breast, pellet at 


side of crown and in two quartors of rev., 
reads ADWARD . RAX . ANG. Weight 7} grs. 


2. m.m. large rose, four pellets disunited surrounding a 
smaller one at each side of the king’s neck, two 
crosses after ROX. Weight 7} grs., reads DI. 
GR . RAX. 


And Mr. Webster (Num. Chron., vol. xvi. p. 175) 
mentions a fifth variety, m.m. rose, DI. GRX. RAX. AN., 


an annulet enclosing a pellet under the bust. Weight, 
8 grains. 
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TantHine. 
aDWARD . RAX . TNGL—LONDON. 


A farthing was exhibited by me at a meeting of tlis 
Society in 1867, and described in the Chronicle of that 
year. 

Some difficulty will be experienced at first in dis- 
tinguishing the liecavy money of Edward IV. from that 
eoined later in his reign, and the scales have usually to 
he resorted to; but, with practice, a quick eye soon 
accustoms itself to separate one coinage from the other 
On some heavy coins a lis-is on the king’s neck, in con- 
junction with a pellet at each side of his crown; on 
others, though rarely, a crescent appears on the breast. 
Sometimes a mascle is placed after CIVITNS; but this 
mark is not solely confined to the heavy coimage, as will 
presently be seen. 

Some coins of Henry VI. exactly correspond with the 
early pieces of Edward IV., for which reason they may 
be considered, without scruple, as the last heavy money 
issued by that monarch. 


SECOND, OR LIGHT COINAGE OF EDWARD IV. 


Coins issued by this king after his fourth year weigh at 
the rate of only 12 grains to a penny, and were struck 
at London, Bristol, Canterbury, Coventry, Durham, 
Norwich, and York. 


GRoats. 


The number of groats issued by Edward IV. after his 
fourth year, appear in the aggregate to be equal to, if 
they do not actually exceed, all those struck in England 
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by his predecessors. The endless variety of these common 
coins, the mean position they hold in the estimation of 
the collector, the comparatively small benefit to numis- 
matic science likely to accrue from their thorough in- 
vestigation, are manifestly the reasons why Numismatists 
have been deterred from selecting a subject where the 
result to be attained is scen to be singularly inavequate 
when compared with the time and patience required. As 
a natural consequence, our knowledge of the coinage of 
Edward IV. is very superficial. 

In my arrangement of the coins of this king, I shall, 
with few exceptions, make no attempt at tracing them in 
the order in which they might have been issued from the 
mint; any such attempt would, I fear, prove useless and 
unreliable without some aid from documentary evidence, 
or, at any rate, without the assistance of a much larger 
collection of coins than I now possess. I shall, therefore, 
as a rule, simply follow the coins as arranged in my 
cabinet, and here and there record anything that strikes 
me as meriting attention. 

Sixteen varieties of the light groat of Edward are men- 
tioned by Hawkins—viz., m.m. cross pierced and pellet 
(one varicty), cross with pellet in each angle (one), cross 
fitchee, rev. sun (one), heraldic cinquefoil (two), rose (two), 
sun (one), crown (three), annulet (two), annulet enclosing 
a pellet, with a rose at each side of the king’s neck (one), 
annulet enclosing a pellet, star at left, rose at right side 
of neck (one), boar’s head (one). 

I have mentioned that the heavy money last struck by 
Henry VI. is easily recognised by its strong resemblance 
to that first issued by Edward IV. | 

In like manner can the early light groats coined by 
Edward be pointed out by an equally close resemblance 
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which they bear to those of the same weight belonging to 
Henry—a resemblance so striking that the most sceptical, 
with the coins before him, must be convinced. Not only 
are both coinages found to be identical in type and 
portrait, but this peculiarity is always noticeable through- 
out the legend on both sides of the coins—the letter R is 
shaped like the letter B. 

For these reasons I have little hesitation in ascribing 
the first of the following types to an early issue—probably 
the first—of Edward IV.’s second coinage. 


Loxpon Groats.—Srconp Cormac. 
Tyre 1. 
Without a mark at either side of the king's neck, and other- 
wise resembling the light groats of Henry VL, all reading, 


@DWABD . DI. or DAL (very rarely) GBX . BAX . ANGL. 
Z.FBANC. 
POSVI . DAVM . RDIVIOBA . MAVM . 
QIVITAS . LONDON. 


1. m.m. eg! areas a trefoil after R&-X and at each side 
of Z. 


2. m.m. the same, rose after POSVI, and sun after DAVM. 


8. m.m. the same, cross after FRANC, reads DAI, a 
quatrefoil after POSVI and D&VM. 


4. m.m. eross pierced and pellet; rev., cross pierced, two 
quatrefoils after RAX, reads D&I. 


5. m.m. small annulet; rev., trefoil, trefoil after RAX. 
(Pl. VIII. No. 8.) 


6. m.m. cross fitchee; rev., sun, a trefoil between the 
words on obv. and after D@&VM on rev. 


7. m.m. annulet; rev., cross, an annulet after DI and 
RaX. 
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8. m.m. annulet enclosing a pellet, reads ANGL . Z . 
PRANG.Z. 


Type 2. 


An annulet at each side of neck ; legend as typo 1. 


9. m.m. rose, mascle after CIVITNS. Ono variety of this 
type is similar to the light groat of Henry VL., 
another is of large size, and a dic intended for 
the heavy coinage appears to have been used. 
The late Mr. Christmas (Num. Chron., N.8., 
vol. i.) mentions a heavy groat apparently of this 
type. 


In my opinion, these coins with a mascle, looking at 
their workmanship, were issued early in the reign of 
Edward IV. They scem the only pieces of his second 
coinage on which that mark appears. I have pointed ont 
that heavy groats with rose m.m, have also a mascle after 


CIVITAS. 
Tyrer 8. 


Quatrefoil at each side of neck; legend as before with one 
exception, No. 11. The letter R formed as usual. 


10. m.m. crown; rev., sun, no quatrefoil on breast. 
11. m.m. tho same, trefoil after DAVM, reads FR7IN. 


12. m.m. sun; one variety has a pellet in one quarter of 
rev., another has a eross shaped like a lis after 
CIVITTS. 


18. m.m. crown, similar in type to the York groat reading 
FRANGVS (Rud., pl. E., 9), trefoils between 
the words on obv., and two after RG@VM. This 
coin reads as usual POSVI. and FRANC. 


14, m.m. rose, & on breast. 
‘Type 4. 
Pellet at each side of neck (rare) ; legend as before. 


15. m.m. cross picrecd; rev., cross piereed and pellet, 
two crosses after FR7INC, rose after POSVI and 
KADIVTORAE. 
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Tyre 5. 
Rose at each side of neck (rare); legend as before. 
16. m.m. annulet enclosing a pellet, reads D&I. 


Tree 6. 


Without a mark at either side of the king's neck, portrait 
approaching that of Richard ITI., legend as before. 


17. m.m. cross pierced and pellet, rose after POSVI and 
sun after TDIVIORE. 


18. m.m. cross pierced, rose after DEVM. 


The following London groats were perhaps the last 
issued by Edward IV. They have Richard III.’s portrait. 
All of them have m.m. heraldic cinquefoil, and all of 
them have a rose on the king’s breast :— 


19. Rose after POSVI aud ADIVTORE. (Pi. VIII. No. 7.) 


20. The same, but having two crosses after FRANC and 
a cross after MAVM; rev. mm. heraldic 
cinquefoil and pellet. 


21. Rose after DAVM. With and without crosses after 
FRANC. 
The preceding list of London groats more than doubles 
the number given in Hawkins. 


Bristot Groats. 
Outer legends as before. 
Inner circle VILL7 BRISTOLL . BRASTOLL or BRISTOW. 


1. m.m. sun, B on breast, quatrefoil at each side of neck, 
TANG, cross after FRANC ; reads BRASTOLL. 


2. m.m. rose, B on breast, no quatrefoils; similar to type 
1 of the London money. 
I have likewise a groat reading BRISTOW, which has 
two crosses after VILL7, shaped like those alluded to on 
the London Groat, type 3, No. 10. 
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York Groars. 
Outer legends as before. 
QIVITHAS . €LDORAAI. 


1. m.m. cross; rey., crown, @& on breast omitted, quatre- 
foil at each side of neck. 


Harr-Groats. 

Half-groats of Edward IV., issued after his fourth year, 
are very much rarer than the groats of the same coinage ; 
indeed, they are by no means common coins, and are very 
seldom to be met with in fine preservation. They read— 

ADWKRD . DI or DAL. (rarely) GRN. RAX . ANGL.Z. 
F.FR. FRA. FRAN or FRANC. 
Reverse legend the same as on the gronts. 
Lonpon, rather rare. 
1. m.m. rose oby. only, cross at each side of neck, 
ANGL.Z.F. Weight 23 grs. (Pl. VILL No. 4.) 
BrisTou, rare. 

1. m.m. sun, quatrefoil at each side of neck, 7NGL.Z. 
FRAN .BRASTOLL. Weight 28 grs. (Pl. 

VIII. No 5.) 

The heavy London half-groat is twice mentioned in 
Hawkins, p. 114; once included with the Bristol money. 


CANTERBURY. 
FR or FRX. — MA€V or MAVM. 
A7NTOR 


1, m.m. archiepiscopal pall obv. only, without @ or Abp. 
Bourchier’s knot on breast, quatrefoil at cach 


side of neck. 


2. m.m. rose, & on breast, rose in centre of rey. on the 
cross. 


8. m.m. crown obv. only, trefoil at each side of neck. 


Canterbury half-groats are not so scarce as the others. 
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York, rare. 
FRX or FRAN — ABORTALI. 


1. m.m, lis obv. only, & on breast, reads FR7IN, lis after 
POSVI, trefoil after DAVM. Weight 28} grs. 


I have also a specimen of the only variety mentioned 
in Hawkins, No. 350, without & on breast. Weight, 
214 grains. 


Prennits.? 


Q@DWARD . DIor NAL. GRA .RAX. TN. ANG. ANGL 
or ANGLI, and Hawkins mentions TNGLIG. Also @DWZRD . 
REX . WANG or ANGLI and 7ANGL . Z. FRA. 

Among the most difficult coins in the English series to 
procure in good preservation may be counted the pence of 
Edward IV. They are rarely legible. 


Durnam. 
1. m.m. crown, D at left, quatrefoil at right of neck, 
DERMM, trefoil after DE. 
2. m.m. obliterated, B at left, D at right of neck, B in 
centre of rev., DAXRAM. 
8. m.m. rose or cinquefoil, DI. GRA . RAX . ANG, two 
crosses above the king’s crown, DVYN@LMIG, 


D in centre of rev., V in one quarter, dot 
between pellets in each quarter. (Pl. VIII. No. 6.) 


4. m.m. rose or cinquefoil, RAX 7M, two trefoils after 
7iN, a quatrefoil at each side of neck, and B at 
left of crown. DVROLMIG, D in centre of 
rev., V in one quarter, dot between pellets in 
each quarter. 

Yorx. 


1 m.m. star? curious portrait, CBORTCI. 


? Pennies and smaller pieces have m.m. on obverse only. 
VOL. X. N.S. H 
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HALFPENNIRS. 


Read usually COWARD . DI or DAL. GRA. RAX. and 
according to Hawkins, LDW7ARD . RAX . ANGL or ANGLI. 


1. m.m. crown, DI. GR. RE&X, cross at cach side of 
neck. Weight 6} grs. 


FARTHINGS. 


Hawkins, No. 855, may or may not be a light farthing 
of Edward IV. Its weight, 24 grains, inclines me to 
think it is, though complete faith in the weight of half- 
pence and farthings cannot, I admit, in every instance be 
placed, not even on the coins of this king, much less on | 
those struck before his time. 

The farthing I speak of was Cuff’s ; it was considered 
by him and by Hawkins to belong to Edward IV. Like 
my specimen, it has the Roman N in London. It may 
seem strange that farthings of Edward IV, should present 
the Roman character. But the fact is, the Roman N is 
really only noteworthy when applied as a test in de- 
termining which are, and which are not, the groats and 
half-groats of Henry IV. There consists its true value 
as an arranger, unless indeed we apply it to the coinage 
of Edward I., and take from that king some coins now 
given him with the old English n. 

All coins of Edward IV., I have observed, read 
G&DWARD.* His groats, as I mentioned two years since, 
never read 7NGLIG. Sometimes, but not frequently, a 
mark appears after POSVI., and seems to have been 
placed there without any particular meaning. 

3 I certainly have a groat reading ADVARD., but that coin 


can only be looked upon in the same light as those exceptional 
pieces struck at London with @& or & on the king’s breast. 
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Epwarp V. 

I have purposely abstained, in my remarks on’ the 
eoinage of Edward IV., from making any allusion to 
those important and interesting groats which have for 
m.m. a boar’s head, or a rose and sun united, because 1 
have nothing to urge against a somewhat prevalent 
opinion that they were issued in Edward V.’s short reign 
by order of his uncle, Richard 11]. Ruiding had never 
seen these coins; nevertheless he assumes, solely on the 
strength of the documentary evidence he addunces, that 
Edward V. did coim money, and probably used his father’s 
dies. 

The documentary evidence is this. <A certain writer, 
Ross of Warwick, lived in the reign of Edward V., and 
therefore, says Ruding, “could scarcely be mistaken in 
such facts as those which he has recorded :” and if Ross’s 
statement may be relied on, the young king actually did 
issue coins during tle few weeks he was permitted to 
show some signs of authority. In support of Ross’s state- 
ment it may be observed that a summons for calling a 
parliament on the 25th of June, 1483, bears date the 
13th of May.* On the 20th of the same month (May) 
Sir William Hastings, knight, was appointed master and 
worker of the mint, Edward IV.’s death having occurred 
on the 9th of April. And again, in support of Ross’s 
statement, Speed gives us a representation of the great 
seal said to have been used by Edward V. Sandford 
declares that the seal represented by Speed belongs in 
reality to Edward IV.; but there he is in error. 
Edward IV.’s seal differs essentially from those of 
Edward V. and Richard ITI., which are alike. Speed, 


* Ruding, vol. i., 291. 
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it so. happens, is not the only historian to whom we 


are indebted for a representation of the great seal of 
Edward V. The accuracy of his drawing can, therefore, 
be tested by comparison with those given by other 
writers. In a previous paper I have mentioned that 
Ruding refers to Speed as “ the accurate Speed.” 

Meution® is made of the drawings of a groat and penny 
of Edward V. by a French writer, whose MA. is preserved 
in the British Museum. The groat is described as weigh- 
Ing 3 pennyweights, and the penny 1 pennyweight, 
which, if correctly given, destroys the value of the 
evidence in question. If we could ascertain the mint- 
marks presented on the drawings, any doubt now remain- 
ing would be removed. 

Such is the documentary evidence. It steadily points 
to a coinage issued by Edward V.; and coins in this 
instance are forthcoming to support documentary evidence 
with singular force. Groats with m.m. boar’s head and 
rose and sun united immediately followed those with 
cinguefoil m.m., which appear last on my list of 
Edward IV.’s money; and there is no room for doubt 
that if Edward V. did issue coins, those groats with lis 
uncle’s miut-marks must be looked upon as his. 

Hawkins (p. 113) includes the boar’s head groat with 
Edward 1V.’s money, but modifies his attribution towards 
the close of his work (p. 278), and considers it not im- 
probable that this coin might have been struck by 
authority of Edward V.when Richard III. was Protector. 
The groat with the rose and sun united was apparently 
unknown when Hawkina’s “ Silver Coins of England” 
appeared in 1841. 


5 Ruding, vol. i., 291, 
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The coinage of Richard III., as is well known, is not 
prolific in marks; with extremely few exceptions that 
king contented himself with the boar’s head and the rose 
and sun united. Edward [V., on the other hand, adopted, 
as I have shown, an immense number of various marks, 
and it is all but proved that those most esteemed by his 
brother Richard were never im favour with him. 

It may certainly be argued that, as Edward III. was 
entitled to the boar,® he and any of his descendants might 
have used it. We know, however, that this mark is 
noticed for the first time on a groat of Edward, weighing 
48 grains. Now the late Sir Henry Ellis, “who for 
many years noted every passage he could meet with, 
either in manuscript or print, in which the badges borne 
by Edward TV. are mentioned, has not been able to dis- 
cover a single instance of his using the boar.’"? 

The only inference to be drawn from the conclusive 
evidence before us is, that the boar’s head was adopted as 
a mint mark for the first time on coins issued in the reign 
of Edward V., and I believe it to be generally admitted 
that the rose and sun united was uscd simultancously, 
it being also one of Richard III.’s badges. Both marks 
were peculiar to, and are identified with, the name of 
Richard III., and were therefore naturally selected by 
him when he authorised a comage in his nepliew’s name. 

To a certain class of thinkers it may seem strange 
that Richard III., whilst plotting the destruction of his 
nephews, should have authorised an issue of coms in the 
name of Edward V. Such a line of conduct, however, 
ean hardly be looked upon as either extraordinary or ex- 
ceptional when we consider the acknowledged character of 





6 Archeologia, v. 17. 7 Hawkins, 278. 
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the man. Speed describes Richard as ‘close and secret, 
a deepe dissembler.” And without doubt the ostentatious 
display of affection which he exhibited for his nephews 
did serve him well for a time as a disguise wherewith to 
conceal his treacherous designs against them. His open 
protestations of attachment and loyalty towards the young 
king were, in like manner, craftily caleulated to remove 
suspicion, which, from the first, appears to have existed 
in the public mind. But when the moment arrived for 
aspiring openly to the crown, Richard’s cloak of dis- 
simulation was hastily cast aside, and he stood revealed in 
his true character. His transformation was sudden—too 
sudden indeed, for the ultimate success of his schemes. 
Richard III. is not without partisans, but those who may 
hereafter point to the coins of Edward V. in support of 
their theory, that the princes were not murdered by their 
amiable uncle, can scarcely be considered proficient in 
the difficult study of human nature. 

London groats are the only silver coins® that at present 
ean be allowed to Edward V. The silver coinage of 
Richard ITI. consisted likewise almost entirely of groats ; 
collectors find much difficulty in procuring his smaller 
pieces. Richard also, with very few exceptions, issued his 
eoins from the London mint. It is remarkable how 
closely the coinage of Edward V. assimilates with that of 
his uncle, and how many trifling facts and arguments 
ean be brought forward to prove that the following groats 
were of his time :— 


1. m.m. rose and sun united on obv. and rev, 


2. m.m. similar, but having a pellet in the spandril under 


8 Mr. Sainthill (Num. Chron., vol. xiv.) mentions a gold 
angel of Edward with the rose and sun united m.m, 
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the bust (Pl. VIII. No. 8.). A groat of Richard 
has also this slight peculiarity.® 


8. m.m. boar’s head on obv. and rev. 
4. mm. —o but with a pellet under the bust like 
0. 2. 


5. mm. obv., boar's head; rev., rose and sun united 
(engraved Num. Chron., vol. xiv., p. 26). 
According to a sale catalogue of May ath, 1850, 
a specimen of this type has a pellet likewise 
under the bust. 

6. m.in. obv., boar’s head ; rev., lis (exhibited last year by 
Mr. Sharp at the Numismatic Society). 


The coins are arranged much in the order of their 
rarity. No. 1, although very rare, is the commonest coin 
of the series. 

J. F, Neox. 





§ In a sale catalogue of the 27th of May, 1850, it was 
remarked of a coin of this type belonging to Richard I, 
‘‘The RIC deeper and larger, evidently from an altered die, 
probably one of Edward.” 


VI. 


ON SOME MEDALS STRUCK BY ORDER OF THE 
CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


[Read before the Numismatic Society, Dec. 16, 1869.] 


“Tue English have not been so careful as other polite 
nations to preserve the memory of their great actions and 
events on medals.” So wrote Dean Swift one hundred 
and sixty years ago; and what was true of us then is 
doubly true now. To the Corporation of London is due 
the credit of giving a brilliant example in opposition to 
this national carelessness. 

Previously to 1831 a long period had elapsed in which 
no great public work had been undertaken by the citizens. 
In that year the new London Bridge was opened, and, 
being considerably above the level of the old bridge, new 
approaches and new streets were necessary. These great 
works being completed, the King and Qucen, in state, 
opened the bridge, and, at the suggestion of R. Lambert 
Jones, Chairman of the Committee, a medal was struck 
by B. Wyon to commemorate the event. That the idea 
was carried out was doubtless due to a great extent to 
the honour and respect with which the chairman was on 
all sides regarded—a feeling which gave birth to another 
medal, bearing the bust of the Chairman himeelf, spon- 
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taneously presented to him by his fellow-citizens. The 
custom thus originated in the City has been perpetuated 
on every great occasion up to the present time, the result 
being secn in the collection now described. 

The smaller medal (No. 2), struck upon the opening of 
London Bridge, is interesting from the fact that it was 
used as public largesse by the Queen—probably the last 
instance of an old custom—Her Majesty scattering the 
medals broadcast among the people as her carriage passed 
along. 

The next medal was to commemorate the passing of 
the Reform Bill—a measure in which the Corporation 
had shown intense interest and in no small degree 
assisted. 

In 1834 was re-founded the City of London School, 
since become famous for the high position its pupils have 
taken in both Universities. Six out of the eight medals 
struck for this school possess great artistic merit, especially 
the beautiful Shakespearian Prize (No. 18). 

In 1837 the Queen visited in state the citizens, being 
the first occasion after her accession to the throne, when 
a beautiful medal was struck. 

In 1844 the Royal Exchange was opened, in com- 
memoration of which two medals were struck. 

- In 1849 that elegant building, the Coal Exchange, 
was opened by Prince Albert, who was accompanied by 
the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal. Upon this - 
occasion, as was most suitable, one of the most handsome 
medals ever produced in this country was issued, 

In 1855 the visit of the Emperor and Empress of 
the French afforded the citizens an opportunity of 
displaying their goodwill to our neighbours across the 
Channel. Later in the same year the King of Sardinia 
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visited the City. Upon each of these occasions the 
Corporation, in honour of the event, distributed a large 
and handsome medal. 

No one who was present can forget the heartfelt 
welcome with which the citizens received the Princess 
Alexandra on March 7th 1863; nor can any one who 
has seen it forget the medal engraved by J. G. Wyon on 
the occasion. 

In 1868 there was the Sultan’s visit, marking a great 
change in Eastern politics; while in 1869, upon the 
occasion of the opening of Blackfriars Bridge and the 
Holborn Viaduct, the Queen again honoured the City 
with her presence. 

These memorable occasions, referrmg to events of 
national as well as civic importance, have all (with the 
exception of the last two, medals for which are in execu- 
tion) been commemorated by medals. This praiseworthy 
custom is now likely to grow into a law, and will enlist, 
I am sure, the best wishes of this Society. 

It would be presumptuous in me to adduce any argu- 
ments to prove the value and interest of such historical 
documents, after the full testimony to this end of many 
learned writers; but of this we may be sure, that when, 
in the year 2870, our oft-quoted friend, the accomplished 
New Zealander, shall sit in his well-furnished study, 
pondering over the Victorian era in England, he will 
find no files of the Times to refer to, and not a single 
volume out of our many millions to assist him; and the 
chief contemporary evidence he will have of the truth of 
our nineteenth-century history will lie in our meagre 
coinage and in medals such as those issued by the Cor- 
poration of London, and which I have now the pleasure 
of offering to the notice of this Society. 
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List or MEDALS. 
No. 1. New Lonpon Briver. 1881. 
Obv.—Bust of the king to the right. Legend: WILLIAM 
THE FOURTH. 


Rev.—The Thames, spanned by a bridge of five arches, 
over which is LONDON BRIDGE ; and beneath, 
COMMENCED 15 JUNE, 1825. OPENED 
1 AUGUST, 1881. 


Engraved by B. Wyon. Size, 52 millimetres. 


No. 2. Toe Same. 


Obv.—City Arms, Crest, and Motto. 


Rev.—Bridge-House Estate Arms. Legend : LONDON 
BRIDGE COMMENCED 15 JUNE, 1825. 
OPENED 1 AUGUST, 1831. 


Engraved by B. Wyon. Size, 27 millimetres. 


No. 8. Tue Passtne or toe Rerorw Buu. 1882. 


Olv.—Britannia handing a scroll bearing the word 
REFORM to the Genius of Liberty. Upon the 
. ground is another scroll bearing tho words 
MAGNA CHARTA. In the background is a 
slab bearing the names of GREY, BROUGHAM, 
ALTHORP, RUSSELL, surmounted by a 
medallion bearing the king’s bust. In the 

exergue is ‘*2npv AND Sap WILLIAM IV. 


Rev.—A wreath, the Regal Crown at top, and the City Arms 
at foot, enclosing the inscription REFORM IN 
THE REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
IN THE COMMONS HOUSE OF PARLIA- 
MENT, 1832. 


Engraved by B. Wyon. Size, 52 millimetres. 


No. 4. Founparron Mepan or tae Crry or Lonpon Sonoon. 
1884, 


Obv.—Front view of the School. CITY OF LONDON 
SCHOOL. In the exergue: FOUNDED BY 
THE CORPORATION, 18384. 
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Rev.—aA robed figure, representing Knowledge, seated, and 
leaning upon a book, instructs a youth whose 
hand rests upon a tablet bearing the name of 
JOHN CARPENTER, 1447. The City Arms 
over all. Legend: FOR THE RELIGIOUS 
AND VIRTUOUS EDUCATION OF BOYS 
AND THEIR INSTRUCTION IN LITE- 
RATURE AND USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Engraved by B. Wyon. Size, 58 millimetres. 


No. 6. Visrr or rae Queen To GUILDHALL, UPON BER 
Accession To raz Torowe. 1887. 


Obv.—Bnst of the Queen, crowned. Legend: VICTORIA 


REGINA. 


Rev.—Front view of Guildhall. In the exergue: IN 
HONOUR OF HER MAJESTY'S VISIT TO 
THE CORPORATION OF LONDON, Orn 
NOV., 1887. 


Engraved hy W. Wyon. Size, 55 millimetres. 


No. G. Margaeaarran Prrze ror tae Ciry or Lonpon 
Scnoont. 1848, 


Obv.—Three shields, point to point. 1. Arms of the 
Beaufoy family. 2. City Arms. 8. Monogram, 
J.C. (John Carpenter). 


Fiev.—Wreath of laurel enclosing inscription, PREMIUM 
FOR MATHEMATICAL PROFICIENCY. 
Legend: CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, 
FOUNDED MDCCCORERXIY. 


Engraved by W. J. Taylor. Size, 51 millimetres. 


No. 7. Opzextxe or tae Rovan Excmancr. 1844. 


Olv.—Bnst of Sir Thomas Gresham. Legend: EMPO- 
RIVM REGIVM A THOMA GRESHAM, EQ. 
AVR. CIVE LONDINENSI CONDITVM A.8. 
MDLXXT. 

Fiev.—The statue of the Queen within the quadrangle 
of the building. Upon the pedestal: A.S. 
NMDCCCXLIV. XXVIII. OCT. 


Engraved by W. Wyon. Size, 74 millimetres, 
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No. 8. Tue Same. 


Obv.—Bust of the Queen. Logend: ROYAL EXCHANGE 
OPENED BY H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA, 
OCT. 28, 1844. 


Rev.—Threo coats of arms, viz.: City of London, Sir 
Thos. Gresham, and the Mercers’ Company. 
Legend: FIRST STONE LAID BY H.R.H. 
PRINCE ALBERT, JAN. 17, 1842. 


Engraved by W. Wyon. Size, 28-millimetres. 


No. 9. Warrrmne Prtze or tae Crry or Loxpon Scnoon. 
1845. 


Obv.—Fall length figure of John Carpenter, book in hand, 
who established the first city school in 1445. 


Rev.—Wreath with outside legend: PRIZE FOR 
WRITING. FOUNDED BY THOMAS LOTT, 
F.S.A., 1845. 


Size, 89 millimetres. 


No. 10. Anrramertro Prize. 1845. 


Obv.—Same as No. 4. 


Rev.—Arms and crest of the Hale family, with motto, 
SOLO DEO SALUS and the yenr 1845. Legend, 
in Gothic characters: ARITHMETICAL PRIZE. 
FROM WARREN STORMES HALE, CHAIR- 
MAN, ORIGINATOR OF THE SCHOOL. 


Engraved by B. Wyon. Size, 58 millimetres. 


No.11. Tue Opening or tan New Coa Excuance, 1849. 


Obv.—A central circular compartment, surrounded by, 
and annexed by the rim to, three others, equi- 
distant, all containing busts, viz.: In the centre, 
the Queen; above, Prince Albert; to the left, 
the Prince of Wales; to the right, the Princess 
Royal. In the spaces between the compartments 
are two cartoons and an inscription, 1. Prince 
Albert landing from the state barge at Billings- 
gate, leading by the hand the Prince of Wales 
and the Princess Royal. 2. The Presentation 
by the Lord Mayor of the Address, 8. ON 
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BEHALF OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA. Around is the legend: NEW COAL 
EXCHANGE, OPENED OCT. 80rn, 1819, BY 
H..H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


Rev.—aA boldly designed view of tho interior of the 
Exchange. In the oxergue the City Arms. 
Inseription around the whole: THE RIGHT 
HON. 81h JAMES DUKE, LORD MAYOR— 
JOHN WOOD, ES0., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE—JAMES li. BUNNING, ESQ., 
ARCHITECT. 


Engraved by B. Wyon. Size, 90 millimetres. 


No. 12. 2B. L. Jones, Esg., as Active Mewner or toe Cor- 
PORATION, AND THE OniginaToR or THE Present SEnres oF 
Mepats. 1849. 


Olv.—Bust to the right. Legend: R. LAMBERT 
JONES, A.D. MDCCCXLIX, 


fiev.—Ingeription within a wreath: PRESENTED BY 
HIS GRATEFUL FELLOW-CITIZENS TO 
COMMEMORATE EXERTIONS BY WHICH 
THE CITY OF LONDON WAS IMPROVED, 
ART -ENCOURAGED, HEALTH AND CON- 
VENIENCE PROMOTED. 


Engraved by W. Wyon. Size 65 millimetres. 


No. 18. Soanespeantan Prize or tHe Crry or Loxpoy 
ScHoon. 1851. 


Obv.—Bust to the left, with lemend: WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SBPEARE, BORN APRIL 23, 1664. DIED 
APRIL 25, 1616. 


fiev.—A group of figures from the most eclebrated of 
Shakespeare's plays. In the exergnue: CITY 
OF LONDON SHAKESPEARIAN PRIZE. 
FOUNDED 1851, BY HENRY B. H. BEAU- 
FOY, F.R.5. BORN APRIL 23, 1785. 


sone by B. Wyon, and one of his finest works. 
Size, 78 millimetres. 
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No. 14, Vistr or raz Exrsnon axp Express ov tae Frenon to 
GumpnmaLt. 1855. 


Obv.—Three-quarter-faced busts of the Emperor and 
Empress, the latter behind the former. Legend: 
NAPOLEON IIT ET EUGENIA GALLORUM 
IMPERATOR ET IMPERATRIX. 


Rev.—Britannia, behind whom is a lion, introduces France, 
beside whom is the imporial eagle, to tho City of 
London, 2 matron with mural crown, leaning 
on a shield bearing the City Arms. Legend: 
CONCORDES SERVAT AMICITIA. In the 
exerguo : LONDINI RECEPTI, 19 APR., 1855, 


Engraved by B. Wyon. Size, 77 millimetres. 


No. 15. Tae Vistr or trae Krxe or Sarprsta ro GuipHaLn. 
1856. 


Obv.—Bust of the King to tho left, with legend: VIC- 
TORIUS EMMANUEL Il. REX SARDINIAE 
IN LONDONIUM A PRAESIDE CIVIBUS- 

_ QUE RECEPTUS. 


Tev.—Britannia, seated, introduces Sardinia (a matron 
with helmet and shicld) to the City of London 
(a matron with mural crown). Legend: LIBERI 
LIBERIS GRATULANTUR SOCIIS. In the 
exergue, the City Arms and DEC. 4, 1855. 


Engraved by B. Wyon. Size, 77 millimetres. 


No. 16. Crry or Lonpow Scuoon Marzemarican Prize. 1857. 


Obv.—-The City Arms surrounded by a wreath of oak 
leaves. Legend: CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1884. 


Rev.—Wreath with arms of the Edkin family at top. 
Legend: EDKINS MEMORIAL PRIZE FOR 
MATHEMATICS. INST. 1857. 


Engraved by W. Wyon. Size, 48 millimetres. 
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No. 17., Recerrios or tHe Prmoess ALEXANDRA. 1868. 
Olv.—Buast to the left, over which is ALEXANDRA. 
Fev.—A group in front of the triumphal arch erected at 


London BGridgo, over which is WELCOME 
ALEXANDRA. A draped figure with mural 
crown, representing London, weleomes the 
Princess, who is led by the Princo of Wales. 
On the left is Hymon, and on the right Pence 
and Plenty, the latter waiting on bended Ineo 
to present a necklace and earrings, which are 
borne on a velvet cushion. Exergue: City Arms. 
MAR. 18638. 


Engraved by J. 5. and A. B. Wyon. Size, 77 millimetres. 


No. 18. Crrr or Loxpow Scmoon. Srewanr Memonran 
Pare. 1866 


Obv.—Same as No. 16. 
Rev.—Wreath, with legend: STEWART MEMORIAL 
PRIZE. INSTITUTED 1866. 


Engraved by W. Wyon. Size, 48 millimetres. 
No. 19. Crry or Loxpox Bonoon. Eneuisn Par. 1868, 


Obv.— Same as No. 4, 

Rev.—The arms and erest of the Mowlem family. Motto: 
LABORE. legend: ENGLISH PRIZE. 
FOUNDED BY JOHN MOWLEM, ESQ., 
A.D. 1868. 


Engraved by B. Wyon. Size, 58 millimetres, 
Wittiam Biapes. 


11, Abehurch Lane, 


1 For Plata IX. representing this medal, the Numismatic 
Society is indebted to Mr. W. Blades. 
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COINS OF ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS IN THE EAST. 
(Continued from vol. ix. p. 818.) 


By Maron-GenernaLt A. CUNNINGHAM. 





Berore the death of Enkratides the empire of the Bac- 
trian Greeks had been extended from Sogdiana to the 
mouths of the Indus, and from the great Drangian lake 
to the banks of the Hesudrus or Satlej. But after his 
murder, the wide dominions which he had held together 
with so much difficulty crumbled to pieces, and the once 
famous kingdom of Bactria was no more. The succession 
to the throne must have been obstinately disputed, as 
several of his sons, or principal officers, would appear to 
have seized upon different parts of the empire, where 
they made themselves independent. To add to the con- 
fusion, the Scythians just then invaded Bactria from the 
north, and at the same time Mithridates I., the most able 
and powerful of the Parthian monarchs, attacked the 
western provinces of Aria and Drangiana. 

Of the presumed competitors for the throne of Eukra- 
tides Apollodotus alone is known to history. The pro- 
bable career of Heliokles and Epander has already been 
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sketched, and that of Diomedes and Straton, the other 
supposed sons of Eukratides, will follow hereafter. Where 
so little is known I must claim every indulgence for the 
conjectures which I now venture to offer regarding the 
immediate successors of Eukratides. According to my 
view, Apollodotus was the eldest eon of Eukratides, and 
was associated in the kingdom with his father before the 
ludian campaign. Heliokles was another son, who was 
left as governor in Bactria. Epander, a third son, was 
perhaps governor of Alexandria Opiane, or the Upper 
Kabul Valley; and Diomedes, a fourth son, was governor 
of Demetrias, or Peukelaotis, in the Lower Kabul Valley. 
Straton, who may have been either a fifth son, or a prin- 
cipal officer of Eukratides, I take to have been governor 
of Taxila in the Panjab. His later coins give the title of 
Philopater, which is generally admitted to denote the 
royalty of the father; but if, as I suppose, these coins 
belong to a second Straton, the son and successor of the 
first, the royalty of the father would apply to Straton 
himself. The connection with Enukratides is, however, 
a mere conjecture; and I should prefer to associate him 
with Demetrins and Lysias, did not his wife, Agathokleia, 
appear to have a better claim to that relationship. 
This, however, is not a very strong objection, as the 
marriage of brothers and sistera was a common prac- 
tice in the royal families of Syria and Egypt at this 
very period. I am inclined, therefore, to consider Straton 
and Agathokleia as the brother and sister of Lysias, and 
the children of Demetrius. I suppose Straton to have 
‘held the Eastern Panjib during the reigns of Lysias and 
Autialkidas, and to have been tributary to Eukratides 
just before his murder, after which he made himself the 
undisputed master of the Panjab, 
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APOLLODOTUS THE GREAT. Puioraror, Sorer. 


1 O ® 11. Pidrachma, Plate TX., Fig. 1. Author, 
152°5 gre. Duplicate, Brit. Mus., from author. Only these 
two specimens known. 


Olv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulder. Cirenlar legend, BAZSIAEQS 
MEPAAOY SOTHPOS KA @I1AOMATOPOS 
ATIOAAOAOTOY. 

fier.—Helmeted and draped figure of Athene Promachos 
moving to left, with mgis on left arm, and 
thunderbolt in upraised right hand. In field 
to left No. 48 monogram, and to right No. 49 
monogram. Cirenlar Arian legend, Meharajasa 
tradatase Apaladatasa, 


2.087. Hemidrachma. Plate IX., Fig. 8. Author, 36 
gre. Rare. Ariana Antiqua, pl.iv.,13. Thomas, No. 1. 


Olw.—Bare diademed head of king as on No. 1. Cireular 
legend, BASIAEQS EQTHPOS KAI #LAO0IIA- 
TOPOS ATOAAOAOTOY. 
_ Her.—Type and legend as on No. 1. In field to left No. 
4G monogram. <A few specimens have No. 61, 
and a single coin has No. 71. 


8.0 27. Hemidrachma. Plate IX., Fig. 8. Author, 
86-5 ers. Very rare. Duplicates, Brit. Mus. and E. I. 
Mua. 


Obr.—Bare diademed head of king as on No.1. Cireular 
legend, BASIAEDS SOTHPOS ATMOAAO- 
AOTOY. 


iter.—Type and legend as on No. 1. In field to left the 
Arian character di, and to right No. 74 mono- 
pram. Arian legend as on No, 1. 


4. OR6. Hemidrachme, Plate TX., Fig. 4. Author, 31 
ers. Hare. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., 15. Thomas, No. 8. 
Obv.—Indian elephant moving to right. Cireular legend, 
BASIAEDNS ATIOAAOQAOTOY ZOTHPOS. 
Rev.—Humped Indian bull moving to right. Circular 
Arian legend, Mahurajasa Apeladatesa tradatasa, 
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5. Om’. Hemidrachwea. Plate IX., Fig. 6. Anthor, 
365 grs. Common. Ariana Antiqna, pl. iv., 16. Thomas, 
No. 2. 


Obv.—Elephant as on No. 4. Legend on three sides, the 
same as on No. 4. In exergue EB. 

Fev.—Bull as on No. 4. Arian legend on three sides, the 
same as on No. 4. In exergue NO. Other 
specimens have Nos, 10,17, 81, and 85 mono- 


6.0412. Hemiohol. Plate IX., Fig. 6. Author, 256 
grs. Rare. None in the Masson collection. Thomas, No. 5. 


Olv.—Apollo standing to right, clad in the chlamys and 
anaxyrides, or tight eastern trousers, with quiver 
behind left shoulder, and holding out an arrow 
with both hands. In field to left No. 74 mono- 
gram. Cireular legend as on No. 8. 


Fev.—Tripod. In field to right and left the Arian letters 
di and wu. Circular Arian legend, as on No. 8. 
On a few specimens the legends are disposed in 
three straight lines. 


A single specimen, procured in Bannu by Colonel Honner, 
has No. 68 monogram, with the Arian letters a and r, with 
erp salaaces attached, ag in the Arian characters on the coins 
o res. 


7. OA 6. Lepton. Plate IX., Fig. 7. General Van Cort- 
landt. Very rare. Thomas, No. 9. 


Olv.—Rnude figure of Apollo to right, holding ont an arrow, 
as on No.6, surrounded by a square of astra- 
galus beading. No legend. 

Fiev.—Royal diadem, with ends hanging down. Arian 
legend on three sides, Maharajasa tradatasa 
Apaladatasa, | i 


8 O48 6. Half-Lepton? Plate IX., Fig. 8. Author, 22 
grs. Thomas, No. 10. 


Olv.—Humped Indian bull to right, in a square of astra- 
galus beading. No legend, 


Rev.—Tripod in a similar square. No legend. 
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9. 0 418. Dickalkon. Plate IX., Fig. 9. Author, 188 gre. 
Very rare. Thomas, No, 4. 


Oby.—Draped figure of Apollo holding out an arrow, as 
on No. 6, with bow resting on the ground before 
him, in a square of astragalus beading. Legend 
on three sides, BAZIAENS ENTHPOS KAI 
PIAQTATOPOS ATIOAAQAOTOY. 

Rev.—Tripod, surrounded by a square of astragalus bead- 
ing. In field to right No. 46 monogram. Arian 
legend on three sides, Moherajasa tredatasa 
Apaladatasa. 


f. O 7. Chalkous. 68 gre. 


Types and legends as on No. 9, but legend disposed in four 
lines. 


10.049. Hemiobol. Plate TX., Fig. 10. Anthor, 261 
ers. Rare. Thomas, No. 6. 


Obv.—Draped figure of Apollo holding out an arrow, as on 
No. 6. Legend on three sides, BAEZIAEOS 
SQTHPOD ATOAAOAOTOY. 

Aeo.—Tripod surrounded by a square of large beads. In 
field to right the Arian letter Iu, Arian legend 
on three sides, Maharajase tradatasa Apalada- 
tase. 


10a. O 7. Dichalkon. Author, 147 gra. 
10b. O 7. Chalkous. Author, 47 gre. 
Types and legends as on No. 10, with No. 46 monogram. 


11, O #10. Dichaikon. Plate IX., Fig. 11. Erit. Mus., 
165 gre. Unique. 


Obe.—Draped figure of Apollo standing to front, holding a 

" bow in his wpraised left hand, and resting an 

arrow on the ground with his right hand. - 

Legend on three sides, BASIAEQS SOTHZOS 

ATIOAAQAOTOY. 

Rev.—Tripod. In field to left No. 48 monogram, and to 

right No. 49 monogram. Arian legend on three 
sides, Meharajasa tradatase Apaladatasa, 
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128. O04 8. Dichalion. Plate TK., Fig. 12. Author, 117 
ers. Duplicate, Mr. E. C, Bayley. Extremely rare. Thomas, 
No, 11. 


Obv.—Draped figure of Apollo seated on a chair to right, 
and holding out a bow in his left hand. Legend 
on three sides, naa on No. 11. 

Rev.—Tripod. In field to right No. 140 monogram and 
the Arion lotter s, and to left the Arian lotter 
orr. Arian legend on three sides, ag on No. 11. 


18. O 4 10. Trichalion. Plate IX., Fig. 18. Anthor, 
198 gre. Very rare. 


Obe.—Apollo naked, standing to front, holding an arrow 
downwards in bis right hand, and resting his 
bow on the ground with his left hand. ‘Legend 
on three sides, BASIAENS ATOAAOAOTOY 
SOTHPOS. 

Rev.—Tripod in a beaded square. In field to right No. 77 
monogram, forming the letters KA or AK. Arian 
legend on three sides, Muharajesa Apaladatasa 
tradatasa. 


fa. O 29. Diehalkon, Mean of twelve specimens, 148 
gre. Very common. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., 17. Thomas, 
No. 7. 

s and legends as on No. 18. The usual monograms are 
Nos. 17, 20, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 85, and 181. 


14.0 H 7. Chatkows. Plate IX., Fig. 14. Author, 59 
ers. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., 10. 


Obly.—Apollo standing, as on No. 18, but with the arrow 
ae on the ground. Same legend as on 
o. 18, 


Rev.—Tripod in beaded square. Arian legend ns on 
No. 18. In field to right No. 66 monogram. 


All the specimens of this type are of inferior execution. 


DIONYSIUS. Sores. 


1.Om87. Hemidrachma. Plate IX., Pig. 15. Author, 86 
- Duplicates, E. I. Mus. and Calcutta Asiat. Soc., all from 
General Abbott's collection. Extremely rare. Thomas, No. 1. 
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Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on shoulder. Cirenlar legend, BAZIAEROS 
Z0THPOZ AIONYSIOY. 


fie. —Helmoted figure of Athene Promachos, moving to 
loft, with mgis on left arm, and thunderbolt in 
upraised right hand. In field to right No. 74 
monogram. Cireular Arian legond, Maharajasa 
tredatesa Dinnisiyasa. 


2. O 408. Hemiobo!. Plate TX., Fig. 16. Author, 289 
gras. Duplicates, E. I. Mus. and Brit. Mus,, 252 prs. Very 
rive. Thomas, No. 2. 


Ole.—Apollo clad in the chlamys and anewyrides, or tight 
eastern trousers, standing to right, and holding 
out an arrow with both hands. Legend on threa 
sides, as on No. 1. 


Ree.—Tripod. In field to right and left the Arian letters 
stand «. Circular Arian legend, Mahearajase 
tradatasa Dinnisiyase. 


8. OG. Lepton.’ Plate TX., Fig. 17. Colonel Bush. 
See Thomas, No. 8. Indian Antiquities, pl. xlii., fig. 7. 


Ole.—Rude figure of Apollo, ag on No. 2, in a square of 
astragalus beading, but without legend. 
Tiver.—Royal dindem, with ends hanging down. Arian 

legend on three sides, as on No. 2. 


ZOIL0S. Dimaros, Soren. 


1.08. Hemidrachma., Plate X., Fig. 1. Anthor, 56-5 
grs. Unique. 

Olv.—Bare diademed head of king to right with chlamys 
on shoulder. Legend semicireular above and 
straight below, BAZIAEOS AIKAIOY TOWAOY. 

FRer.—Herakles standing to front, carrying the lion's skin, 
and club sloping over his left arm, and holding 
out a wreath with his right band. On his left 
shoulder stands a small winged figure of Victory, 
who is crowning him with her wreath. In field 
to left No. 18 movogram. Circular Arian legend, 
Maharajasa dhramikesa Shoitlase, 
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9 Om 7. Hewidrachma, FE. I. Mus., 85 grs., from 
General Abbott. Duplicates, Bodleian Library, Oxford, and 
Lady Headfort. Thomas, No. 1. 

Obe.—Type and legend as on No. 1. 

Rev.—Hernkles as on No. 1, but with the club upright, 
and without the small figura on the shonlder, 
In the field to left monogram No. 78 of Thomas, 
forming ZCDIAElac. On the Bodleian specimen 
the monogram is No. 87, and on Lady Headfort's 
eoin No, 58. 


8. O mT. Hemidrachma., Plate X., Pig. 2. Anthor, 87-5 
grs. Very rare. Thomas, No. 2 

Obv.—Dindemed bust of king to right, with chlamys on 
the shoulder. Cirenlar legend, BASIAENS 
ZOTHPOS ZOLAOY. 

FRev.—Helmeted figure of Athens Promachos to left, with 
egis on left arm, and thunderbolt in upraised 
right hand. In field to right No. 145 monogram 
and the Arian character BO, and to left the 
Greek letters BO. Circular Arian legend, Maha- 


rajesa tradatasa Jhoilasa. 


4.0411. Hemiobol. Plate X., Fig. 8. Lady Hendfort. 
Thomas, No. &. 

Obr.—Bearded head of the king as Herakles, covered with 
the lion's skin, to the right. Legend on three 
sides, BAZIAEDE AIKATOY TOLAOY. 

Rev.—Club and bow ease, with bow inside, surrounded by 
a wreath of ivy. In field to right No. 91 mono- 
gram. Arian legend on three sides, Maharajasa 
dhramikasa Jhotlasa. 


5. O #211. Hemiobol. Plate X., Fig. 4. Author, 247 gre. 
Rare. Thomas, No. 4. 

Obv.—Figare of Apollo to right, clad in the chlamys and 
tight eastern trousers (anaxyrides), and holding 
out bis bow with both hands. .A small elephant 
behind. Cirenlar legend, BAZIAENS ZNTHPOS 
ACOIAOY. 

Aerv.—Tripod. In field to right and loft the Arian letters 
« and r. Cireular Arian legend, Maharajase 
iradatasa Jheilasa, The Brit. Mus. specimen 
reads Jailed. 
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Sa. O A 11. Trichalken, Author, 199 gre. Duplicate, 
Brit. Mus. 


Types and legends os on No. 5, but without the elephant. 
On obverse No. 142 monogram forming EYSY, and on reverse 
the Arian letters ti and r on author's coin, and ke and j on 
Brit. Mus. specimen. 


6.0 488. Chatkous. E. 1. Museum, 67 grs., from General 
Abbott. Seo Plate X., Fig, 5. 
Olv.—Indian elephant moving to right, Legend oblite- 
rated. 
Riev.—Tripod. In field to right and left the Arian letters 
aand +. Ctreular Arian legend, Maharajasa 
tradatasa Jhotilasa, the name being imperfect. 


Ga. O Al. Lepton. Plate X., Fig. 5. Mr. E. 0. Bayley. 


Oly.—Indian olephant moving to right, as on No. 6. 
Legend imperfect, . . ZCDIA 

Rev.—Tripod. In field to left the Arian character dit. 
Arian legend imperfect, Maha(rajasa tradatasa) 
Jhoilasa. 


DIOMEDES. Soren. 


1,0 RT. Hemidrachme. Plate X., Fig. 6. Mr. EB. C. 
Bayley. : 

Olvw.—Helmeted head of king to right, with the ends of 
the diadem hanging behind, and the chlamys on 
the shoulder. Cirenlar legend, BASIAEOS 
ESQTHPOZ AIOMHAOY. 

Rev.—The Dioskuri, dismounted, standing to the front, 
and holding their spears upright beside them. 
In field to right No. 189 monogram. Circular 
Arian legend, Muharajese tradatesa Diyamedasa. 


2%,Om7. Hemidrachma. Plate X., Fig. 7. Author, 28-5 
gra. Much defaced. Unique. 


Olv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulder. Legend as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Type, legend, and monogram as on No. 1; but the 
monogram to 
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8. O 4 8. Dickalkon, Plate X., Fig. 8. Author, 120 
ers. Rare. Ariana Antiqua, pl. v., fig. 1. Thomas, No. 1. 


Ohv.—The Dioskuri, dismounted, standing to the front, as 
on the reverse of the silver coins. Legend on three 
slides, BASIAENES ZNTHPOS AIOMHAOY. 


Rev.—Humped Indian bull moving to right. In field 
below No. 107 monogram with 3. Arion legend 
on three sides, Maharajase tradatasa Diyame- 
dest. 


On other coins the monogram is No. 58, either alone, or 
with the letter 3. 


ARCHEBIUS. Drratos Nirernonos. 


1OR11. Didrachmea. Plate X., Fig. 9. HE. I. Mus., 
189 prs., from General Abbott. Unique. Thomas, No. 1. 
Hee Nom. Chron., N.8., I., Plate IV., 8, and p. 267, 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulder. Circular legend, BAZIAENZ 
AIRAIOY NIKEHSOPOY APXEBIOY. 


Rev.—Half-draped figure of Zeus standing to the front, 
holding @ sceptre in his left hand, and a thunder- 
bolt in his upraised right hand. In field to right 
No. 65 monogram. Circular Arian legend, 
Maharajasa dhramikasa jayadharasa Arkhebiyasa. 
Bee Fig. 10. 


la. ORT. Hemidrachma. Author, 85-5 gre. Duplicate, 
E. I. Mus. See Ariana Antiqua, pl. ii., 8. Thomas, No. la. 


Types and legends the same as on No.1. Monogram form- 
ing the letters TAZAKA, which is Ptolemy's name for Ghazni. 


2.010. Didrachma. Plate X., Fig. 10. Author, 148 
era. Unique. 


Olv.—Helmeted head of the king to right, with the ends 
of the diadem floating behind, and the chlamys 
on the shoulders. Cireular legend as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Type and legend the same as No. 1, with same 
nLonogram, 
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2a.O0 R77. Hemidrachma. Brit. Mus. 
Same types, legends, and monogram as No. 2. 


8. O M10. Didrachma. Plate X., Fig. 11, 3. I. Mem. 


.147°5 grs., from General Abbott. Unique. Thomas, No. 2. 


See Num. Chron., N.§., IL., Plate IV., Fig. 9 


Obv.—Helmeted head of king to left, with ends of diadem 
falling behind on his right shoulder ; on his left 
shoulder the mgis; and grasping a javelin in 
a — right hand. Circular legend as on 

o 1. 


Rev.—Type and legend the same as No. 1, with No. 189 
monogram. 


8a, O R77. Hemidrachma, E.1. Mus. See Ariana Antiqua, 
pl. xxi., 10. Thomas, No. 3. 


Types and legends as on No. 8. Monograms No. 16 and 
107 with P attached. 


4.010. Dichalkon, Plate X., Fig. 12. Author, 147 
grs. Duplicates, author and Caleutta Asiat. Soc. 140 grs. 
Extremely rare. Thomas, No. 4. 


Obv.—Winged figure of Victory moving to left, holding a 
palm branch in her left hand, and a wreath in 
her right hand. Circular legend, BAZIAEQ? 
AIKAIOY NIKH®OPOY APXEBIOY. 


Rev.—Owl standing to front. In field to right No. 65 
monogram. Circular Arian legend, Maharajasa 
dhramikasa jayadharasa Arkhebiyasa. 


5. O 9. Dichalkon. Plate X., Fig. 18. Author, 104 
grs. Extremely rare. This coin is very much corroded; but 
the engraving is taken from a lead impression of a good coin, 
which T believe to have formed part of General Ventura’s col- 
lection. A silver cast of a third specimen is in the Calcutta 
Museum of the Bengal Asiatic Society. ic 

Obv.—Bare, bearded, and diademed head of king, as Zeus, 
to right, with the shoulders draped, and a sceptre 
over the left shoulder. Legend on three sides, 
as on No. 4. 
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Rev.—Egg-shaped caps and palms of the Dioskun. In 
exergue, No. 65 monogram. Arian legend on 
three sides, as on No. 4. 


6.0410. Dichaikow, Plate X., Fig. 14. Author, 165-5 
gre. Extremely rare. Duplicates: E. I. Mus. and Brit. Mus., 
165 grs. See Num. Chron. XVI., Plate XVI., Fig. 8, and 
page 111. 


Olv.—Indian elephant moving to right. Legend on three 
sides, aa on No. 4. 


Rer.—Owl to front. No. 65 monogram. Arian legend as 
on No. 4. 


Arotitopotus (Philopator, Soter). 


The fypes of the silver coins of Apollodotus present the 
figure of Athene Promachos, which is always associated 
with the title of Philopator and the elephant and humped 
bull of India. The types of the copper coins are exclu- 
sively dedicated to Apollo and his tripod, in evident 
allusion to the name of the king. The position of the 
figure of Apollo is varied on different specimens; but 
without a single exception, the whole of the copper money 
of this king is dedicated to the worship of Apollo. . 

There is a great variety of monograms on the coins of 
Apollodotus; but most of them are of rare occurrence. 
The commonest, which is found on 80 specimens out 
of 120, is some variety of Nos. 81 to 84, which I read as 
MITP. The next is No. 74, which I have found on 24 
coins, sometimes accompanied by the Arian letters, Di-w. 
I read it as Diodoteia, which I have conjectured to be the 
later name of Alexandreia Opiane. The next is No, 68, 
found on 10 specimens, which I read as Andrapana, 
because it is accompanied by the Arian letters Ada or 
Andra on a fine round copper coin from the Bannu 
valley. The <Andrapana of Ptolemy I would identify 
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with Driband, an important town to the west of the 
Indus ori the Gomal river, which commands the road from 
Dera Ismiil Khan to Ghazni and Kandahar. It may also 
be read as APMATouas, or Harmatelia, which is the name 
given by Diodorus to the “City of Brahmans,”’ in Sindh. 
It is no doubt the famous city of Brahmana of the 
Hindus, and the Grahmanabed of the Muhammadans. 
No. 76, which occurs on 4 coins, may alao be read as 
Andrapana; and No. 47, also on 4 specimens, is perhaps 
only a variety of No. 68. No. 79, which is found on 9 
specimens. I read as Alerandreia, as the monogram of 
Opiane is not found on any of the coins of Apollodotus. 
On all the specimens that I have seen, this monogram is 
accompanied by the letters EI on the obverse, which may, 
perhaps, represent the year 15 of the king’s reign. Wo. 
10, which I read as Arachotus, is found on 5 coins. 
No. 17 on 17 coins, and No. 77 on 8 coins, I read as 
Karsana. 

The coins of Apollodotus, with the title of Sofer alone, 
are common; but those with the additional title of 
Philopator are comparatively rare. Only two coins have 
yet been found with the more ambitious title of Meyas, or 
the Great; but both Philopater and Megas are confined 
to the Greek legends, as the Arian legends invariably 
present the title of Sefer only. The find-spots of the 
Philopator coins are almost entirely limited to the Panjiib 
and N.W. India. There are none in the Masson collec- 
tion from Kabul and Begram. General Ventura’s silver 
specimens, which were procured in the Panjab, are 
chiefly Philopator coins, and nearly all the silver coins 
found in India are of the same kind. 

The readings of the monograms are at present too 
uncertain to be of much value in determining the extent 
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of the kingdom of Apollodotus. But the total absence of 
the two common monograms, Nos. 18 and 58, which I 
read as Dienysopolis and Demetrias, is of some importance, 
-asit shows that most probably he did not possess the 
Lower Kabul Valley. The Philopator coins, which are 
all found either along the line of the Indus, or to the 
eastward, usually bear Nos. +7, 68, and 76 monograms, 
for which I have suggested Andrapana as-a probable 
reading; but perhaps Hermatelia, or the “City of 
Brahmans,” in Middle Sindh, is the preferable reading 
for the first two. The rarer monograms on the Philopator 
coins are Nos. 51, 66, and 72, of which the second may 
be read doubtfully as MOYAravas, or Multan. 

The evidence derived from the find-spots during the 


last forty years is fortunately much more certain and . 


definite. From these we learn that the kingdom of 


Apollodotus must have included the Upper Kabul valley . 


in the north, Kandahar and Roh in the west and east, 
and Sindh in the south. These formed his permanent 
dominions; but at some time he must also have possessed 
Drangiana on the west, with the lower Panjab sai come 
portion of Rajputina on the east. 

In my account of Eukratides and Heliokles, I have 
stated all my reasons for believing that Apollodotus was 
the eldest son of Eukratides, who was associated in the 
kingdom with his father. I first published this opinion 
in 1840,' and it has since been confirmed beyond all 
reasonable doubt by the opportune discovery of a late 
coin of Eukratides struck upon an Apollodotus.? The 
argument for this affiliation is based partly on the use of 
the title of Philopator, which denotes the association of a 
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1 Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1840, pp. 869, 870. 
* See Plate VI., Fig. 5, of the coins of Eukratides. 
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son with his father, and partly on the fact that Apollo- 
dotus is the only Greek king posterior to Eukratides 
whose coins are found in Arachosia and Drangiana, 
the two western provinces of the Bactrian empire of 
Eukratides, which were wrested from his son by Mithri- 
dates the Great of Parthia. 

The position here assigned to Apollodotus is not incon- 
sistent with the only two passages of ancient authors in 
which he is mentioned by name. In the brief epitome 
of Trogus Pompeius, the notice of the occupation of 
Sogdiana and Bactriana by the Scythians is immediately 
followed by the mention of the exploits of the Indian 
kings Apollodotus and Menander.2 Now the Scythian 
occupation of the countries on the Oxus is fixed by the 
Chinese writers in the year s.c. 168, or shortly after the 
death of Eukratides, an event which perhaps suggested, or 
at least precipitated, the Scythian invasion; and, as these 
exploits of Apollodotus and Menander are the only other 
points of Eastern history noticed by the epitomizer, I 
conclude that they must have formed the most striking 
portion of the history of the Greek kings of Ariana and 
India between the death of Eukratides in s.c. 165, and 
the final downfall of the Greek power in 3.c. 126. This 
view is fully supported, not only by the great abundance 
of the coins of these two princes, but also by the great 
extent of country over which they are now found. 

The second mention of Apollodotus is in the well- 
known passage of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 


3 Prolog. Trog. Pomp. xli. ‘ Deinde qua re pugnante Sey- 
thie gentes Saraucm et Asioni Bactra oceupavere et Sogdianos. 
Deinde quoque res addite geste per Apollodotum et Menan- 
drum reges eorum."” As the Scythians had oceupied Bactriana 
eorum must refer to India. : 

4 Hudson. Geog. Vet. Script. i. 27, “‘ad' of weéype vor & 
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where the author states that “even in his time ancient 
drachmas were current at Barygaza, bearing in Greek 
characters the stamp of the kings Apollodotus and 
Menander, who reigned after Alexander.” From this 
statement I would draw the same inferences of length of 
reign and extent of power that have already been arrived 
at from the notice of Trogus, as well as from the evidence 
afforded by the abundance and wide-spread extent of the 
find-spots of his coins. 
In both of these passages the name of Apollodotus is 
placed before that of Menander, which is a point of some 
importance, as Wilson and Raoul Rochette have supposed 
him to have been the son and successor of Menander.? In 
the notice of the Periplus it is perhaps possible that the 
order of the names may be accidental; but it seems to 
me much more probable that the author must have been 
acquainted with their history and relative positions. In 
the notice of Trogus, which is a chronological epitome of 
events, the order of the names cannot be accidental; and 
I accept the joint testimony of the two passages as a 
sufficient proof that Apollodotus was the predecessor of 
Menander. : 
According to my view Apollodotus was the eldest son 
of Eukratides, and was associated with his father as joint 
king at the opening of his Indian campaign, about 


Bapyydgas wadatal spoywpdver doayyal, ypdppacw ‘EAAqvixdcs 
éyxcyapayperat, Erurwaray jeri *AdedavSpov BeBartheuxérwy, 
AmodAoddérov kat Mevardpav. 

§ Wilson. Ariana Antiqua, p. 288. “ Menander, who it 
seems to be admitted generally, was probably the predecessor 
and father of Apollodotus.” Raonl Rochetie, in Jour. dea Say., 
Oct., 1885, p. 579, says, “Philopator, et de 1a il résulte, 
presque avec certitude, qu’Apollodote était fils, et qu'il devint 
le —— de Menandre, aprés Ini avoir été associé de son 
vivant.” 
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n.c. 168. He then assumed the title of Philopator, which 
is found upon most of his coins that have been discovered 
to the east of the Indus. The direction of this campaign 
is not indicated: but, as I have already shown reason for 
believing that a previous expedition had been conducted 
against Antialkidas in the Panjib, his later campaign 
may have heen directed against Sindh and the provinces 
on the Lower Indus. The coins of Eukratides himself 
afford no indications on this point, and the readings of 
the monograms on the Philopator coins of Apollodotus 
are not sufficiently certain to offer a trustworthy clue. — 
It is therefore only a plausible conjecture that the Indian 
campaign of Eukratides was conducted from Arachosia 
against the provinces on the Lower Indus. The expedi- 
tion was successful, and India was added to the dominions 
of Eukratides. The conclusion must be given in the 
words of the historian, as it is much too important to be 
curtailed: On his march back,” says Justin,’ “ he was 
murdered by his son, whom he had associated in the 
kingdom; who, glorying in the parricide, as if he had 
slain an enemy aud not his father, both drove his chariot 
through the blood, and ordered the body to be cast out 
unburied.” This son I believe to have been Apollodotus ; 
and the immediate result of his crime I conjecture to 
have been the revolt of all the northern provinces; of 
Bactriana under Heliokles; of Kabul under Epander; of 
Peshiwar under Diomedes; and of Taxila and the Panjab 
under Straton. 

Where history is silent we must be content with 


¢ Justin. Hist. xli. 6. ‘Unde cum se reciperet, a filio, 
quem socinm regni fecerat, in itinere interficitur, qui non dissi- 
mulato parricidio, velut hostem, non patrem interfecieset, ot 
per sanguinem ejus currum egit, et corpus abjici insepultum 
jussit. 
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inferences more or less probable; but when several 
independent inquirers come to the same result, their 
mature conclusions, derived from the consideration of 
many minute facts, may be accepted as the best substitute 
for actual history. This is more especially the case with 
the period immediately following the murder of Eukra- 
tides. History has left no record of the consequences ; 
but the opinions of Lassen, Wilson, General de Bartho- 
lomzi, and myself, which were all independently formed 
nearly thirty years ago, agree in attributing the division 
of the Bactrian empire among several contemporary 
princes to the period immediately following the murder 
of Eukratides.’ 

To this period I would assign the conquest of Aria and 
Drangiana by Mithridates the Great of Parthia, and the 
final separation of those provinces from the dominions of 
the Eastern Greeks. Bayer supposes that it was the 
son and successor of Eukratides who invited Demetrius 
Nikator to invade Parthia in 5.c. 140.3 This view was 
adopted under the belief that the monogram on the’single 
coin of Eukratides then known represented the date 108 
of the Bactrian era, or s.c. 148, according to his reckon- 
ing. But as I have already pointed out that dates cannot 
be expressed in monograms, on account of the various 
readings of which they are susceptible, the late date 
suggested by Bayer is left without any support what- 
ever. 

According to my view, the murder of Eukratides took 
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7 Lassen, Zur Gesehichte der Griech. und Indoskyth. 
Kénige, 1888, p. 288, and Indische Alterthomskunde, II. xxiv., 
1852; Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 267, 1641; De Barthalomei, 
Kéhnes Zeitschrift, p. 76, 1848; Cunningham, Num. Chron., 
VIII. 176, 1848. 

# Hist. Regn. Gree. Bact., p. 95. 
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place about n.c. 165, and was immediately followed by 
the revolt of all the northern provinces. I suppose that 
Apollodotus, who was then approaching Arachosia from 
the Lower Indus, at once directed his arms againat 
Kipander in Kabul, whom he speedily suppressed. His 
next step was to make preparations for a campaign 
against Heliokles in Bactria. I think it highly probable 
that Heliokles may haye sought the aid of Mithridates 
of Parthia, who just about that time invaded the western 
provinces of Aria and Drangiana, either under the specious 
pretence of avenging the murder of Eukratides or as an 
ally of Heliokles. Now it is a curious coincidence that 
at this very same time Antiochus IV., Epiphanes, crossed 
the Euphrates, and advanced to Elymais, from whence 
he retired through Media to Babylon.? As no cause is 
assigned for this expedition, it appears to me not im- 
probable that the assistance of the Syrian king may 
have been sought by Apollodotus for the protection of his 
western provinces against the attack of Mithridates. This 
suggestion is strongly supported by the fact that Elymais 
lies about midway on the direct route between Babylon 
and Drangiana. This advance to Elymais was made in 
B.c. 164, by which time I suppose that Mithridates had 
completed the conquest of Aria and Drangiana, and had, 
perhaps, made peace with Apollodotus, on the condition 
of their permanent cession to Parthia. Under this 
supposition the intervention of Antiochus was too late, 
and he accordingly returned disappointed to Babylon.” 
The dominions of Apollodotus were now confined to the 


6 Josephus, Antiq., xii. 7,2; xii. 0,1. 1 Maccabees vi. 1; 
ix. 1. 

1 1 Maccabees vi. 4. ‘And departed thence with great 
heaviness, and returned to Babylon.” 
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Paropamisade, or Upper Kabul valley, to Arachosia, or 
Afghanistan, and to the districts on the Lower Indus. 
With the exception of Kashmir, this is almost exactly the 
same extent of territory that was possessed by the Durini 
kings of Kibul in the beginning of the present century. 
During the struggle with Mithridates, in u.c. 164, I sup- 
pose that Diomedes may have advanced from Peshiwar, 
and liave taken temporary possession of Kabul, from 
which he was at once ejected on the return of Apollodotus 
from Drangiana. This attack was probably followed by a 
more serious invasion of Straton from the Panjiib, who 
would appear, from his monograms, to have leld posses- 
sion of the two contiguous cities of Karsana and Ophiana 
for some time, or perhaps from s.c. 164 to 162, whilst 
Apollodotus still maintained his hold on Kabul itself. 

About p.c. 162, as I have already stated in my account 
of Heliokles, I suppose that the Greeks were finally driven 
out of Bactriana by the Scythians, and that Heliokles 
then managed to establish himself in the Upper Kabul 
valley. Perhaps the two brothers, Apollodotus and 
Heliokles, may have joined their forces for the expulsion 
of Straton, after which Heliokles may have retained peace- 
ful possession until nc. 158. He was then probably 
succeeded for a short time by Archebius, who was perliaps 
his son, and in the following year I suppose Apollodotus 
to have once more become the undisputed master of the 
greater part of his old dominions, comprising Kabul, 
Afghanistan, and Sindh. 

During this period, from s.c. 165 to 158, the Panjab 
was most probably held by Straton, whom I conjecture to 
have been succeeded by Menander. The probable career 
of these two: princes will be described hereafter. At 
present it is sufficient to say that I believe Apollodotns 
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and Menander to have lived in peace with each other, 
and that the Indian exploits attributed to them by Trogus 
refer to distinct campaigns in different parts of the East; 
those of Apollodotus being from Sindh against Rajputana, 
and those of Menander from the Panjiib against North- 
west India. 

In the epitome of Trogus we have nothing recorded 
but the bare fact of certain exploits of Apollodotus in 
India; but if we may make a guess, founded on the 
actual campaigns of the early Mussulman conquerors, 
Mahmud of Ghazni and Muhammed Ghori, it seems most 
probable that the exploits of Apollodotus must have been 
directed against the famous fort of Ajmir, in Central 
Rajputina, and against Khambay, and other rich cities 
on the western coast of India; and, perhaps, even against 
Ujain. This is partially corroborated by the find-spots of 
his coins, at Karnal, to the north of Delhi;-at Pushkar, 
near Ajmer, and in Gujarit; as well as by their long- 
continued currency at Barygaza, as noticed by the author 
of the ‘‘ Periplus.” My own impression is that Barygaza 
itself must have formed part of the dominions of Apollo- 
dotus, and that the capture of this rich commercial city 
was amongst the exploits referred to by Trogus. 

It is difficult to determine the length of reign that 
should be assigned to Apollodotus. His coins are cer- 
tainly common; but they are much less numerous than 
those of either Eukratides or Menander, and about twice 
as common as those of Antialkidas. I would, therefore, 
assign him a reign of about fifteen years alone, or of 
eighteen years from the time of his association with his 
father. A few of his copper coins bear the detached 
letters EI, or fifteen, on the obverse, in addition to the 
usual monogram on the reverse; and as this is probably 
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intended for the year of his reign, the period which I 
have assigned him, between B.c. 165 and 150, is not too 
long. 

Wilson assigns to Apollodotus a somewhat shorter, but 
a very much later, reign, between p.c. 110 and 100.4 
But if any credit is to be given to the date of z.c, 126, 
which is assigned by Chinese writers for the occupation 
of Kabul by the Scythians, and which is confirmed by the 
classical notices of the wars between the Parthians and 
Scythians, it is certain that Wilson’s date must be about 
half a century too late. Lassen” agrees with me in 
placing Apollodotus immediately after Eukratides; bit 
he makes the date a few years later, or p.c. 160, and 
assigns to him and to his two ephemeral successors, 
Zoilus and Dionysius, a reign of sixteen years, down to 
B.c. 144. 


Dionysius. (Soter.) 


All that we know of Dionysius is derived from about 
twelve coins—four of silver, and seven or eight of copper 
—which are rude imitations of the money of Apollodotus. 
The silver coins bear the figure of Athene Promachos, 
and the copper coins have Apollo and his tripod. The 
common monogram is No. 74, which I read as Diodoteia, 
or Ophiana; but a single specimen has No. 115, which 
is found also on the coins of Hippostratus and Azas, 
One coin, which has been traced, was obtained at Kabul, 
but none were found at Begram by Masson. The four 
silver coins were found in a pot on the bank of the Upper 
Satlej, along with several specimens of Apollodotus and 
Zoilus; but, as they were evidently hidden there by the 


il Ariana Antiqua, p. 288, —_ 
12 Indische Alterthomskunde IZ. xxiy. 
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owner, their place of discovery may not have been within 
the dominions of Dionysius. From these scanty data I 
suppose Dionysius to have been the son of Apollodotus, 
and to have succeeded his father on the throne of Kabul 
for a few months in s.c. 150, 


Zoiius. (Dikaios Soter.) 


The coins of Zoilus are extremely rare, and of different 
styles of execution, some being nearly equal to the coins 
of Apollodotus, whilst others-are much ruder, and some 
are sO barbarous as to be nearly illegible. The number 
of specimens known to me is under thirty, of which about 
one-half are silver of the Athene Promachos type, and 
one-fifth silver of the Herakles type. The remainder 
are copper, of the Apollo and tripod type, with one 
exception of the Hercules type, and two of the elephant 
and tripod. 

The type of the elephant connects Zollus with India, 
and that of Apollo and the tripod with Apollodotus; bnt 
the type of the standing Herakles belongs to the family 
of Lysias and Demetrius. The find-spots of his coins are 
not sufficiently known to warrant any certain conclusions 
as to the scene of his rnle. Four different specimens of 
his coins were obtained in Kabul, and about twice as 
many in the Panjiib; but I have been unable to trace the 
find-spots of the remainder, excepting the few silver coins 
found in the pot on the bank of the Upper Satlej, as 
already noticed. 

The monograms of Zoilus are very varied for the small 
number of his coins. There are three specimens with 
No. 74, or Diodoteia, in the Upper Kabul valley; two 
with No. 18, or Dionysopolis, in the Middle Kabul valley ; 
one with No. 58, or Demefrias, in the Lower Kabul 
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valley; two with No. 68, either Andrapana to the weat 
of the Indus, or Harmatelia in Sindh; and four with No. 
142, or Euthydemia, in the Panjab. These readings of 
the monograms agree with the find-spots of the coins in 
fixing the seat of his rule in the Kabul valley and Panjib, 
but they give no hint as to the principal seat of his 
authority. I gather, however, from the types of Apollo 
and the tripod, that Zoilus must have been one of the 
sons or successors of Apollodotus, who reigned for a short 
time after Dionysius. But as none of his coins were 
found at Begriim by Masson, his reign over the Upper 
Kabul valley must have been a short one. From the 
variety of his monogtams, which include those of the 
principal cities in the Kabul valley, as well as that of 
Euthydemia or Sangala in the Panjab, I am inclined to 
suppose that he may have become tributary to Menander, 
by whom he was probably transferred to the government 
of the eastern Panjib. But our present data are so scanty, 
that until more of his coins have been discovered, and 
their find-spots well ascertained, all speculations regarding 
the exact locality of his rule must be very vague. Accord- 
ing to my conjecture, he must have flourished from about 
B.c. 150-to 146. 


Diomepes. (Soter.) 


Diomedes is another of the ephemeral princes, whom 
I suppose to have reigned for a short time after the death 
of Eukratides. His chief type of the dismounted Dioskuri 
. connects him so directly with that prince,” as to suggest 
a conjecture that he may have been one of his sons. His 


13 See Plate V., Fig. 10, of the coins of Enkratides for the 
type of the dismounted Dioskuri. 
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only other type of the humped bull, connects bhim with 
India, and as his commonest monogram is No. 58, which 
I read as Demefrias, or Peukelaotia in the Lower Kabul 
valley, Iam inclined to fix that place as the chief seat af 
his short-lived authority. Two of his coins bear the 
monogram of Ophiana, No. 139; but three others have 
No. 107, which is found also on the coins of Philoxenes, 
who certainly reigned in the Panjib, Only one specimen 
of his coinage was found at Begriim by Masson’; and of ten 
other specimens, of which I have a record, only one was 
obtained at Kabul, two at Peshiwar, and seven in the 
Panjab, The number of the coins of Diomedes hitherto 
found is too small to yield any certain inferences; Wut 
judging from the data afforded by the few known speci- 
mens, 1 infer that the chief seat of his power must have 
been in the Lower Kabul valley. ‘I conjecture that he 
may have been one of the sons of Eukratides, who made 
himself independent on the murder of his father by Apol- 
lodotus; that he afterwards held Opkiana for a short 
time, perhaps under Apollodotus, and that he was eventu- 
ally overthrown by Straton. His re may hase extended 
from B.c. 165 to 165. 


“aAncuesius. (Dikaios Nikephoros.) 


The coins of Archebius are even rarer than those of 
Aoilus, and Diomedes. I know of only eighteen specimens, 
nine in silver and seven in copper, of which six are in 
my own cabinet. In fabric they resemble the coins 
of Heliokles, with which they are also connected by the 
types of the thundering Zeus, and the Indian elephant, 
with sloping back. The greater number of these coins 
were obtained at Kabul, and in its neighbourhood, although 
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none were found at Begrim by Masson. Ten out of the 
eightcen known specimens bear No. 65 monogram, which 
I read as Nikaia, or Kabul. Four coins have No. 16 
monogram, which I read as Karsana. Three others have 
anew monogram, which I read as TAZAKA, and identify 
with Ghazni; while only a single specimen has the mono- 
gram of Ophiana, No. 139. The monograms therefore 
agree with the find-spots in fixing Archebius at Kabul; 
and as both the types and fabric of his coins seem to 
eonnect him with Heliokles, [ suppose that he may have 
been the son and successor of that prince in Kabul. 

From the great rarity of his coins it 1s certain that the 
reign of Archebius must have been a short one, and I 
would therefore assign him only a single year, immediately 
following the death of Heliokles, in s.c. 158, 

The copper coins of Archebius present us with four 
different types, viz., Victory, an owl, an elephant, and the 
caps and palms of the Dioskuri. Of these the first and 
last are found on the coins of Eukratides, which tends to 
confirm the supposed relationship between Archebius and 
Heliokles that I have just suggested. These copper coins 
are remarkable for the neatness and perfection of their 
workmanship, the size of the metal blanks having been 
carefully adjusted to that of the die. 


Vid, 


ON THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF GREEK COINS. 
By Prov. Dr. Ernst Ovrttvs. 


Ir is with great pleasure that I lay before the Society a 
translation, which Professor Curtius has kindly given me 
permission to publish in the Numismatic Chronicle, of his 
paper “on the religious character of Greek coins,” which 
appeared last summer in the “ AMfonatsberichi der kiniglich 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften eu Berlin.’’ 
English Numismatists interested in the obscure question 
of the origin of coinage, some of whom may not have had 
the time or the opportunity of reading it in the original 
language, will, I am sure, be glad to see it in an English 
dress. I trust they will pardon the occasional obscurity 
of the translation, which is a first attempt, but the 
views of so celebrated an historian and archeologist 
as Professor Curtius, on a subject so closely connected 
with his especial studies, are, I think, of so great 
importance that I have endeavoured to render them in- 
telligible to those readers of the Numismatic Chronicle 
who are not acquainted with the German language. 
Some, 1 doubt not, will differ from the Professor on 
many points; but we must all join in thanking him 
for an essay containing so much new and weighty matter 


for consideration. 
Barcray V. Heap. 
May, 1870. 
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Corns have long been made use of as sources of the 
history of Religion and Art-Mythology, but upon what 
the religious character of coins rests, and especially what 
is their relation to religious worship, no one has yet 
inquired. Neither has the question been weighed, which 
must yet force itself upon our minds when we approach 
this subject, as to whether the symbol of the deity was 
placed upon the coin as the town arms and by the civil 
authorities of the state; or whether it stands in a nearer 
and more immediate relation to the cultus from which 
the symbol is borrowed. 

The first expresses the usual view, whilst divers con- 
siderations lead us to a different opinion. The deities 
whose symbols served as types for coins were not always 
the town or state deities. Who, for instance, can ascribe 
such a signification to Aphrodite in regard to Argos under 
the dominion of Pheido? We shall rather be obliged to 
concede that as Aigina, the first commercial place of Cen- 
tral Greece, had been made the place of mintage by 
Argolis, so also the Aphrodite of Agina, in her quality of 
a goddess of trade, and promoter of international unity, 
became a goddess of the coinage. Thus, then, the use of 
her symbol as a coin type will not be merely a convenient 
one contrived by the state, but we shall have to seek in 
her the initiative, and in her sanctuary the germ, of the 
European Greek coinage. 

Aphrodite Urania, through Boeckh’s investigations, has 
become the central point of the history of ancient civilisa- 
tion. Her sanctuary formed the kernel of every Sidonian 
factory, whence we find her worship on all the coasts of 
the Archipelago devoted to maritime intercourse. Every 
occupation, trade, or industry, such as fishing and mining 
pursued by the inhabitants, was under her protection. 
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Through her means did the precious metals, with the 
Babylonian systems of value and weights, make their way 
into Greece. Her priests first introduced the metals as 
measures of value, for, with the improvement of maritime 
intercourse, the exchange of wares such as formerly pre- 
vailed in the inland territory was first shown to be insufii- 
cient. ‘They first collected stores of precious metal, and 
marked with the symbol of the deity the ingots belonging 
to the temple-treasury, just as in the temples of Apollo 
the furniture belonging to the sacred inventory was marked 
with a lyre.’ The weighed and stamped lumps of metal 
were then put into circulation to the furtherance of a 
commerce profitable to the priesthoods. We must there- 
fore suppose that the firat beginnings of the traffic by 
money were made, as it were, alongside of the trade by 
barter, and the traffic by bars of metal. 

I shall endeavour to bring forward proofs of this view 
during our examination of the relation in which the 
temples stood to the national prosperity, of the want which 
must have been felt in the temples for stamped pieces of 
metal of a fixed value; and, lastly, of the facts from 
which we must infer the existence of 1 temple coinage. 

The gods were the first capitalists in Greece, their 
temples were the earliest banks. The temple treasury, — 
which hac its origin in regular income, consecrations, and 
bequests, was under the care of the priests, who, with 
their stiperior knowledge of the world, knew how to 
increase the same in every possible way. They made use 
of the sacred precincts of the temples as places for the 
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reception of valuable deposits in times of universal 
insecurity; they made advances to communities and 
individuals; they took part in profitable undertakings ; 
on their support was dependent the possibility of coloni- 
zation beyond the seas, and even of a vigorous warfare, 
such as, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Korinthians waged against the Spartans. As, therefore, 
we find all the financial strength of the land and the 
power of wealth concentrated in the temples, it becomes 
highly probable that all essential progress in the know- 
ledge of the value of the precious metals, as well as the 
institution of money as a medium of exchange, emanated 
from these centres. 

Beside these great commercial unions, by means of 
which the temples partook of the character of banks, 
there existed in many sanctuaries a small traffic, which 
had to be entirely conducted on the spot, so that they 
could no longer confine themselves to the exchange of 
wares and bars of metal, but were compelled to have 
recourse to the production of pieces of metal struck to 
certain fixed values. Thus we know, from the numerous 
relics of Aphrodite with which we are acquainted, that 
there existed perpetual bazaars of such articles. In 
Paphos, for instance, small consecrated images of the 
goddess were offered for sale, to procure which the sailors 
used to go up from the port to the temple.? At the 
present time we are acquainted with these statuettes, of a 
yellowish limestone, which have been brought to light in 
countless numbers from the soil of Cyprus. Another 
portion of the trade of the priests consisted, doubtless, in 
very early times, of objects appertaining to the sacrifices ; 
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it was convenient to the pilgrims, and surely no blame is 
to be attached to them for it, to obtain them on the 
spot; hence the woods and pasture lands round the 
greater temples, and the large profit which the priest- 
hoods, such, for instance, as that of Hera, on the pro- 
montory of Lakinium, obtained from the sacred flocks 
and herds in the temple precincts.’ 

To this occupation (the sale of sacrificial objects), which 
indeed was the one most advantageous to the cultus, 
must be added other customs having their foundation in 
the cultus, which must have led to the coining of money. 
Thus, the prostitution of girls born in Babylon was a part 
of the service of the Babylonian Mylitta. Sitting in front 
of the temple, they had to follow any stranger who threw 
a piece of money into their laps. The money was sacred, 
and went into the temple treasury.‘ 

This cultus, by different roads, and in various forms, 
made its way into Greece; as the worship of Aphrodite 
Mplitta, it penetrated over Syria into Cyprus. In Kappa- 
docia and Pontus we find the same customs observed in 
the worship of Anaitis. Whether this self-dedication to 
strangers as a religious duty was required on the part of all 
the daughters of the land, or whether this custom was 
confined to maidens in service of the temple, the cultus 
of the goddess was always desirous that an opportunity 
should be given to the crowds of pilgrims to discharge, 
by means of a small sum of money, their tribute to the 
deity. Besides this, there were many other kinds of 
money-payments made on the part of the pilgrims to the 
temple treasury, whether for board and lodging, or for 
advice and prophecy. In the precinct of Hermes at 
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Phare, whoever wished to obtain an oracle of the god, 
placed upon his altar, to the right of his image, one of 
the appointed copper coius of the country.® 

A third method employed for raising funds were the 
contests which were celebrated at the temple feast in _ 
honour of the temple deity ; the institution, regulation, 
and conduct of which was a priestly art. The costs were 
originally all discharged from the temple treasury, which 
had the disposal for this object of the interest of particular 
bequests (cf. the interest of the bequest to the sanctuary 
of Dionysos in Korkyra, according to the deed of gift 
which has been preserved to us). On such occasions also 
prizes in money were given away, for which purpose 
special coins were struck, among which we may notice 
the didrachm of Metapontum, remarkable also in other 
respects, with the legend "Aye\gov 26Aov, which was thus a 
prize coin, distributed, as it were, by Acheloos himself, in 
whose honour the games were held.?’ The didrachms of 
Terina, on the reverse of which stands a Nike, together 
with the town goddess, who holds a laurel wreath, will 
probably bear a similar interpretation. 

To these may be added a large class of coins upon 
which emblems, figures, and inscriptions occur, offer- 
ing unmistakable allusions to the public games ; fillets, 
amphore, palm branches, ivy wreaths (on coins of 
Phlius, reminding us of the feast of the xuwaorémo.),* 
bulls garlanded for the sacrifice, figures holding wreaths, 
who summon to the contest in the name of the deity, or 
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hover before the victor, as on the coins of Side, Perga, 
&e.; the tripods, too, as secondary symbols on the 
Messenian coins, which remind us of those dedicated 
by the victors in Ithome. 

Lastly, the numerous legends which express the 
relation of coins to particular feasts, as, “EAcwéépa in 
Kyzikos, ‘Opreyodjpa in Tarsos, Dida in a laurel 
wreath on coins of Delphi? These are occasional 
coins, for the most part of copper, struck in com- 
memoration of solemn festivities, events in the cele- 
bration of which are sometimes represented upon them, 
as on the Quinarius of Laodikeia, where the temple 
is seen adorned with fillets, and in the front of the temple 
the Emperor presenting a citizen with a wreath.” This 
coin was struck by the holder of the highest sacerdotal 
rank in Asia, to commemorate the festival celebrated 
under his direction; it was a votive gift, made by him 
according to the inscription dvd#yxey, not confined to the 
temple precincts, as were perhaps a few isolated coins 
which were subsequently dedicated to a deity with an 
inscription scratched upon them, HAPON TO alIoa, for 
example," but a monument passing from hand to hand 
among the people, and devised for that purpose; for there 
can be little doubt that such tokens of remembrance were 
distributed among the people whenever the wealth of the 
temple deity was exhibited at the great festivals. A relic 
of this I find in the Byzantine custom for the Emperor 
on the threshold of the church-door to order some coins 
to be given him by the church authorities, which he 


® Millingen, Ane. Coins, p. 71. Stark, Mythol. Parnell, p, 41, 
Due de Luynes, Et. Num., p. 100. Millingen, Ree. p. 44. 

0 Pinder, Verz. der Miinzen, n. S79. 

11 Didrachms of Kroton. Mionnat, Suppl. i. tom. ix. 28, 
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distributed among the people.” In antiquity, also, the 
threshold of the temple was the place whence the pay- 
ments were made by the authorities of the temple.” To 
this class of festival coins will belong a large number of 
those copper coins struck, according to their legends, 
under the authority of the dpyepeds, lepdus, oredavnddpos, or 
other religious officers. 

Finally, we have coins designated as “ festival coins,” 
not merely by supposition, but by express declaration: 
these were issued from a temple. To this class belongs 
the coin of Miletos 4 & A:dipow tepy."® 

Thus now that we have recognised the need which must 
have been felt in the sanctuaries for a coinage, as well as 
the manifold relations existing between coins and the 
services of the temples, the fact may be placed beyond 
all doubt, and even confirmed by authentic proofs, that 
the authorities of the Greek temples issued coins from 
their treasuries, 

Neither can this have been an isolated fact; otherwise, 
without doubt, traces of a distinction between coins 
issued by the state and sacred coins might have been 
shown. Instead of which, notwithstanding all differences 
of style, the most special relations have been maintained 
through all periods between the worship of the temple 
and the type of the coins, and, generally, in the presence 
of a boundless variety of local mintage, the religious 
feeling appears as the one ever-present and common 
characteristic. 








12 Constant. Porph. de Cerem,i.p. 18; ¢.xxiii. p. 185 ed. Bonn. 
Henry de Longperier, in the Revue Archéo sp 1869, p. 162. 

13 Gat, Nachrichten, 1864, p. 144. 

“4 Mionnet, Tables Gén. Magistrates locaux. Prétres, p. 88. 
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Hence the connection between the municipal coinage 
and the sanctuaries. The Argives consecrate their obso- 
lete bar-money in the temple of Hera, and coin their new 
money in the sanctuary of Aphrodite. In Athens, Theseus 
is the inventor of coinage; and Rome certainly adhered 
to a constant tradition when she inaugurated in a temple 
the introduction of the Greek coinage. 

All Hellenic money was sacred, and the place of mint- 
age holy ground—a sort of temple not to be inhabited by 
any mortal without grave offence. And nowhere did the 
distinction between Hellenes and barbarians appear more 
evidently than in their coinage. On foreign money were 
the portraits of the Great King and his satraps; while 
with the Hellenes not even the most absolute of tyrants 
would have ventured so to push forward their portraits. 
And even afterwards, when pans had been sung to a 
Lysander, the iconic characteristics on the coins of Alex- 
ander had to be in a manner smuggled in, a profile being 
given of the divine ancestor of the race, which bore a 
resemblance to the reigning descendant. Even the ambi- 
tion of the most skilful engravers feared to encroach upon 
the sacred ground. Not till the divine and the human 
became so intermingled that arrogant conquerors could 
gain an entrance to the Parthenon, did the coinage also 
become desecrated by human portraits. 

The religious character of aucient coins is a universally 
recognised fact. And although attempts are now and 


_ then made to regard the types of coins as profane repre- 


sentations, and as arbitrary allusions to this or that local 
peculiarity, the fact remains universally acknowledged in 
principle ; a fact, too, which as yet has not been explained, 
notwithstanding the need so much felt for a satisfactory 
illustration of it, for we commonly suppose that nothing 
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is more thoroughly profane than money. The Didymaic 
drachma directs us to the true solution of the problem. 
For, as we observe in the public life of the Hellenes, so 
far as it is known to us in history, everywhere a con- 
tinuous decay of the priestly power, of the original extent 
of which isolated traces only are recognisable, so shall 
we accept even this sacred coin of the Branchide as a 
relic only of the old privilege of coining enjoyed by the 
Greek sanctuaries: and as the first coins must necessarily 
have been issued either by the state or by the priests, we 
arrive at the conclusion that all Greek coins were origin- 
ally sacred, and all money the property of the temples; 
and that, as did the systems of weights and measures, of 
the division of time and the kalendar, so too did that 
of the coinage originate with the priesthoods, and not 
until a later period pass over into the hands of the state. 

The question is, whether these events, concerning 
which no tradition whatever exists, become any clearer 
through analogy and the combination of scattered facts 
under a common point of view. 

In the first place, it is to be noticed here, that between 
the religious and political institutions of antiquity there 
was not the opposition which is so familiar to our minds. 
The confederations out of which states and nations grew, 
the most ancient social unions (cvorjuara xowd) rest 
entirely upon religious foundations, as is most plainly 
shown where unions of this kind, instead of being sup- 
planted by a later political organization, have maintained . 
themselves as exceptions in the ancient form. For exam- 
ple, in the everja Xpvcaopéww, the service of Zeus Chry- 
saoreus formed a single central point. From him the 
name of the district confederacy is derived, in like manner 
as the Lycians learned, in the common worship of Apollo, 
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to feel themselves one body, aud from him took their 
name. In these provincial confederations are to be sought 
the preliminary conditions favourable to the existence of 
a coinage; for we cannot imagine these communities 
without a temple treasure, without a fellowship in matters 
undertaken with a common object, or without a voice as 
to the disposal of the temple finances. 

Even after the establishment of a coinage, there were 
territories which had no other unity than that of a 
common religious worship, and where it was to the 
interest of the priesthood to cultivate and express this 
unity, not indeed merely by common annual and festival 
ordinances, but also by a district coinage, issued from the — 
temple treasury and bearing the symbol of the temple deity. 

The most obvious example of this is the old Arkadian 
coinage with the figure of Zeus Lykewus and the legend 
“ Arkadikon,” which can only have been issued by the 
guardians of the treasure of the mighty protector of the 
land, whose throne was the Arkadian Olympos.” Here we 
have demonstrably a coin of no state, a sacred temple- 
coin, though it is not furnished, like that of Miletos, 
with an inscription to that effect. Now this can hardly 
have been the only example, although in other districts, 
e.g., Thessaly, Elis, &c., it cannot be shown with equal 
certainty that there was no political power at hand 
capable of supporting a coinage. In Roman times, 
we may class the copper money, xowdy Kumpiov, among 
temple coins struck in the precinct of the Paphian 
goddess. Thus, too, perhaps, light may be thrown upon 
a series of facts, hitherto unexplained, such, for instance, 
as the occurrence of Greek coins struck at places which 


16 Cf. Pinder und Friedlander, Beitr. zur alteren Miinzkunde, 
p. 88. 
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have either never been independent communities, as 
Orthia, in Elis,” or else have lost in early times their 
independence, and have still continued to strike money, 
as Kassiope, in Korkyra, which, even in the later imperial 
times, still possessed its own mint. The legends of the 
Kassiopeian coins, Zeds Kdows, &c., point to one fixed 
sanctuary, a sort of stronghold, which issued them, and 
preserved its right of coining down to a late age. 

We may conclude, then, that the Amphictyonic sanc- 
tuaries exercised everywhere an essential influence upon 
the development of the coinage, and that traces of this 
may be pointed out even where the Amphictyonies were 
dissolved in early times, or supplanted by political organi- 
zations of other kinds. This is especially remarkable in 
Magna Grecia; since, whatever common characteristics 
the coins of Magna Grecia possess indicative of a syste- 
matic organization, may be referred to a single point, viz., 
the temple of Hera, on the Lakinian promontory, which 
was the religious centre of all the Italian peoples, and 
was united to the several towns by means of processional 
streets. It was at once a seat of wealth, a meeting-point 
for the maritime and inland commerce, a centre of in- 
dustry, and probably also a place of export for the pro- 
ductions of the mines on the Skylletian and Terinaic bays. 

An evidence of this influence is the head of Hera 
on the coins of Poseidonia, Neapolis, Hyria, Kroton, and 
Pandosia,!® and as the Romans inaugurated their silver 
coinage in a temple of Juno, we may perhaps presume 
that this was done with reference to the Lakinian Juno, 

1T Peloponnessos, ii. 82, 102. 
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in whose stead a new centre was then established in the 
capitol for the money traffic of Lower Italy. 

As, however, the Greek coinage was, as has been 
shown, under a sacerdotal influence, and as a coinage was 
first organized and coins issued by the more important 
temples, so also must we go farther, and endeavour to 
trace the connection between the coins and the religious 
service of the temples, in order to ascertain whether such 
influences were not exercised in a manner advantageous 
to the particular service with which they were connected. 
Thus the study of the coinage leads us to the contempla- 
tion of the history of religion, and coins will become of 
valuable assistance in adding to our knowledge of mytho- 
logy in quite another manner than has been hitherto 
usual, if we can prove that particular temple-services 
were connected advantageously with the extension of the 
coinage. 

It was through the worship of Urania that the science 
of numbers, measures, and weights, as well as the use of 
the precious metals as measures of value, penetrated into 
Europe. Hence, too, it is probable that we may ascribe to 
these same centres the development of this science, and 
the advance from the traffic in bars of metal to the 
establishment of a coinage. 

This expectation is borne out by the fact that the 
most ancient European money bears a symbol with which 
it was usual to mark objects belonging to the sanctuary 
of Aphrodite; for in her temples the wooden footstools 
were made in the form of tortoises,” and the goddess 
herself was represented standing upon the back of a 
tortoise, as is exemplified in a bronze candelabrum in our 
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Antiquarium, which once formed part of the furniture of a 
temple.*! 

The dove of Sikyon points to the same deity, for it 
accompanies her from Askalon to Cyprus, and from 
Cyprus to Greece and Eryx ;* for Sikyon was in ancient 
times in immediate connection with Cyprus. So much 
the more surprising is it that between Sikyon and Ajgina, 
in Korinth, the ancient emporium of the isthmus—founded 
doubtless by Phoenicians—we find, as soon as the coins 
begin to be struck on both sides, the helmeted head, 
which, wherever met with, we are accustomed to designate 
by: the name of Pallas Athene. How is it that here, in 
place of the cosmopolitan Aphrodite, who is connected 
in the clearest manner with Industry and Commerce, and 
who has nowhere on this side of the gean been more 
evidently influential in the introduction of Asiatic customs, 
—how is it that we have here got in her stead this cold 
virgin, averse to all that is sensual, and a stranger to 
commercial intercourse ? 

On this subject Frangois Lenormant* has already 
remarked, with great justice, that there is no foundation 
for the name commonly assigned to her. The Tetrobols 
and Diobols of Korinth afford, instead of the helmeted 
goddess, an unmistakable representation of the head of 
Aphrodite; and the recent discoveries in Cyprus (of no 
less importance to the history of religion than to that 
of art) have even brought to light, among the numerous 
varieties of the native deity, some excellent examples of 
a helmeted type. As a warlike goddess, fully armed, and 
in this form removed from the sphere of sensuality, she 
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22 O. Jahn Berichte der S. Ges. d. Wiss., 1858, Febr. 
23 Revue Numism., 1866, p. 78. 
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was worshipped in Sparta and in Carthage; and to this 
identity of Pallas and Aphrodite in Korinth, we have be- 
sides an authentic witness in a vase painting in the British 
Museum, where the goddess Aphrodite appears on the 
chariot beside the isthmian Poseidon, and wears the zgis.™ 

Thus does numismatic investigation go hand in hand 
with the history of mythology, for the beginnings of the 
Greek coinage only become intelligible on a recognition 
among her various names and attributes of the one 
goddess, who, from her home in Babylon, penetrated over 
Askalon and Cyprus into the heart of the Greek country, 
the bearer of the whole system of mercantile intercourse 
between west and east. 

Not only by sea, however, did she approach Europe ; 
on the contrary, we have already long ago recognised 
certain places in Upper Asia Minor, where temples existed, 
as the stations through which, step by step, the same 
goddess advanced from Babylon westwards ; and by 
tracing this road we shall arrive with still greater cer- 
tainty at a knowledge of the localities in which the 
Hellenic coinage was developed out of the Asiatic temple- 
service. As in Syria she was called Astarte, so here, in 
Asia Minor, she made her appearance under the name of 
Anaitis—the same armed goddess whom we meet again 
in Korinth, the goddess with whose worship in the two 
Komanas we are acquainted in Strabo; and so great was 
the conformity of the worship, extending from the 
Euphrates to the isthmus, that Strabo calls the Pontic 
Komana a second Korinth. In both places he met with 
the same dissolute ceremonies, the same favour extended 
to strangers, with the exception that, what in Mesopo- 


*4 Lenormant et de Witte Elite Cer., iii. » pl. xi. Cf. the owl 
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tamia was the duty of all maidens born in tlie country, 
became among the Arian people the business of the 
female slaves of the temple—hence the institution of 
temple slavery is a characteristic of all the temples on 
the commercial roads leading through Kappadocia and 
Phrygia. Another characteristic is the hierarchy origi- 
nating in, and developing itself out of, the great properties 
in slaves and land, and which rendered the influence of 
the family of the high-priests dangerous to the kings of 
the country. Lastly, metallurgy belongs to the same 
cultus; for as the mines of the island were sacred to the 
Cyprian Aphrodite, so also the Kuretes, the Korybantes, 
and the Dactyli, attend upon the native goddess of Asia 
Minor. In Pessinos we find the cultus with these 
attributes, in which place the remnant of an hierarchical 
dynasty still existed in the time of Strabo; and in Sardes 
we must imagine similar accompaniments to the worship 
of the Great Goddess. 

Here, in the chief town of the most industrious people 
of Asia Minor, we find an ancient sanctuary of this deity, 
a temple on whose threshold the Paktolos washed up its 
gold. Now, since we have ascertained that there were 
temple coins presumably of the most ancient description ; 
since we have here come upon a worship which, like that 
which corresponded to it in Babylon, must have called 
forth the want of small handy pieces of a fixed value, a 
form of worship connected at once with commerce and 
metallurgy, and endowed with important priestly powers ; 
since we find a precious metal nowhere else so easily 
accessible as here, on account of its colour less appro- 
priate for ornament, while for coining it was the most 
convenient that conld be found; and since, lastly, the 
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most ancient coins of Sardes are precisely these river-gold 
coins, distinguished by the lion type as in a measure the 
property of the goddess ; by these considerations, therefore, 
we shall find the tradition confirmed of the Lydians being 
the inventors of money, and we shall supplement and in 
a manner complete the same in imagining this oldest of 
coins with which the Greeks were acquainted as one that 
was issued by the priesthood of the Sardian Mater Defim. 

Sardes was the metropolis of this worship for all the 
coast of Asia Minor; a worship which had an extraordi- 
nary power over mankind, which, through its manifold 
relations to music, industry, and commercial intercourse, 
had obtained such conspicuous importance that the 
earliest conditions of civilisation on the coasts of the 
Archipelagus of which we can form an idea owe their ex- 
istence to its influence. Its home was on Mount Sipylos, 
one of the most important birth-places of old Greek cul- 
ture ; and what we can affirm with most certainty concern- 
ing the Pelopide is this, that certain tribes of this name 
were the importers into Greece of the Sardian worship.” 
Down along the course of the Hermos from its source 
in the sacred mountain of Dindymene, it spread towards 
Phokwa; we find it in Smyrna, Magnesia, Lampsakos, 
and Kyzikos ; and we see it, whenever a somewhat closer 
view is allowed us, as the ruling cultus of the town; a 
proof that, with the development of the commonwealth, 
the priesthood of -the goddess obtained a prominent 
importance. She was from the first, in an especial sense, 
a town and citadel-goddess. Hence Metropolis as a name 
for towns in Phrygia and Lydia in the neighbourhood of 
Ephesos; a name which Alexander Polyhistor rightly 
interprets as signifying a municipal community estab- 

76 Gerh. Arch. Zeitung, 1853, p. 148. 
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lished by the Mater Detm, like Sardes, which stood under 
her protection.” 

Now as Sardes had its sacred coinage, so too must 
the places of minor importance on the coast have struck 
their temple coins. Here, too, social relations were 
formed, but in quite another manner. Here a com- 
munity of free citizens developed a life free from all 
priestly influences. The priests being the money-power, 
and every undertaking of importance being dependent 
upon the support of the temple treasury, the common- 
wealth, in order to have a free development, had to be 
placed in a condition of financial independence; and the 
power due to the possession of money-capital had to be 
taken from the priests. Of a participation in the admi- 
nistration of the finances between the municipality and 
the priesthood, we find traces in such documents as refer 
to donations made simultaneously to a town and to a 
deity there worshipped, i.e., to the priests of that deity 
(as in the Korkyrzan inscription, réAe xai Avovicw),* for, 
whether such formule are or are not strictly true in 
particular instances, they must nevertheless furnish con- 
clusive evidence in cases where sacred money was under a 
mixed administration. 

This control exercised by the municipal authorities led, 
however, to an interference with priestly institutions. 
The state sequestrated the priestly treasures, a seques- 
tration which must have commenced at Athens during 
the time of the Tyrants, when the priesthood had an 
annuity conferred upon them, and when the great temple 
treasury was erected at the expense of the state, to serve 
at once as a treasury for the state and the temple. 

Only in Athens have we traces of such transactions, 


1 Steph. B,, Myrpdrods. 8. |, Gr. ii. p. 28, 
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but we must suppose a like course of eveuts iu all Greek 
towns, especially on the Asiatic coasts, except where, as 
was the case with the sanctuary at Branchide, special 
circumstances were at work to secure for the temple a 
more lasting independence. 

Now on the transfer of the temple treasures to muni- 
cipal management, the money strnck thence became 
state money, i.¢., the state took the issuing into its own 
hands, giving its own credit in the place of that of the 
priests. But as it was everywhere the endeavour to 
make the transfer as gently as possible (whence so few 
traditions of conflicts between states and priesthoods) 
during the completion of the secularisation, the form 
in which it was done was concealed, and the treasuries 
were built like temples, their officers being invested 
with a sacerdotal character, while the deity was left 
to all appearance in full possession of her property. 
Thus it was also with the temple currency ; the religious 
character was left as if it still continued to be issued by 
the priests, but in token that the circulation of money 
struck under other than state authority was no longer 
permitted, and that the money was recognised as the 
state currency, the initials of the name of the town were 
placed as a profane mint-mark upon the reverse. In 
accordance with a widely-spread custom, they served as 
the town arms on furniture both of war and peace, like 
the A of the Lakedemonians, the 3 of the Sikyonians, &c. 
Writing occurs so sparingly, and in forms so constantly 
repeated, that it becomes a sort of picture or coat-of-arms. 
It is the Government countermark to the priestly symbol 
which was left unchanged; its introduction marks the 
secularisation of the coinage, which it seems first took 
place in Kyzikos and Teos. 
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From the coast there ensued a reaction upon the interior. 
As in Pessinos, so too in Sardes, the dynastic power of 
the priesthood retreated before the kingly power, and we 
may ascribe the complete victory of royalty to the period 
when the Mermnades finally broke with the traditions of 
inner Asia, and sought to secure themselves against the 
power of the native sanctuaries by an alliance with the 
Greek. Krcesus carried out this policy ; and if he retained 
the electrum coinage, it is not a far-fetched presumption 
to suppose that this was the old temple coinage. He 
instituted, in alliance with the Greek coast-towns, a new 
money standard for silver, and passed from the Pheenician 
standard to the gold talent, the basis of the Phokaic stater; 
but he retained the ancient lion type, which was not a royal 
nor a municipal mark (for we cannot regard the inhabitants 
of the Lydian territory as constituting an independent 
municipality), but the symbol of the great goddess, whose 
priesthood was at one time answerable for the value. 

I scarcely think that the facts and traditions of the 
coinage of the ancients now before us can be explained 
otherwise, or at any rate more simply, than in the manner 
here attempted. Thus we get to understand the descent 
of the Lydian coinage, and at the same time its priority. 
For in opposition to the theory lately announced, that 
Phokwa was the place where money originated,” the 
argument may still be urged that the early circulation 
of the Phokaic stater is not a sufficient ground to invali- 
date such important testimony as that of Herodotus and 
Xenophanes; for how is it credible that the latter, an 
Eleatic philosopher and a profound inquirer in the territory 
of his native antiquities, would not have ascribed the 


* Cf. Th. Mommsen in Grenzboten, 1868, p.889. Brandis, 
Miinzwesen Vorderasiens, p. 178. 
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honour of the invention to the Phokans unless evidence 
of the priority of the Lydians had prevented him? _ 

What we have discovered up to this point fits on, it 
seems to me, most naturally, to all the results of former 
inquiries. For would it not be a remarkable fact if the 
inflnence of the Babylonian religious worship which had 
extended to Europe had remained stationary just at the 
point to which Boeckh had traced it, and had been suddenly 
interrupted by an influence purely Hellenic and political ; 
if, too, the guarantee of the metal-value had not come 
from the only authority appointed to undertake the same? 
But if our judgment is just concerning the importance of 
the great goddess in Sardes, then not only the introdue- 
tion of the precious metals, and the organization of their 
proportionate value and weight, but also the issuing of 
them in the form of current coin, and their transfer from 
the exclusive use of the temples to that of municipal life, 
originated in this cultus, and, moreover, in an outpost of 
the same most advanced towards Ionia, and we have the 
advantage of thus obtaining a general and connected view 
of the different inventions relating to the conversion of 
metal into money, of comprehending the religious cha- 
racter of Greek coins, as well as their types borrowed from 
Oriental symbolism, and of being able to make use of the 
coins themselves as historical monuments, in a manner 
hitherto unknown. For they are now no longer simply 
monuments of the particular history and mikrokosmus 
of individual towns, but they are of service to us as we 
accompany the goddess, in connection with whose worship 
they were invented, upon her progress by land and sea, 
while they enable us to recognise her again under the 
most various names and forms, and, lastly, to understand 
the other deities which occur in her stead. 





BRASS MEDALLION, REPRESENTING THE PERSIAN 
VICTORY OF MAXIMIANUS GALERIUS. 


By tHe Rev. PapRE GARRUOCI: TRANSLATED AND COMMUNI- 
CATED BY W. M. Wyte, Esa., M.A., F.S.A. 


I wave no hesitation in saying that this medallion of 
Maximianus Galerius, recently found at Rimini, and of 
which I am now about to give an account, merits the first 
place among the historic medals of the empire. 

Its value, besides the novelty of its subject, is still 
farther increased by the most perfect state of preservation 
imaginable. Its subject matter is the victory gained by 
Maximianus, then Cesar, over Narses, the Persian, of 
the which, and its attendant circumstances, we have 
historic notice. No monumental evidence of this, how- 
ever, has been yet met with in the numerous coinage of 
the two Augusti Diocletian, and Maximianus Hereulius ; 
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or of the two Cesars Constantius, and Galerius Maxi- 
mianus, who all take the title of Persicus from this event. 

This fine medal has, moreover, the special gift,.as we 
shall presently.see, of assisting us to ascertain the reason 
for their assuming the double appellation “ Persici bis,” 
both in the edict of the year 300, sculptured in stone, as 
well as in that of 311, referred to by Eusebius (Hist. — 
Eccl. viii. 17), though historians and chronologists only 
speak of a single victory. Nor was there another war 
with the Persians for forty years, till the death of Con- 
stantine, who, in fact, died as he was making preparations 
to attack that nation. 

True it is that Orosius tells us of two battles of Maxi- 
mianus Galerius with the Persians before the year 297, in 
which the Fasti of Hydatius register the Persian victory, 
— Maximiano V. et Maximiano IT. His consulibus, victi 
Perse.” But when he writes (Oros, vii. 25) “cum duobus 
jam preliis adversus Narseum conflizisset,”’ we know not 
which side had the advantage. We only learn that in the 
third encounter mentioned by this historian, Maximianus 
fled away entirely defeated and routed,—“ ¢ertio inter Cal- 
linicum et Carras congressus et victus amissis copiis ad 
Diocletianum refugit.”’ The fact of the victory afterwards 
béing referred to 297 plainly shows that Maximianus 
could claim no other before that year. When the Alex- 
andrine chronicler refers the two Persian victories to the 
year 297, we shall shortly see how this singular relation 
can and must be explained; strengthened and backed up, 
as it is, by the double Persian victory claimed by the 
Augusti. This chronicler, however, is so embarrassed 
with historic and other serious errors, that a notice from 
such a source would not deserve acceptation, unless we 
had other reasons to sustain it. 

VOL. X. N.S. 9 
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These circumstances being premised, by way of ex- 
plaining the state of the historical question, I now proceed 
to describe this new medal. According to the scale of 
Mionnet, its diameter is No. 12. On one side is the bust 
of Maximianus Galerius, turned towards the right, with a 
laurel crown, tunic, and the embroidered foga, termed 
trabea, peculiar to the consuls, who assumed it on entering 
on office. In the hand is the ivory sceptre surmounted 
by an eagle, which was another of the consular insignia. 
Around is the legend, GAL. VAL. MAXIMTIANVS 
NOB C. 

On the reverse is the Cmsar, on horseback, galloping 
over two unarmed Persians beaten to the ground. He is 
brandishing his spear at a female, a youth, and a child, 
which form an unarmed group in front of the horse. The 
female and the youth are extending their hands to him, 
while the child turns towards the mother for help, without 
the power of saving itself by flight. All three figures 
have the Phrygian pi/eus on their heads, and the female, 
who is in a kneeling posture, has her hair dishevelled. A 
small figure of Victory, which hovers above, holds in the 
left hand a palm branch, and is in the act of crowning 
the Emperor. Around is the legend VICTORIA 
PERSICA. 

This large medallion was struck at Siscia, SIS., and is 
the earliest example from that mint known to have been 
discovered in modern times, and the only one in bronze. 

I come now to the subject figured on the reverse. The 
Emperor is represented in the act of having overthrown 
two Persians altogether unarmed, and assailing three 
more—a female, a youth, and a child,—while Victory is 
crowning him, and this is declared by the inscription, 
“ Victory obtained over the Persians.” A grand enterprise 
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truly, this would have been if it were a question of 
assailing a few children, females, and unarmed men! Or, 
must it be termed a serious mistake of the artist, who, 
having to represent a war scene, rendered it in a way 80 
unusual, and contrary altogether to the artistic language 
of his period ? 

In fact, if we inquire how, before him, the Victoria 
Germanica of Maximianus Augustus was rendered, we 
see the Emperor urging his fiery steed on the barbarians, 
one of whom is dashed on the ground, while the other, 
fallen on his knee, still attempts defence, and brandishes 
his spear. In the same way, the victory of Alexander 
Severus is represented by the Emperor urging his steed 
on a man armed with a shield. Nor could Eumenius, 
in his oration “‘ Pro restit. Scholis,” c. xxi., describe Maxi- 
mian otherwise than in the act of trampling on the 
bows and quivers of the enemy. “ Persicos arcus phare- 
trasqgue calcantem.”” At the same period also, Severus 
assumes the same type to represent military valour. He 
is brandishing his lance, and charging at full gallop on 
two barbarians, one of whom, covered with his shield, is 
returning his blows, while the other, brought on his knee, 
implores the mercy of the brave prince. The second 
Constantine, when he would represent his victory over 
the Goths, is seen attacking a barbarian armed with lance 
and shield, whom he has brought to the ground. Just so, 
too, are figured Constantius and Constans, whose coins 
are well known. 

It might seem that these comparisons are opposed by a 
medal of Nepotianus, with the legend GLORIA ROMAN- 
ORVM, in which he appears assailing a half-naked, 
kneeling, and suppliant female figure. But the opposition 
is not real, and resolves itself into a confirmation of the 
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interpretation which, I consider, may and ought to be 
given to our coin of Maximianus. I am aware that Du 
Cange, and Cohen after him, term the figure a prisoner, 
whom I call a woman; but 1 hold them to be wrong. It 
surely never was the manuer of representing a prisoner to 
place him on his knees with hands uplifted—which is the 
gesture of a suppliant—but with his hands tied behind 
his back. Whether then this figure be that of a man, as 
rendered in the plate of Du Cange, or of a woman accord- 
ing to that of Cohen, and so far at variance with his 
account, it never can be a prisoner, as they would have it, 
nor even be meant to represent the discomfited hostile 
army. This coin was struck at Rome, and we know that 
Nepotianus was received there when it appeared that the 
city was about to prepare for defence on hearing of the 
defeat of the army which had hastily opposed his march. 
There is, therefore, no difficulty in the way of his thus 
representing his triumphal entry, and Rome in the act of 
begging for assistance and pardon. 

We come now to the Persian victory. 

The scorn with which Maxiwian was received by 
Diocletian after his rout and defeat, as related by the 
historians, did not lower his courage, but on the contrary 
stimulated him to very daring enterprise. He raised a 
fresh army in Illyria, entered Armenia the following year, 
defeated Narses, and put him to flight. But what most 
tended to exalt the pride of Maximian was the enormous 
booty taken in the enemy’s camp, and also, with it, the 
wife and children of Narses. In consequence he began to 
scorn the title of Czsar, and to aspire to that of Augustus. 
(Lactantius de Mort. Persecut. in Maximiano.) Peace 
was concluded the same year at the cost of five provinces 
ceded by the Persian, whose family was restored to him: 
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This remarkable victory afterwards afforded a triumph to 
the two Augusti, and the two Cesars, in which their 
chariot was preceded by waggons laden with spoil, together 
with effigies of the wife, children, and sisters of Narses, as 
we learn from these words of the Chronicon of 8. Prosper 
(ad. ann. 302) :—*‘ Diocletianus, et Maximianus Augusti 
ingenti pompa Rome triumpharunt, antecedentibus currum 
eorum Narsei conjuge, sororibus, liberis, et omni predd qua 
Parthos spoliaverunt.’ It is known that the Persians 
were often called Parthians before this date, as Eckhel has 
observed (D. No. vii. 509), Thus was consecrated by the 
Augusti, and their two Caesars, the twofold title of Persi- 
cus, which had already been assumed, as appears from the 
edict, “De pretiis rerum venalium,’’ passed in 300 and 
801. I also suspect that on this occasion were instituted, 
in honour of this victory, those Ludi Persici, of which 
there is mention in the Kalendar of Philocalus. Such an 
institution can scarcely, with any probability, be attributed 
to Constantius IJ., as Mommsen has done (I. L. Ant. 
p- 893), there being no record that Constantius ever 
triumphed over Sapor, willing as he was to consider 
repeated defeat as victory. 

As to the double appellation of Persici, I know that, at 
this epoch, titles did not possess their former value, as 
Eckhel has remarked (I. c. p. 352), nor is it matter for 
surprise if we find one Persian victory turned into two, 
Yet I scarcely think such an explanation should be given, 
although it may really be the most convenient way of getting 
over the difficulty. It would rather seem to me that it 
was done with a more legitimate motive, viz., that the 
capture of the camp and family of Narses was a total rout, 
and might therefore be reckoned as a second victory. 
Here, as I think, we have the true reason of the device on 
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this medal of Maximian. For it is certain, as I said 
before, that if it had been proposed to represent the rout 
and flight of the enemy and King Narses, the artist would 
have been aware of the proper mode of figuring such a 
subject. Instead of this, by suppressing all notion of 
arms, with the two Persians on the ground, and placing 
before the Imperial steed three unarmed figures—a woman, 
a child, and a youth,—it was certainly intended to represent 
not the battle, and the rout of Narses, but the surprise of 
his family in the camp, which certainly was the most 
valuable portion of the rich booty found there. 

I therefore come to the conclusion that this medal of 
Maximinian was struck in 297, the year of his second 
consulship. This date is supported by the Fasti of 
Hydatius, and the Alexandrine chronicler, and, though 
contradicted by other historians, is strengthened by the 
consular insignia with which he is invested on the 
obverse. 

Also that the subject, chosen to set forth the Persian 
victory, was not the rout and flight of Narses, but the 
capture of his camp and family, which was the most pro- 
bable origin of the double appellation of the two Augusti 
and Cesars, combined in the tribunitial power, about the 
time when they determined on a solemn triumph in Rome 
by reason of an enterprise of such importance. 

R. Garrucci. 


X. 


MEDALLIONS OF FAUSTINA SENIOR AND COMMODUS. 


Obv.—DIVA AVG FAVSTINA. Bust right, veiled, and 
draped. 


Rev.—Jupiter seated left, draped in short chiton, partly 
exposing his shoulder, holding thunderbolt ; in 
front of him Pallas, wearing peplos, talaric 
chiton, and wgis ; behind her, shield and serpent ; 
between the two deities, a modius on a tripod. 


Pauxas, who seems to have been considered, both by the 
Greeks and Romans, as an especially favoured goddéss, 
is sometimes represented on works of art accompanied 
by the serpent. The description given by Pausanias of 
the large statue of Pallas Athéné standing in the Parthe- 
non, makes mention of the serpent lying at her feet ; and 
a small but interesting intaglio in the Blacas collection 
represents Pallas disputing with Poseidon as to the future 
name of Athens, Pallas being accompanied by the serpent, 
who is winding round her shield in the same manner as 
is shown on this medallion. A serpent is frequently seen 
on ancient works of art accompanying Pallas, who is 
moving swiftly onwards, and this is supposed to be Erich- 
thonios, the King of Athens, who first introduced the 
worship of Pallas, instituting the feast of the Panathenea, 
and building her a temple on the Akropolis. An ancient 
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tradition describes Krichthonios as the sou of Attic He- 
phaestos and Pallas; relating further, that Gaia received 
the seed from which Erichthonios sprang. Pallas shut 
him up in a coffer, which she gave to the three daughters 
of Cecrops—Aglauros, Herse, and Pandrosos—to keep, 
with strict injunctions not to undo the lid; but curiosity 
getting the better of the first two, they looked into the 
box, and, seeing the serpent, were seized with madness, 
Pallas took the child to her own temple, which was 
afterwards known as the Erichtheum. 

The learned Dr. Preller, in his “Griechische Mytho- 
logie,” says, ‘In the Attic worship of Hephaestos he 
appears in close connection with Athena; in the tradi- 
tion of the birth of Erichthonios as her discarded lover ; 
in the Cultus he is connected with her in his artistic 
capacity.” A fine specimen of Greek pottery in the 
British Museum represents the birth of Erichthonios ; 
Gaia, issuing from the ground as far as her waist, presents 
the new-born child to Pallas Athéné, who stands by with 
outstretched arms to receive if in an embroidered 
napkin. From behind Pallas, Niké advances, holding 
out in both hands a scarf; behind Gaia stand, as spec- 
tators of the scene, Zeus, with thunderbolts in his left 
hand, and behind him a female figure—perhaps Aphro- 
dité—looking on, with her left hand resting on his 
shoulder. 

M. Beulé, in his learned work, “ Les Monnaies 
d’Athénes,” gives an interesting description, which will 
be found on p. 171, of a coin of Athens, representing 
Pallas hurrying forward, accompanied by two serpents. 
Miiller, “ Archiologie der Kunst,” mentions several 
works of art treating of the various symbols of Pallas. 
Virgil also points ont, in his description of the death 
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_ of Laokoon, the favour that this goddess showed to the 
serpents who took refuge at her feet :— 


‘* At gemini lapsu delubra ad summa dracones 
Effagiunt, seveque petunt Tritonidis arcem : 
Sub pedibusque dew, clypeique sub orbe teguntur.” 


Minerva, in her character of Athéné Polias, is found 
accompanied by the serpent—also as Minerva Medica. 
This medallion is a very fine specimen of the art at the 
time of Antoninus Pius—a period recalling the fine work 
of the time of Hadrian, when Greek art must have left 
more traces of its influence than at this later period of 
Roman history. 

The second medallion which I have the honour of 
exhibiting before the Society to-night, relates to the 
endeavour of Commodus to prove himself equal to 
Hercules. 


Obr.—M. COMMODVS, ANT. AVG. PIVS. BRIT. Bust 
right, laureate, wearing paludamentum and 
cnirass. 


Rer.—P.M. T.R.P.X. IMP. VIL. COS. IMI. PP. Nude 
figure of Commodus as Hercules, front, laureate, 
raising his right hand to his head, holding club 
with left; from his left arm depends the lion’s 
skin; on a tree in front hangs a bow and quiver 
of arrows ; in front, left, a lighted altar adorned 
with festoons of flowers. 


Commodus, son of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina 
Junior, was born a.p. 161, and was saluted as Imperator, 
A.D. 176, having first had the title Sarmaticus added to 
that of Princeps Juventutis, on his accompanying his 
father to the East. Commodus, after the death of M. 
Aurelius in 180, began a reign which encouraged most of 
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the people to believe that a Roman emperor, worthy of 
that name, had been added to the list, and that the son 
was about to prove that the influence of M. Aurelius had 
been beneficial as an example to his successor, Lam- 
pridius, who writes with a facility that reminds the reader 
of the style of Suetonius, informs us that a plot against 
the life of Commodus was organized (a.p. 181) by Lucilla, 
his sister, aided by her kinsman, Quadratus, the execution 
of which was entrusted to Claudius Pompeianus—also 
a relation—whose courage, however, failed him at the 
last; drawing his sword, he exclaimed, “ Hunc tibi 
pugionem seuatus mittit,”’ discovering the crime without 
attempting to accomplish it. Commodus showed his 
resentment by treating with severity, and with that 
cruelty which displayed itself more prominently later in 
life, those whom he suspected to have been in any way 
engaged in the conspiracy against him. The list of his 
victims will be found in Lampridius, “ Commodi Antonini 
Vita.” = During his reign he decreed that the months 
should be known only by such titles as he himself had 
assumed—viz., Amazonius, Invictus, Felix, Pius, Lucius, 
Elius, Aurelius, Commodus, Augustus, Hereuleus, Ro- 
manus, Exsuperatorius—and also ordered that his reign 
should be known as Seeculum Aureum Commodianum, 
the nation as Commodiana, the army as Commodiani, 
the senate as Commodianus. His insane pride carried 
him to such a degree that he ordered the people to 
worship him as Hercules. He went about decked in 
a lion’s hide, carrying the club, and, in imitation of the 
deeds of Hercules, he enclosed in wicker cages, ter- 
minating in serpents’ tails, a number of unfortunate 
wretches, then slaughtered them with his club. Com- 
modus assumed the tithe Britannicus on being saluted 
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Imperator for the seventh time, when Ulpius Marcellus 
drove back the Britons, who had forced a passage across 
the wall of Antoninus, defeating the Roman army sent 
against them. This medallion is interesting as agreeing 
with the date of this event (a.p, 184). 

I have to add the description of four medallions of 
Commodus; formerly the property of the late Due de 
Blacas, and lately purchased by the trustees of the 
British Museum; forming an interesting chronological 
series :— 


Obv.—IMP. CAES. L. AVREL. COMMODVS GERM. 
SARM. Bust to right, laureated, wearing egis. 


Rev.—TR. POT. COS. Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
in a quadriga, to left; over them hovers Victory ; 
in front is a soldier. 


Commodus received the tribunician power between the 
close of a.p. 176 and the beginning of a.p. 177. (Clinton, 
Fasti Romani.) 


Obv.—M. AVREL. COMMODVS ANTONINVS AVG. 
Bust to right, laureated, bearded, wearing cuirass 
and humeralia. 


Rev.—T.R.P. VII. IMP. V. COS. III. P.P. Victory 
draped, presenting wreath to Commodus, who 
stands to right, bare headed, in military attire, 
wear azonium, and leaning on hasta. 
(a.v. 1 3) 


In describing the obverse of this coin I have specially 
mentioned the humeralia, which were worn under the 
cuirass as a protection for the shoulders, and which are 
seldom noticed in describing military attire :— 
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Gbe.—M. AVREL. COMMODVS ANTONINVS AVG, 
PIVS. Bust to right, laureated, bearded, wear- 
ing euirass, humeralia, paludamentum brooched 
on shoulder. 


Fiev.—P.M. T.R.P. VIL. IMP. VI. COS. ITI. P.P. 
(Legend in exergue.) Jupiter diademed and semi- 
draped, seated on left, holding thunderbolt, and 
presenting orb to Commodnus, who stands in 
front of him, wearing talarie chiton. (a.p. 184.) 


Obr.—M. COMMODVS ANTONINYVS PIVS FELIX AVG. 
BRIT. Bust on left, bearded, laureated, wear- 
ing lion’s skin, and holding spear. 


Rev.—P.M. T.R.P.XI. In exerque, OOS. V. P.P. Com- 
modus in quadriga, right, holding sceptre sur- 
mounted by eagle. (a.p. 186.) 


s S. F. Corcran. 
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XI. 


NOTE ON A HOARD OF COINS FOUND ON PITSTONE 
COMMON, NEAR TRING, 1870. 


In the spring of the present year some workmen forming 
a road a few hundred yards to the south of Moneybury 
Hill, and close by the column erected in honour of the 
great Duke of Bridgewater, came upon a number of 
coins, some articles of metal, animal remains, and broken 
pottery of Roman date, which have been kindly submitted 
to me for examination by Earl Brownlow, on whose 
estate they were found. The coins, of which a detailed 
list is appended, are 116 in number, and range over a 
considerable period of time, the earliest dating back to 
the first half of the first century, while the latest come 
down to about a.p. 270, <A halfpenny of William and 
Mary, the presence of which among the other coins must 
of course be accidental, is not included in the number 
above stated. 

Of the Roman coins it seems not improbable that there 
may have been two distinct hoards, the one consisting of 
the so-called large and middle brass coins, the latest of 
which may date about a.p. 249, and the other of the 
small brass coins which belong in part to the period of 
“the Thirty Tyrants,” and range down to about A.p. 270, 
Among these latter there are no coins of any special 
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interest, Of the others the bulk are much worn by 
circulation, and are, for the most part, of ordinary types. 

There are, however, among them one or two rare coins, 
of which one, in fair condition, presents a new type of 
Lucius Verus. There are coins known of this emperor 
with a similar device and an almost similar legend on the 
reverse, but struck during a different consulate, and pro- 
bably relating toa different expedition. These coins have 
the legend PROFECTIO AVG, and the second and 
third years of the Tribunician Power and the second 
consulate of the emperor, and probably refer to the expe- 
dition against the Parthians in a.p. 163. The coin now 
brought to light bears the third consulate, and cannot be 
earlier than a.p. 167, so that the expedition referred to 
is probably one of those against the Germans, though, as 
these were undertaken jointly by Aurelius and Verus, it 
seems strange that only one emperor should be repre- 
sented on the reverse. 

A curious feature in this hoard is the large proportion 
of ancient forgeries it contains in the shape of coins cast 
from genuine originals. Though they were all probably 
cast at about the same time, the models range from Ves- 
pasian to Otacilia Severa, or over a period of about 180 
years. Some of them have been moulded from well- 
preserved originals, but others from coins much worn by 
circulation. Among them are reproductions of one or 
two rare types, and of the interesting coin of Antoninus 
Pius, with the seated figure of Britannia on the reverse. 
I have known a few instances of cast coins of this cha- 
racter occurring on sites of Roman occupation, such as 
Verulam and Richborough. 

Besides the Roman coins there is one of considerable 
interest, as representing our native coinage previous to 
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the occupation of Britain by the conquerors of the world. 
It is of Cunobeline—the Cymbeline of Shakspere—and 
though in poor preservation, the name of his father, 
Tasciovanus, is still legible in the TASCIO on the reverse. 
A copper coin of Cunobeline of another type was found 
some years ago at Berkhamsted.! 

The other objects found at the same time consist of 
some small fragments of a thin brass plate, the half of a 
plain brass ring, a penannular ring of silver wire slightly 
tapering towards each end, and possibly an earring, and 
two fibulze or brooches. Of these one with its front plate 


in the form of a leaf still retains its pin. It is of brass, 


but has been originally tinned, so that the greater part 
of its surface has remained bright and uncorroded. The 
form is rare and more graceful than usual with bow- 
shaped fibule. 

The other brooch is of circular form, about an inch 
and a quarter in diameter, with a central ornament of 
glass, rather more than half an inch in diameter. There 
is a raised rib round the margin of the brooch, and 
another midway between that and the ceutral socket for 
the glass. The flat spaces between the ribs are orna- 
mented with indented patterns, formed by means of an 
&shaped punch. The glass is of a dark bottle-green, 
almost opaque. ‘The part beyond the setting forms a low 
truncated cone, on the flat face of which has been deeply 
moulded the form of a bird; but, owing to the part on 
which was the head having been broken off and lost, it is 
difficult to say whether it may have been an eagle or a 
dove. The part which is now hollow was probably at 
one time filled in with white glass or enamel, which has 


—— = - + ee 


? Num. Chron, I, 192. 
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since decomposed and disappeared. A similar process is 
in use at the present day for the manufacture of glass 
buttons and studs, but I do not remember to have seen 
an example of Roman age. The two brooches may 
indeed be regarded as the most curious objects in the 
find, with the exception perhaps of the coin of Lucius 
Verus, 
Joun Evans. 


COINS FOUND NEAR MONEYBURY HILL, PITSTONE 
COMMON, ON THE ESTATE OF EARL BROWN- 
LOW. 1870. 


Ancient Britisx. 
CunoBELINUS. 


Obv.—CYN(OBELIN). Head of Medusa to the 
left. 


Rev.—TASOCIO. Seated figure with a hammer in 
the right hand at work on a vase 


(Hvens, pl. xi. 6). MH... ssi 1 
Roman. 
Craupius ? 
+ Set ee er ee ee |: | 
VESPASIAN. 
Rev.—VESTA (Cohen, No. ee } oe ama | 
Ilegible. AE 2. er ee 
ry 
Domirran. 
lisesi, MAS so6 aa «we ew eo eS” CS 
NERVA. 
Olv.—IMP. NERVA CAES. TRAIAN . 
Rev.i— . 1... COS Il. In exergue 8.C. Beated 


figure holding a hasta in the right hand, 
and leaning the left arm on a cornu- 
. copia (notin Cohen). H2....41 «i421 


OOO 
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TRAJAN. 
Tisstle BR. ee tt te es 8 
Hapriax. 
Illegible. #21. 1 
Ditto. #2. . we 
Cos. ITIL. 8.C. (Cohen, No. 729) E 2. ee | 


Antoninus Prus. 


Illegible 421... 
GENIVS POP. ROMANT ‘8. C. C. (Cohen, No. 0. 607) 
2 


& 
Illegible. 8 2. 


. 
ee 


Faustina tHe Exper. 


AVGVSTA §.C. (Cohen, No. 208) Hl .. 1 
AVGV(STA) S.C. £2. eae ok 
7 re RE eee eee ene NIE 


Marcus AvRELIUS. 


TR. POT. XX. IMP. Ill. COs. IM. S.C. 
(Cohen, No. 725.) Hil. . 

TH P. XVI .... Cckoe, No. 748.) HB 1. 

crore 9-4 AVG. . X. COS. IL. (P.P.) 

C. (Cohen, No. O70.) ix. «.s 

Ilegible. i. : es 

5.C. Pallas (Cohen, No. 635). Ba. . 

IMP. VI. COS. III. 8.C. Victory inscribing on 
rie shield baat GER. Ag eh No. 526.) 


Ilegible. 2. 


For ee 


noe 


Faustina THE YounGcer. 
[IVNO(NI) REGINAE (Cohen, No. 184). 28 1 
FECVYNDITAS 8.0. (Cohen, No. 164). 421. 
Ditto ditto No 0). No, 165). #2. 
8.C. Diana pages 0. pag Max a es 
Ilegible. 282. : 


° 
| eet eR 


Leciws Vervs. 


Olv—L. AVREL. VERVS AVG. ARME- 
; NIACYS. Laureate bust to right. 
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Rev,—PROFECT. AVG. 3.C. (in exergue) COS. 
Ill. above the Emperor in military 
costume on horseback to right. In 
front, a soldier looking towards him, 
with helmet, spear, and shield; bebind, 


two others. Unpublished. AZ1. . 1 
Lvorna. 
Hlegible, Mile. «6 ew sw tw we we te ww a 
Cosmronus. 
FOR. RED in ie Legend gone. 1. 1 
Iegiblee #1. . Se oe ae ae ee 
CrIsPINa. 
Ilegible, MG. 2. ws ew ew ew ww woo bb 
Szverus. 


FVYNDATOR PACIS (Cohen, No. 121). R . 1 
Jutia Doma. 
VENERI GENETRIOCI 8.C. ? (Cohen, No. 190). 
ALEXANDER SEVERUS. 
mahi AVG. S.C. (Cohen, No. 429). 
2 ag 1 
Magia EM ave. 3.55 wie ka 


Gorpian III. 


IOVI STATORI S.C. (Cohen, No. 241). 42 1 
(P. M. TR. P)IMI. COS. II. P.P. 8.0. a ear 


No. a abe H2.; 1 
legible. 2. ‘ oar 1 
Parur I. ; 
AEQVITAS AVGG. S.C. (Cohen, No. 126). 
Sr acer Sai ea ae er 
GALLIENUS. 
DIANAE CONS. AVG. (Cohen, No. 105), 
PE Ya ot, es a aa oe See 
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Cuaupius Gorutcus. 
IOVI bse In field N reas No. 101). 


bcs egee AVG. In exergue 8 (Cohen, No. 
138 3. ; 
CONSECRATIO (Cohen, No. 49 ?) E8. 


pores 


QuINTILLUS. 

ee. a a ee | 1 
Terricus I, 

TU. Ces ae Sw ee we. Soe red 1 


Terricus II. 
(L)AE(TITIA AVG. N)? (Cohen, No. me ds 
8 


SPES (AVGG) (Cohen, No. 47) ES 


a 


UNCERTAIN, 


2 
8 


ae 


’ Casr Corns, on Ancrent Forcenres. 
VESPASIAN. 

Ilegible. MB... » sw ws we sw oe il 1 
DomrTtan. 

ON. JR os oe oR ee Ae ee OE 
Antontxus Prus. 


ANNONA AVG. 8.C. (Cohen, No. 472). 422 1 
BRITANNIA COS. IIL. 8.C. (Cohen, No. 497). 
2 


VICTORIA AVG. S.C. (Cohen, No. - 68). E2 1 
Ilegible. AS2. . . 1 « 


Marcus Avunextus. 
TR. POT. VHI. COS, IT. 8.C. (Cohen, No. 671). 
AS 2 


le Ses wee Vi ictory inscribing VIC. PAR. 
on a buekler (Cohen, No. 729). .62 = 1 
Illegible eo a Ck Hane 6 eee me 
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Faustina Junion. 


IVNONI REGINAE — No. oheeias #2. 
Illegible. AB Ss. ; wn 


Verus. 
UWegible. 2. 


Commopus. 


P. M. TR. P. XJ. IMP. VIL. COS. Y. PP. 
5 C. FORT. RED. in api ne 
N oO, o. 426). iE 2 


Juri, Mamma. 
VESTA, S.C. 348 2 


Maximinus. 
FIDES MILITVM 8.C. (Cohen, No. 49). At 2 


Maxis. 
PIETAS AVG. 8.C. (Cohen, No. 9). 2 


Gorpuy ID. 
LAETITIA AVG. N. 8.C. (Cohen, No. 243). 
i 2 


VIRTVTI AVGVSTI '$.C. (Cohen, No. 844). 
Baise poe ee 

Uraciuia SevERA. 
CONCORDIA AVGG. 8.C. (Cohen, No. 41). 
Shoe ae 


Uxcerrarn. 
ee eae La ee aca: ays Oe 


t 
' 





ON A SMALL SILVER COIN OF SELEUCUS I— 
NICATOR. 


Ir is now nearly twenty years since I read a paper 
on a small collection of coins, chiefly Greek, which — 
had been forwarded to me from Baghdad by Major- 
General Sir H. C. Rawlinson (then Major Rawlinson *), 
and that, among these, I described a tetradrachm of 
Seleucus Nicator, of great rarity, though not unique. 
I have now the pleasure of giving a brief notice of a 
small coin of the same monarch, not indeed so well pre- 
served as the tetradrachm, but still sufficiently distinct 
for all the principal details on it to be readily recog- 
nised. It is, moreover, so far as I can ascertain, unique. 
It may be described as follows :— 

Olv.—Portrait of Seleucus to the right in the character of 
Hercules; the head, however, not as usual 
inserted in the open jaws of a lion, but covered 
with a helmet bearing a cheek-piece, both of 
which are apparently formed of the skin of 
the head of a bull, the car and side horn of 
which are clearly visible on the right, while a ~ 
1 Num. Chron., xiii., p. 70, 1850. 
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portion of the horn is visible on the left. In 
front of the helmet is a highly raised vizor, and 
the check-pieces are peculiar in form. Under 
the neck may be seen the paws of a lion fastened 
in a knot after the usual fashion of the Her- 
culean types, of which the tetradrachms of Alex- 
ander the Great are the most common and best 
known examples. . 


Nee. —BASIAEQS SEAEYKOY.— Victory, winged and 
draped, standing to the right, before a trophy 
she is crowning with a wreath. The trophy 
consists of a helmet with check-picces, a cuirass, 
and a round buckler, a central boss in the form 
of a star, all suspended, as usual, from the trunk 
of atree. Between the victory and the trophy 
are the letters AX, and, in the field, to left, is H. 
S. 55 in. ; wt. 25.8 grs. 


There is some difficulty as to the material which 
the helmet and cheek-pieces represent; and it has 
been suggested by a numismatist of experience that 
the hide is that of a horse, an idea in some degree 
confirmed by the form of the ear, which is equine rather 
than bovine. It is also certain that the head bears a 
great resemblance to, indeed is almost identical with, 
that of Alexander the Great, on the coins of Lysima- 
chus. If this be so, the horse’s hide probably has refer- 
ence to that of the celebrated Bucephalus. It should 
be observed, however, that the artistic treatment of the 
hide on the helmet, on the cheek-pieces, and on the 
lion’s forearm are the same, the artist having evidently 
supposed he was drawing the same material. 

As will be perceived, this small coin is all but identical 
with the tetradrachm, the differences being scarcely 
more than this, that the artist has been compelled, owing 
to the smallness of his die, to omit some details, which 
are more visible on the larger specimen: I may add, 
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however, that it is not quite certain what ancient coin 
this small piece represents—I mean what name ought 
to be given to it; and this chiefly, because there is no 
other coin of Seleucus—at least, in the collection of 
the British Museum—of which it can be considered to 
be a submultiple. To show this, my friend, Mr. Head, 
has been so good as to weigh carefully each well-marked 
variety, and the following enumeration of the weights he 
has obtained show all that can at present be said on this 
subject with anything like certainty. 

“1. Tetradrackms. 265, 260 grains. 

2. Drachms. 64.5, 64, 63.5, 52, 51.5 grains, clearly show- 


ing that there must have been at least two distinct issues of 
these coins. 


8. Smaller coins—to which, for the present, I do not propose 
to give any names—46.4, 25.3, 22,5. 

Now, on looking at the coins of Seleucus, it will, we 
think, be obvious to every one that there are certainly 
five distinct periods during which they must have been 
struck—periods well defined by the character and art of 
the coin itself. The first of these comprehend those 
tetradrachms, which have for their unvarying type the 
head of Hercules on the obverse, with the lion’s head, 
skin, and paws; and on the reverse Jupiter seated —coins 
differing from those of Alexander the Great by little more 
than the substitution of the name of Seleucus for that of 
Alexander; the second, the tetradrachms and smaller 
coins of the type we are now considering; the third 
and fourth, two issues of drachms; and the fifth, an 
issue of smaller coins. The first class, which may be 
said to be supplemented by his gold staters, are, in like 
manner, identical with the gold staters of Alexander 
the Great, and belong, I have not the slightest doubt, 
to the earlicst period of his reign, when, immediately 
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after the death of Alexander the Great, in s.c. 323, 
Seleucus, on the division of the empire among the 
generals of the deceased monarch, obtained for his 
share the guvernment of Babylon, and, gradually, the 
whole of the Eastern Empire, which Alexander had 
more or less established from the Euphrates to the Five 
Rivers of Western India. It was natural that his first 
coinage should resemble closely that of his beloved 
master and friend; moreover, he may have thought 
that the valiant troops who had won for Alexander such 
renown would, not unnaturally, be pleased to have the 
same types preserved on the money of Seleucus which 
had been circulated by their prowess farther and wider 
than had any Grecian coin in previous historical era. 

It is not unlikely, too, that Seleucus may have fore- 
seen the necessity of a well-known and easily recognised 
type for the coinage of his vast empire, and that thus his 
money may have become the medium of exchange much 
as has happened, notoriously, in some recent cases. As 
in China, for example, where, till lately, nothing but 
the Spanish pillar dollar was accepted as genuine money, 
and in Abyssinia, for which, only two years ago, some 
millions of dollars of Maria Theresa of Austria, with 
the date 1780, had to be coined at Trieste for the use 
of the English army, as the natives of Abyssinia would 
accept no other coin in pay for provisions; so, it may 
have been so long ago as the times of Seleucus. The 
world knew the coin of Alexander, aud were, therefore, 
ready to accept what so nearly resembled it. 

The second class contains certain tetradrachms and 
smaller coins, on the obverse of which is the head of 
Jupiter, with a single elephant or a chariot (quadriga) 
drawn by four elephants on the reverse. These I am 
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inclined to attribute to a period eleven years later, when, 
after the fatal battle of Ipsus, which saw the last glories 
of the great Antigonus, the power of Seleucus became 
so pre-eminent as for him to create the new era, known 
as that of the Seleucid, which dates from that battle, 
viz., B.c. 312. Among the later classes I should com- 
prehend the tetradrachin and some small coins including 
that with the type of the one I am now describing which 
are probably not long after the battle of Ipsus, and, 
from their type of a Victory erecting a trophy, have some 
reference to it. Of course I canuot now speak posi- 
tively on this subject, as there were many other great 
battles in which Seleucus played a leading part; as, for 
instance, the overthrow of Eumenes and of Auntipater, 
the conflict with Ptolemy, and the crushing defeat of 
Lysimachus. 

It is remarkable that this type of the Victory crown- 
ing a trophy is found identically in character and work- 
manship on the Sicilian coins of Agathocles; indeed, 
the resemblance between them is so great as to suggest 
the idea that the Sicilian type, which is from forty to 
fifty years later, may have been suggested by the former. 
Nor is this suggestion so wild as might at first be thought. 
The victories of Seleucus must have had a world-wide 
reputation, second only to those of Alexander himself ; 
and there must have been always an extensive com- 
merce and connection between the coasts of Syria and of 
Asia Minor and the “Isles of the West;” hence, the 
appropriateness of the type of Victory on the coins of 
Seleucus may have been recognised by Agathocles. The 
elephant type has direct reference to the conquests of 
Seleucus—the first Greek ruler who acquired any real 
knowledge of the far East, and whose famous embassy 
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to an Indian prince, whom Megasthenes, in his “ Indica,’ 
calls Sandrocottus—was generally doubted, till, three 
quarters of a century since, the labours of Halhed, 
Wilkins, and Sir William Jones made known to won- 
dering Europe the long-forgotten sacred language of 
India; and thereby proved that Chandra Gupta, the king 
of the country round the present town of Patna, is almost 
certainly the chief whose name has been Grecized into 
Sandrocottus. Of the descendants of this prince, who 
bore the same name, we have abundant specimens in the 
Museum collection. ‘ 

The tracing out the connections of such names as 
these are among the happiest results of modern philolo- 
gical research, and show how much the educated Greek 
of old has lost by declining to recognise any other tongue 
but his own as worthy of study. Had he but done 
this he must soon have found that Greck and Sanskrit 
were but daughters of one earlier form of speech— 
no inconsiderable number of the commonest words in 
Greek being representable, Ictter for letter, by what 
must have been the spoken dialect of the court of 
Chandra Gupta. History has recorded as a wonderful 
fact that Themistocles learnt Persian so as to speak it 
fluently in a single year; but he did so, doubtless, 
from a natural facility for the acquisition of language, and 
by remarking, as he could hardly have failed to remark, 
that Greek and Persian, as Scaliger detected three 
centuries ago, have the same real connection which 
recent researches have shown to exist between Greek aud 


Sanskrit. 
Ww. S. W. Vavx. 


XIII. 


INDO-PARTHIAN COINS. 


Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Some months ago M. Wold. Tiesenhausen, Secrétaire de 
la Commission Archéologique de St. Pétersbourg, con- 
sulted me as to the attribution of a class of coins, repre- 
sentatives of which had newly been brought to light by 
the discovery, in the Government of Perm, of a small 
bronze vase .containing four pieces of the type in 
question." M. Tiesenhausen forwarded at the same time 
impressions in tin-foil and rubbings on paper, taken 








1As M. Tiesenhausen’s letter refers to other finds, and 
criticises their associations, I reproduce the document entire :— 

‘Veuillez bien m’excuser que je prends la liberté de vous 
incommoder en soumettant & votre jugement une petite question 
en fait de numismatique. Voici de quoi il s’agit. 

“Tl ya quelques semaines qu’cn Russie (au gouvernement de 
Perm) a été découvert un petit vase en bronze renfermant quatre 
monnaies en argent, dont j'ai l’honneur de vous envoyer les 
empreintes ci-jointes. 

“A juger d’aprés le type de ces monnaies je serais tente de 
les attribuer & quelque roi indo-scythe, mais cette supposition 
me semble étre revoquée en doute par une autre trouvaille (faite 
en 1851 dans Ja méme contrée) qui outre une monnaie du 
méme genre contenait quelques monnaies sassanides (du Vie 
siécle) et des monnaies byzantines d'Héraclius et de son fils 
Constantin. Puis les lettres qu'on voit sur ces monnaies dif- 
férent de celles qui se tronvent sur les monnaies indo-scythes. 
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directly from the originals; but as these species of fac- 
simile necessarily suffer from transmission by post, they 
furnished very unsatisfactory means of tracing the 
course of the singular and imperfectly-outlined marginal 
legends, which, in effect, constituted the real enigma 
to be solved. I therefore applied to my correspondent 
for more complete copies in less perishable materials, in 
the form of sealing-wax impressions or electrotypes. To my 
surprise, in reply I received the three accompanying excel- 
lent woodcuts, executed in the Russian Capital, together 
with engravings of two additional medals of cognate 
stamp, which, with considerable Numismatic acumen, 
had been traced in other accessible collections, 

These coins are of considerable typical interest, and 
open out an entirely new field of historical research ; but 
I must confess that my success in their decipherment 
has not been commensurate with my own wishes, or the 
too sanguine hopes of my Russian coadjutor. Neverthe- 
less, I do not hesitate to publish what little I have been 
able to read, and to follow out more largely the associa- 
tions involved im the die-devices, in the desire of drawing 
attention to the special subject, and inviting a search for 
similar specimeus in other public and private cabincts,? as 


“Plus versé que moi dans cette sorte d'études jo ne mets 
pas en doute que vous ne réussiez 4 resoudre la question. 

 Agréez, Monsieur, l’expression de mes sentiments les plus 
distingués avec lesquels j'ai l'honneur d’étre "—— 

2 Since these illustrative ra, hia have reached me, a coin 
similar in general character to Nos. 2, 8, 4 has been discovered 
in the choice collection of Gen. Abbott, formed in the Hazira 
country of the Punjab, and which has lately been added to the 
Numismatic Treasures of the India Office. The piece in question, 
though it contributes nothing to our knowledge in the matter of 
types or legends, gives us very significant hints in the direction 
of identities of metal, which, in the greasy alloy, seems to fall 
in with the ideas of Arachotian and other Nickel-using sites. 
See Apollonius of Tyana, quoted in Jour. Roy. As. Soc., xvii. 
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it is well known that a single letter, on many a defaced 
piece, will often give the clue to a comparatively complete 
sentence still wanting in the touch of vitality. While in 
the stage of preliminary confession, I must moreover 
frankly premise, that, although in this case almost every 
typical coincidence points to a near association with the 
Parthians in Bactria, or more directly southern and 
western localitics, and the leading geographical evidence 
lends itself to a similar conclusion, yet the authoritative 
resolution of the ornamental scroll over the horse’s loins 
(in No. 1) into the Kufic word (ji, would fatally 
demonstrate that the epoch now suggested must be ex- 
tensively reduced in point of time. The unknown letters 
on the margin, at the foot of coins Nos, 2, 3, 4, have, 
moreover, a suspiciously current or cursive appearance, 
and certainly do not accord with the stiff and formal 
outlines of the freely legible Mu/ka, in the opening letters 
of the variety of Syriac here employed. We have too 
many striking instances, in the series of Indian and quasi 
Indian Coinages, of the indigenous faculty of imitation, 
and delight in the reproduction of fixed and accepted 
designs, at times persevered in mechanically till all trace 
of the original seems to fade before the eye; so that 
typical resemblances and even close and seemingly im- 
mediate copies cannot be taken to prove what they 
certainly would demonstrate under other and less excep- 
tional circumstances; and we may yet have to surrender 
the choicest of our specimens, in this limited list, to stand 
as a monument of Bahram Gor’s visit to India, or as a 
symbol of Muhammad bin KA4sim’s first intrusion on the 
Lower Indus. 


pp. 72, 77; Strabo, xv. c. i. § 84?; Pliny, N. H. 84, 2, and 87, 
42; and in these days, Gen. A. Cunningham, Num. Chron., 
N.S., viii. p. 279, &c.; with Dr. W. Flight, ibid., p. 805. 
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No.1. Silver. Musée Asiatique, St. Petersbourg. 





There is little or no trace of Parthianism in these 
devices, except in the peculiar tooling of the neck orna- 
ment. The obverse head would almost seem to represent 
a young Indian-born Greek, who was so far reconciled to 
local customs as to wear the moustache, and to recognise 
the advantage of a turband. The eagle crowning the 
rider on the reverse may, perchance, further imply a 
newly erected kingdom. 

The free action of the horse recalls the attitude of the 
front charger of the Dioscuri of Eucratides, or the single 
horseman of the Bactrian Philoxenes;* but here the 
huntsman supplants the warrior, and the seat and saddle, 
and even the horse itself, if truly designed, are Indian 
rather than Greek. The dog (if such it be)® is also an 


§ The letters on the Parthian coins are what we should call 
nail-headed (not arrow-headed), i.e. the characters, instead of 
being cut out and sunk on the die in continuous lines, are pro- 
duced by a series of holes drilled in consecutive order upon the 
main outline of the letter. On the coin itself these stand up 
like the brass nail-heads on a well-made chair. A «inilar 
system of dotting the leading outlines of the characters ..as in 
favour among the Indo-Scythians in Bactria. An authoritative 
ink-tracing could be followed mechanically by this means with 
great exactness, where a free engraving might, under the cir- 
cumstances, have simply proved impracticable. 

‘Journal des Savants, 1886, pl. ii. 5; Ariana Antiqua, 
pl.ii. 17; Prinsep’s Essays, ii. p. 187, pl. xv. fig. 1. 

5 It may possibly be the foal following the mare. 
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innovation upon ordinary medallic devices. The use of 
the adjunct of the eagle placing a chaplet on the king’s 
brow was seemingly derived, in the first instance, by the 
Parthians from Roman teachings ; it appears on the coins 
of Phraates IV. and Tiridates II. (n.c. 37),° but soon 
gives way to the more natural winged figure of victory. 
The legend on the obverse I am as yet unable to decipher, 
bat I must add, that I have neither seen this particular 
coiu, nor even obtained rubbings or impressions of it. 
The curious ornamental scroll over the crupper of the 
horse has been read in St. Petersburg as the Arabic term 
Uc “ excellence, wisdom :’ but although such an inter- 
pretation might be put upon the letters as they appear in 
the woodcut, I should not, as at present advised, be dis- 
posed to concur in such rendering, though I must confess 
that the word in front of the king’s profile looks more 
like cursive aud comparatively modern Sassanian Pehlvi 
than any other scheme of writing with which I am ac- 
quainted. 


No. 2. Silver. Cabinet of Comte Stroganoff. 





This coin and the two succeeding specimens present us 
with more distinct Parthian peculiarities. The head- 





® Longpérier, pl. ix. 8, 9; x. 5, 6, 7; Lindsay, pl. iii. 
55, 56, 57. 
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dress on the obverse would, at first sight, appear to have 
nothing in common with the ordinary upright Tiara 
helmet’ of the Imperial dynasty ; but although the local 
turband is retained in a somewhat reduced and modified 
shape, the ornamentation at the top, so seemingly ex- 
ceptional, can be readily traced to an association with the 
crest pattern introduced by Phraates IT. (n.c. 136—126), 
and maintained in occasional use by Sanatruces® (u.c. 
77—70), finding favour among the local kings of 
Edessa,® and appearing in a less formal design on the 
Eastern Parthian coins of Sanabares® (a.p. 2). The 
horseman on the reverse is a close copy (even to the 
details of the double-thonged whip and occasional hooked 
ankus) of the charger, which continued to furnish the 
standard device of so many monarchs of the Parthian 
race in Bactria,.Gondophares, Abdagazes, Arsaces, &c., 
whose dates are roughly assumed at from about B.c. 26 to 











? This seemingly top-heavy head-piece owes all its misrepre- 
sentation to the profile treatment—conventional with the 
Purthians and Sassanians. When bronght to the test of modern 
helinets, but little exception need be taken to its form or balance ; 
it follows in its construction the far more ancient pattern of the 
Assyrian kings; and the curious in these matters can examine 
both the prototype and the modified adaptation in extant speci- 
mens in the British Museum. The earlier casque is close 
and compnet, sitting well on the skull, while the Parthian 
Sas though raised enough in its side-glint to awe the 

mans, was really a better protection against a direct blow 
than the previous model, and far more effective under the 
military aspect. The specimen in the British Museum is little 
more than a well-made steel morion, without the flaps, fully 
realising the definition of the surface of polished Margian steel 
(Plutarch), rivetted with copper bands and bosses, gilt in - 
effective contrast to the grey iron, 

® Longpérier, pls. v. 7, 8, 9; vii. 4, 5. 

® Bayer, Historia Osrhoena. Abgarus’s tiara, p- 180. 

1 Longpérier, pl. xii. 4 ; my Sassanian Inscriptions, p. 121 ; 
Prinsep'’s Essays, ii. p. 215, note. 
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44 a.D.; and, singular to say, we have an example of a 
nearly similarly outlined horse in the Parthian Imperial 
series proper, on the money of Artaban III. (on a coin 
dated in a.p. 13), where the unkempt hair around the 
face of the monarch, typical of the fashion prevailing 
amid the tents of the Dahm (?) nearly fills one surface of 
the coin, while his charger on the reverse might fairly 
claim kindred with the Bactrian-bred steed.” 

The physiognomy of the king on the obverse of Nos. 2, 
3, 4, bears no analogy to the conventional Parthian por- 
traiture, but is clearly derived from Indian ideals of the 
human face. The almond eye, the slight moustache, and 
the smooth-shaved rounded jowl, all associate themselves 
with Eastern models, ranging from the Kodes coins of 
Seistiin ” on the one side to the earlier Surashtran pieces 
of the Sah kings,” and the later types retained by the 
Guptas.“ Hence, in admitting local influence in the 
composition of the profile, we must infer either an entire 
surrender of Parthian predilections, a facile concession to 
indigenous art, or a supposition of confession of fealty by 
the established dynasty, and their recognition as local 
rulers by the Parthian Suzerain. Among the minor indi- 
eations may be noticed the germ, or possibly the later 
development, of the Sassanian broad floating fillet, together 
with the crescent in front of the head-dress, which, though 


1 Visconti, Icon. Grecque, pl. 50, No. 2; Longpérier, pl. xii. 9. 

12 Prinsep’s Essays, i. 887 ; ii. 208, pl. xiii. 11, 12; Ariana 
Antiqua, pl. ix. 1-5; Numismatic Chronicle, vol. iv. N.S. 
p. 210. 

18 Prinsep's Essays, ii. 94; Jour. Roy. As. Soc. 1850, vol. xii. 
pls. i. ii. p. 72. 

14 Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, and Prinsep’s Essays, ii. pl. xxxvii. 
16, 17, &e. 
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essentially Sassanian, was not exclusively so, as the Guptas 
alike affected the symbol." 

One of the reasons for preferring the later date for these 
coins consists in the fact, that the similitudes of the wave 
of the curl and general arrangement of the crest are un- 
doubtedly closer, and more marked between the compara- 
tively subsequent Parthian issues of Pacorus II." and 
Vologeses IV. (a.p. 148—190),!" than those of the primary 
patterns employed by Phraates II. and Sanatruces. And 
the elegant leaf-scroll, pendant from the Indian turband 
of Nos. 2 and 8, finds a curious and almost exact counter- 
part in the ornamental fall at the back of the Parthian 
tiara introduced by the identical Vologeses IV.,'* revived 
or retained in use by Vologeses VI.’ and Artavasdes,® with 


16 Jour. Roy. As. Soc. xii. pl. ii. figs. 82, 49 ; Ariana Antiqua, 
xy. 17, 18; Prinsep’s Essays, pl. xxvii. 

16 Longpérier, xv. 6. 

17 Longpérier, xvi. 11. 

18 Longpirier, xvi. 11; xvii. 7; Trésor de Numismatique, 
pl. xxi. figs. 18, 14, 17; Lindsay, vi. 28. 

19 Longpérier, xviii. 6; Lindsay, vi. 81. 

2 Longpérier, xviii. 11; Sassanian Inscriptions, p. 127. It 
will be seen from these repeated references how largely I am 
indebted to M. A. de Longpérier’s ‘‘ Mémoires sur la chronologie 
et l'iconographie des Rois Parthes Arsacides” (Paris, 1857), 
which so deservedly won the national yrand prix de numismatique 
of its day. The essay in question being avowedly fragmentary 
and incomplete, has, I regret to say, been temporarily with- 
drawn from circulation, so that I may be accused of parading 
references to a comparatively inaccessible work. This objection 
has, however, been in a measure removed by the reproduction 
of the author's leading classifications in MM. Rollin et Feuardent’s 
Sale Catalogue of 1864, where the various coins are described 
in consecutive order, and the more prominent modifications in 
the historical arrangements introduced by M. de Longpérier, are 
clearly given under his sanction. Apart from the leading 
triumphs of M. de Longpévier’s latest rectification of the 
recognised French Spécialité in Parthian Numismatics, I may 
add that no series of oriental coin illustrations of equal merit 
has been produced in Europe since Marsden's time ; and if the 
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whom the Arsacidan dynasty became finally extinct. But, 
here again, we must be cautious how we pronounce for 
any definite period for these fashions, or pretend to deter-- 
mine priority of usage, even if the more safe course would 
not be to refer both adaptations to more or less pervading 
provincial designs. 


Nos. 3,4. Silver. Cabinet of Comte Stroganoff: 





The monogram, at the back of the horseman on the 
reverse, offers another instance of the strange modifica- 
tions ancient devices may be subjected to, in the hands of 
artists who probably did not comprehend the intent and 
meaning of the prototype. I have felt some diffidence in 
identifying the odd jumble of lines on No. 1 as a repro- 
duction of the Parthian eagle; but, in truth, the original 
designs, on the Imperial issues, did not contribute any 
very exact delineation of the sacred bird, and the Indian 
copyist may have been even less instructed in ornithology 
and less conversant with the flight of eagles than the 
Western designers; while his own imitators may well have 


author should still feel any hesitation or reserve in publishing 
the necessarily elaborate details of such an obscure and com- 
plicated section of the world’s history, he has already so suc- 
cessfully encountered in part, lef us hope that he will, at all 
events, permit this present generation to benefit by the ad- 
mirably arranged pictorial classification of the existing plates 
that illustrate his prize essay. 
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failed to detect a likeness he himself was incompetent to 
give effect to, Be this as it may, the symbol or device on 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, bas clearly arrived at the monogrammatic 
stage, though quaint traces of the bird’s head are still to 
be detected on Nos. 2 and 3. The monogram, in its 
advanced form, is assimilated to several designs in favour 
with neighbouring dynasties ; in its lower limbs it singu- 
larly accords with the special stamps or crypto-monograms 
employed by Kadphises, Kanerki, and Ooerki;* while in 
its central upper portion it approaches nearer to the Indo- 
Sassanian design, which occupies the entire coin reverse, 
depicted in pl. xvii. fig. 20 of Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua,” 
and otherwise, in general characteristics, it has much 
identity with the ordinary mystic diagrams of the Sassa- 
nian seals;* but both these latter may well have been 
merely continuous imitations or developments of an 
abiding ideal, varied according to the tendency of the 
nation, or the whim of the moment, in their minor 
details. 


No. 5. Copper. Musée Asiatique, St. Petersbourg. 





The obverse head in this instance shows a considerable 


21 Ariana Antiqua, pl. x. 5; xi. 16; xiv. 1; and pl. xxii. 
No. 155, et seq. 

2? See also xvii. 21. 

*3 Jour. Roy. As. Soc. xiii. 425, et seg.; Mordtmann Zeit- 
schrift, 1864, Nos. 63, 101, 124, 140; Lajard Culte de Mithra, 
pl. x., numerous examples, but especially No. 18. Also plates xlv. 
1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 15, and liv. ¢. 6, 7, 8, 9—16, 19, 20, 21. 
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amount of degradational treatment, even upon the im- 
perfect models, which it clearly follows. The change in 
the reverse device is important, not only in removing tle 
mintage from any very close connection with its prede- 
cessors, but in shadowing forth a possible change in 
locality. At first sight the symbol which occupies the 
field appeared to belong to some of the many forms of 
the Indian Trisu/a, or trident, which was already recog- 
nised as peculiar to Sica ;** but a more probable associa- 
tion presents itself in the classic trident of Neptune, which 
served as the leading device for so many Greek currencies,” 
and which had originally been propagated in proximate 
localities by Demetrius of Bactria, where its employment 
is supposed to mark some sea-board conquest,” or in the 
limited geographical notions of the day, an advance to 
some big river or inland lake which stood for the ocean 
itself. 

Having completed the incidental references to the coin 
devices, I now approach the more difficult task of endea- 
vouring to explain the legends themselves. Those illite- 


2% See coins of Kadphises (105 .c.); Ariana Antiqua, pl. x. 
figs. 5,12, &e.; and of Kanerki, pl. xii. fig. 4; Ooerki, pl. xiv. 
fig. 14. 

"35 Among others, Berytus, Carystus, Corcyra, Leucas, Lipara, 
Massana, Rhaucos, Tenos, &. 

*6 4 coin lately published by Gen. Cunningham in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ix. N.S. pl. iv. fig. 7. Obverse, 
Shield of Minerva. Reverse, trident; legend, BAYIAENS 


AHMHTP:GCY. Monogram, " See also Num. Chron. viii. p. 202, 


Other types of Neptune are to be found in the Bactrian series, 
on the coins of Antimachus Theos (Priusep’s Essays, ii. 188 ; 
Mionnet Suppt. viii. 466) ; Azas (ii. 207, pl. xvii. 14), and Ariana 
Antiqua, vil. 5. a 

Menander's dolphin (Prinsep, ii. 194) may have a similar 
bearing, and the fish tails of the figure on the coins of Telephus 
(ii. 198) may suggest a like idea. 

VOL. X. N.S. x 
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rate savages, the Parthians, finding themselves, amid the 
chances of conquest, domesticated foreign rulers, in the 
absence of an alphabet of their own, very wisely accepted 
the varieties of writing current in the localities in which 
they settled. Among the leading and more important 
systems they are found to have taken advantage of, the 
following may be enumerated :— 

1. Greek, which was taken over as the court and 
official language, ruling in the dominions of the Seleu- 
cide, about 255 B.c. 

2. The Bactrian, or the special adaptation of an ori- 
ginally Semitic alphabet for the expression of an Aryan 
language, which appears upon Parthian coins, about 
110 z.c. 

8. Various forms and modifications of Phenician and 
Aramman, in use on coins following the leading type of 
the tetradrachms of Euthydemus of Bactria, of uncertain 
date; and several other modifications of an old type of 
Syriac, such as that found on the coins of Edessa, and 
subordinate branches of coinage of indeterminate locality, 
hereafter to be noticed. 

4. The double alphabets of the Pehlvi (now discrimi- 
nated as Chaldean and Sassanian), which intrude among 
the Greek legends so early as a.p. 2, and which finally 
supersede the Greek itself about the third century, a.p. 

The present inquiry is only secondarily concerned with 
either the Greek or the Bactrian alphabetical adaptations 
of the Parthian dynasties, nor does it seem to touch, 
except in a subordinate degree, any of the outlying 
branches of the duplicate Pehlvi systems; but these con- 
cessions limit, in a corresponding degree, the free area of 
interpretation of the characters now under consideration ; 
and, as such, I have to examine them with more formality 
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than I should otherwise consider their due. The first 
outwork to be assailed is the series of the once-denomi- 
nated Characene imitations of the Euthydemus’ type.” 
Now that M. W. H. Waddington has so critically drawn 
within its proper circle the heretofore loose arrangement 
of the issues of the Characene dynasty, we find that their 
coins have no connection with the Bactrian series beyond 
an irregular derivation in common from the leading types 
of Antiochus II., whose medallic designs were imitated 
alike by Euthydemus of Bactria, and other more Western 
claimants for dominion, under a possible notion of some 
hidden virtue in his conventional Numismatic Agis. So 
that the entire series of degradations from the pure 
Euthydemus type must be made to adhere to their own 
definite matrix, or limited to exceptional prototypes of 
Antiochus II. in his good Greek form, but entirely 
divorced from the Jearded portraits, whose living originals 
ruled over the migratory Arab tribes at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. ** 

Now that the general horizon has been cleared, and 
the imitations of the original Euthydemus’ type may be 
treated independently on their own merits, they are found 
to declare themselves as unmistakably Parthian. Some 
of the preliminary degradations probably follow merely 
decadent Greek models, but when once Greek letters so 
entirely disappear as to leave only their shadow behind 
them, from that moment the epigraphs merge into more 
or Jess intelligible barbarian or composite and exceptional 


*7 Revue Numismatique, Paris and Blois, 1866, p. 808. See 
also Mr. Vaux's paper in the Numismatic Chronicle, 0.8. xviii. | 
187. 

28 M. Waddington’s list extends from Hyspaosines, s.c. 124, 
to Attambilus V., who dates subsequent to 122 a.p. 
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writing, and associate themselves with a correspondingly 
deteriorated representation of the classic face of Euthy- 
demus, the Magnesian. The importance of these coins, 
therefore, in the present case, only commences when 
they are sufficiently degraded to have emancipated them- 
selves from all reminiscences of Greek writing, and then, 
strange to say, they become so completely Parthian in 
their obverse types as to admit of ready identification with 
the portraits of certain members of the Imperial list, 
whose tiaras are distinguished by modifications, which, as 
has been already shown, they share in common with 
the Indo-Parthian pieces which form the special subject 
of the present notice. The chief peculiarity of the later 
imitations of the Euthydemus type consists in the sub- 
stitution of a coarse bossed helmet for the classic cheve- 
lure of the Greek commander; and coincident with this 
change, the helmet itself is ornawented with a sort of 
spiked-crest, similar to the Edessa and other varieties of 
the Parthian tiara; and, more remarkable still, the de- 
based type copies directly the cheek-plate or bar in front 
of the ear, which first occurs among the various coin 
portraits of Mithridates I. (n.c. 173—163),” the earliest 
Arsacidan who fully penetrated into these lands; its 
next appearance Is on the money of Phraates II. (.c. 
136—126)," when it is associated with the curious crest 
ornamentation, which the French Numismatists describe 
as “une tiare sphérique ornée de figures de cerf et d’une 


* Longpérier, pl. iii. 8; Lindsay, i. 18—20. 

0 Vaillant, i.40. Phraates I. must already have had some 
conflicts with the Bactrian Greeks, to judge from his approprina- 
tion of the Dioseuri reverse and Indian elephant of Eucratides, 
without claiming more directly the Indian bearing of the head 
of Bucephalus.—Longpérier, 1. 9, 10, 11, 12. 

al Longperier, v. 7, 8, 9. 
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corne de taureau.”’* The Mithridates’ tiara is nearly 
covered with bosses, and the Phraates’ helmet retains 
them in equal prominence, as far as the alteration of 
pattern permits. However, without insisting upon any 
direct and immediate reproduction, these coincidenges are 
curious, and their specification is necessary to prepare 
the way for the consideration of the legends themselves, 
I take these up at the point mentioned by M. R. Rochette, 
in his notice of the collection of the Baron Chaudois 
where they are described as “ toujours figurée avec les 
mémes caractéres.”’ * 

The number of letters on these debased pieces is only 
seven in all, which I transcribe into modern characters 
as Jo‘ xndm Malkd Isak, “ King Arsaces.” 

The most anomalous incident connected with these 
legends is the odd variety of alphabetical systems from 
which these few letters seem to have been derived, or, 
under our obligations of trying back for identifications, 
to how many conflicting schemes of writing it is necessary 
to refer for the prototype of these eccentric modifications. 
The initial » m, allowing for its being reversed, belongs to 
the Pheenician serics of Esmunazar of Sidon (599 z.c.), 
The 51x might stand for a reversed ws of Sargon’s time, 
or the Greek 3 on the coins of Arsaces V. The 7x 
follows the old model of a Pheenician > ¢, a form which 
was preserved in many varieties of Aramaic and Pehlvi. 
The s a, final, is more like a Chaldao-Pehlvi nr than an 
ordinary Semitic a, and it is only by reverting to the 
Syriac of Edessa that we gain a hint as to its original 


82 Trésor de Numismatique, Rois Grees, pl. Ixvii., No. 16, 
p. 141. 

33 Journal des Sav., 1884, June; 1885, Sept., p. 515; 
Ariana Antiqua, pp. 224—5. 
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formation. The * in Isak or Asak has to be taken from 
the Sassanian alphabet, and a similar origin has to be 
assigned to the succeeding ps, the modern Pehlvi 5 and 
x» respectively. And the final 7 & is a repetition, not 
always constant, of the third letter which precedes it in 
the name. 

There are two other classes of coins which seemingly 
have a direct or indirect bearing on the present inquiry, 
and therefore may claim a passing notice. The first in 
order are the series in silver and copper, originally made 
known to us by Sir A. Burnes“ in 1853. They present 
on the obverse a well-executed Phoenician-looking head, 
uncovered except by the bandeau, which forms the fillet ; 
the hair itself being allowed to fall heavily at the back of 
the head, but it is cut square over the eyebrows ;* there 
are traces of a slight moustache, and a crescent over the 
forchead completes the picture. On the reverse there is 
a crude fire altar, the central support of which is worked 
into an odd device like a balustrade. The legend is as 
follows: Yay 4ader Yt) This I transcribe in 
modern characters as boa sob Malké Mikal [BASIAEOS 
METAAOY.?] The initial 1 at there can be no difficulty 
about. The 5 1 is similar in form to the ts already 
adverted to on the barbarous. Huthydemus money. The 
7 kis the ordinary closed-in 3 K (forming nearly a triangle, 
with a small back stroke, peculiar to the Bactrian 1), 


*% Journal As. Soc. Bengal, 1888, pl. xil. fig. 9; Bae 
Bokhara, vol. ii. pl. iii. fig. 9; Prinsep’s Essays, 1. p. ‘BA. 

3 This portion of the portrait is like the heads in the fourth 
and fifth groups at Persepolis, who bring offeringa of drome- 
daries and wild asses for the Great King (Ker Porter, vol. i. 
p. 616, plates 42, 49). There is this difference, however, in 
the general detail, that the men in the seulptures are all 
bearded. 
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which occurs on the coins of Idigand, whose mint types 
also follow a derivation, much deferred, from the original 
devices of Antiochus IT. and Euthydemus.** The x a in 


% Dr. Scott, Numismatic Chronicle, xviii. p. 28, p. i. figs. 
7,8. Irather question Dr. Scott's Jbifni, because his {in the 
name is a totally different letter from his assured / in Malka. 


The name may be Jbiyandé (cont jal ?) or Abidana. 


I have partially deciphered one of the varieties of his coin 
No. 10, of the same plate; the opening = ig clear, and 
affords a new illustration of the value of the p= of the 


present series. The legend runs on—faya|s$o 1} — x28 NT and 
the completo transcript of the legend on the obverse, or Aria) 
portrait surface, may be given with needful reserve, 1s— 

To the left, at the back of the head, reading from the inside 
(variant RIR*SIT3) HIRD Io. 

To the right, in front of the profile, reading from the outside— 
‘sxmo x'nKO. The peculiar massing of the hair is important, as 
indirectly connecting the portrait with the fashion in uge by 
Attambilus I. 

On the reverse, or the face bearing the Parihian bust, there 
_ are threa detnched words; at the back of the head ara the 
letters 721; and im two parallel lines, in front of the profile, are 


to be seen the words }"" + with a Greek monogram, contain- 


ing the letters MANZ, similar to the monograms on the coins 
of Attambilus I. of Charax, a.p, 51—60 (Waddington, pl. xii. 
12), with a separate Syriac monogram, comprising the inde- 
pendent letters sx am (mbar). The whole of which legends 
may be loosely modernised into 


pay may fod Sle aie 1s 


Malchijah Toparch (Tordpxys) of Monzar, tributary (, 0) of 
the Roman of Rome. (?) ; 

Or, Malchijah of the tribe of Mondar, Toparch of Ambir. (?) 

The characters of these legends follow many of the pecu- 
liarities of the alphabet now known as “ Mandaite," but the 
exceptions to any fixed uniformity of derivation are numerous 
and conflicting inter x. The 1 is admittedly exceptional in 
form, bout we have authority enough for its true value in 
parallel writings. The p is also a doubtful letter, and liable to 
be confounded with the v, neither of which are quite positive. 
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the Malka is a very unusual form of that letter; and here, 
again, the character might equally be resolved into a nt. 
The remaining letters are all repetitions except the » 1, 


The a follows the outline of the assured 7 in the xn* of the 
coins of Val. (Num. Chron. xviii. pl. i. fig. 1), but the con- 
sistency of outline is not maintained in the extant examples ; 
indeed, some of the letters which I propose to read as H may 
as well be taken for little used x. My greatest difficulty, how- 
ever, was to sutisfy myself of the import of the opening letters 
in the parallel lines on the reverse, which are, perhaps, the 
most important as well as the most strange characters of the 
~whole series; they would match with no single example of the 
extant alphabets. At first sight I suspected them to be strangely 
mice § 2 @’s; they had something in common with a Nes- 
torian » H; some subordinate likeness to a Palmyrene » TH; 
but at last it struck me that they must be considerably modified 
forms of the Samaritan-» x, which is enlarged at the point and 
dotted in several of the later alphabets. 
The most singular part of the whole set of anomalies, here 
encountered, consists in the use of the izifat, or short 1, as 


the connecting genitive, prefixed to the words Pye 


some such system of definition, however, was probably already in 
use in these localities, as we find on the earliest Pehlvi coins of 
Sidd-i-Abi& Sofién and his successors a similar method of con- 
junction (Jour. Roy. As. Soc. xii. p. 290). It must be admitted 
that these results are anything but conclusive ; still, a begin- 
ning has to be made somewhere, and new materials and frank 
discussion may equally advance the present inquiry. Though 
looking to the confessed imperfection of Saban alphabetical 
systems in general, and the very damaging examples of defec- 
tive spelling, immediately contributed by the Characene proto- 
types, under their Greek aspect, the rehabilitation of which 
has ever left incertitude in M. Renan's mind, there need be no 
reserve in acknowledging the difficulty of fixing the values of 
the letters, or determining the meaning of the legends contri- 
buted by the imperfectly settled communities, who were not 
bound to follow any one system, either in language or ortho- 
graphy, but who lived in the happy facility of borrowing 
terms, and their means of expression, at will, from any of the 
more advanced nations encircling their own quasi-desert life. 
The numismatic links in the chain of evidence are, on the 
other hand, singularly complete; and, if it depended solely on 
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which follows a Sassanian Pehlvi model, the 5= us of the 


modern Pehlvi. 

We have no direct means of determining the locality to 
which these coins belong. The fire altar on the reverse 
points to Persian associations, and the style of the letters, 
without limiting their site to Mesopotamian kingdoms,” 
clearly indicates a derivation from or connection with some 
of the indigenous branches of writing, which possibly 
influenced in their spread the alphabets of the southern 
coast towards the Indus. 

The other class of coins to which I have alluded as 
possessing some features in common with the series under 
review, have heretofore been known by the designation of 
“*Kodes,” whose name they bear in imperfect Greek 
characters. These pieces were ordinarily associated with 
the issues of the Bactro-Greek dynasties, but later inves- 
tigation proves them to have followed on in succession to 
certain types of Antiochus I1., possibly through the inter- 
mediary of another (local) prince of the same denomina- 
tion. The proper Kodes coins bear on the obverse a head, 
imitated from the prototype of Antiochus IL. with the 


their indications, there would be little hesitation in pronouncing 
that the coins themselves must belong to some local governor, 
on the part of the Romans, over the dominions of the Mondar 
Arabs of Irik, and probably represent Trajan’s conquest of 
lower Babylonia in 116 a.p., associated with the submission of 
Attambilus of Mesene (Dio. Cass. Ixviii. 28; Sale’s Korin, 
preface, p. 18). The Greek monograms accord with such an 
inference, and the Syriac monographie letters am occur in like 
manner upon the direct imitations of the Characene coins 
bearing the name of Jbiyvana, already adverted to. 

37 These coins are not uncommon in Northern India; but, as 
far as my own experience extends, they are usually met with 
as isolated specimens, as if their point of issue had been else- 
where ; on the other hand, to judge of the localities whence 
the other examples of the class have beon obtained, there is no 
reason to refer their origin to any specially Mesopotamian site. 

VOL. X. N.S, Y 
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Bucephalus reverse, but which had already passed through 
one stage of degradation at the hauds of an Antiochus, 
who modified the profile considerably, and uotably de- 
parted from Greek rules in the introduction of the light 
moustache, the reversal of the direction of the head, and 
the introduction of a Semitic legeid. The head of Buce- 
phalus is here replaced by a Seythie archer, but the Greck 
legend, hopelessly debased, of BASIAEOS ANTIOXOY, is 
perpetuated in as much completeness as provincial know- 
ledge could still achieve, and the quasi Semitic legend on 
the obverse resolves itself into the componeut elements of 
yoxnax, Anidhu or Antadku.™ The succeeding Kodes coins 
themselves are marked by a similar obverse head, which 
returns to the normal position; but the device on the 
reverse is modified into a spearman, with flames issuing 
from his shoulders, a peculiarity he shares with the figures 
of the Kanerki Indo-Scythiaus,” while other types of 
Kodes money reproduce the Bucephalus head of Autiochus 
II. The legends of these issues are couched in imperfect 
Greek, which may be restored as follows:—KQAOY (at 
times YPKQAOY), aud on the reverse OPAH@POY MAKAPOY 
(sic) [Mé«apos], (Coin) of Kodes (the guardian) of the 
sacred great fire. But it is doubtful if Kodes is a name 

38 Seleucus Nicator introduced this device, which is supposed 
by some Numismatists to refer to Bucephalia on the Jhelum. 

ecke, Num. Hellen, i. 21; Num. Chron. xviii. 188; Trésor 

e Numismatiqueg Rois Grecs, p. 84.) Mithridates I. of Par- 
thia and Phraates I. make use of this type. (Mionnet, v. 649 ; 
Trésor de Numismatique, pl. Ixvii. 7; Longpérier, pl. v. 12.) 

* Much licence has to be claimed in arriving at this result. 
The leading alphabet is Chaldao-Peblvi, and the first, third, 
fourth, and seventh letters follow that system consistently, but 
the second letter is a bad Greek N, and the penultimate is 
rather Bactrian in its aspect ; and, moreover, it must be noted 
that the Pehlvi x a's consist of a mere cross, which might 


otherwise authorise their being read as n m’s. 
#0 Ariana Antiqua, pl. xii. ; Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 124, &e. 
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at all, and its conjunction with the YP wy Fire (Persian 
D9? _gm PP, 2830 Oy ; The Ur of the Chal- 


dees) may require its identification with some of the deriva- 
tive forms of ty pail, purus fuit.* Such a combination 
would have this to recommend it, that it would form a near 
transcript of the OPAH@POY MAKAPOy, which being 
analyzed, may be resolved into ¥)! great,” Athré, 
“ fire,” > Maxap, “blessed.” In this case the coins them- 
selves might be supposed to have been minted by the 
hierarchy of some great fire temple. The Semitic legend 
occurring upon certain varieties reads freely as > Kodo,** 
but there are three letters following this word, new 
examples of which may alter or confirm the whole inter- 
pretation above suggested. At present, however, the only 
moderately clear impressions within reach give ontlines 


wd erusalem, 





1 wall cy Spiritus sanctus, Cw dial] ow 


“ Zend, Arecta, ereta. WA dpra. 

#3 Zend Avesta, i. p. 87; Burnouf, Yacna, p. 877. 

4 To show what treacherous ground we are upon in the 
interpretation of these mixed and debased alphabets, I may 
mention that I was some time since completely misled in 
reading the local version of the name of Kodes as Kudt 
(Kobid). The mistake I made was caused by my accepting 
the more artistically finished coins as affording the most 
correct form of the legend; whereas, as has been seen in the 
case of the imitations from the Euthydemus type, the inferior 
Greek copyists could neither do justice to the one alphabet or 
the other, and it required a complete surrender of the die 
execution to home-bred artists before any consistency in the 
definition. of the native legend could be secured. My main 
error was in the admission of the third letter of the name as 4 
Pehlvi ® a, whereas the true form is shown in the third 
character in the *2%» Malka of the present series (Nos. 2, 8, 4). 
The final > o in the better coins was also deceptive, as the 
proper? “ had an additional limb attached, like the ordinary 


Peblvi n fy (Num. Chron. N.S. iv. 210; Jour. Roy. As. Soc. 
iii. N.S. p. 250). 
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of the characters xx2, the two first letters being consistent 
in alphabetical derivation with the rest of the legend, but 
the final takes the form of an old Syriac or Estranghelo 
s. Accepting, for the moment, this transcription, the 
general sense would be well preserved, and in accordance 


with the Greek, in 130 3S or x 40 re * Sacred 
Temple.” The monogram of the Greek K obviously sug- 
gested the appropriate locality of Kappay, but the more 
advanced identifications which now force themselves into 
notice tend to move the accredited site further castwards, 
nearer to Rustam’s home in Seistin. Masaudi tells us that 
the third celebrated Pyrzum of the early Fireworshippers 
was placed in that province, and the name he gives to the 
sacred shrine, though disfigured in the MSS. copies, is not 
far removed from possibly irregular forms of Koddos ;“ 
beyond this, less archaic references may be cited in 
Edward Conolly’s map, where a very large, though in- 
definite, space near Zaranj is designated as “ Auddeh ;”’ 
and looking back to the single unadulterated fac-simile of 


46 Tsidore of Charax in his Sra@moit Tap@xof gives the 
following account of the chief places in Seistiin in his day :— 
"Evreibiey Zapayyuv)), cxoivot cd. Evfa wide Udpw cal Kopix 
mds. (Variant, Odxopdx.) Hudson, ii. 8. Paris edition, 1855, 
i. p. 258. Masandi speaks of the highly vencrated Fire-temple 


originally erected by Bahmnan at &3 45 oa in Seistin. Paris 


edition, vol. iv. pp. 78, 462. Yakuti in voce in “ La Porse of 
M. B. de Maynard.” See also J. H. Meller, Fae-simile of an ori- 
ginal MS. of Istakhri (Gothw, 1829), p. 104, and map, p.105 ; 
Ouseley, Oriental Geography, p. 209; Ibn Khordadbah, Jour. 
Asiatique, 1865, p. 56; Juynboll, Marasid al Ittila’, 491; Kasvini 
(Wiistenfeld, Gott. 1848, ii. p. 163; Hyde, 151; Edw. Conolly, 
Map of Seistan, Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, ix. p. 724; ‘ Goor- 
gooree"’ (No. 48), Col. Anderson, Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1849, 
p. 587; Kinneir, ‘‘ Koolshozerd, a fortified town, built on a high 
island in the centre of the Himoon,” p. 190; Dr. Sprenger, 
— iv. and xii.; Rawlinson, Roy. Geog. Soc. Jour. x. 88, 
“ Karin.” 
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Istakhri, given in all mechanical detail from an original 
MS., we may trace very definite outlines of the name. 
wail] (without the points), on nearly the same ground, 
between Zaranj and Bust. Even in the same way, though 
not to force examples, the preferential a 8S crops up in 
one instance in Masaudi’s MSS. as SSS and Ws. 

I have now completed, as far as present meaus permit, 
the introductory evidence bearing either upon the typical 
or paleeographic characteristics of the five coins which form 
the leading object of the present notice, and nothing 
remains but to say so much as may safely be said of the 
imperfect legends on their surfaces ; the initial », though 
varied in outline in the existing specimens, is clearly an 
4 or 4p of the joint Pehlvi schemes of writing, following 


the general design, though varied in the manipulation of 
the earliest and pervading model of the Semitic » a. 
The second letter might be taken to be a modification 


of the Chaldao-Pellvi 4 L, but as we have seen that a 


nearly identical character on the Kodes coins, where its 
value is assured by the Greek context, stood for the 
Semitic 1 p, it will be preferable to read it as p in this 
instance also. ‘his is a conclusion which, indeed, accords 
with the general Indian associations of the coins them- 
selves. We have frequent instances of the use of now 
Marka tor Malka, and here we have only to extend the 
licence to the localg=— 5 =D, which is often indis- 
tinguishable in sound to foreign ears from the } kr. 

The third letter in the order of reading, from the 
outside of the coin, I have assumed to be a 7 x, a very 
early definition of which, in almost identical conforma- 
tion, may be traced in the psrallel writing of more western 
sites, and the back stroke of the Bactrian system further 
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satisfies local identifications. The final 8 a is a confessed 
difficulty, and it becomes a still more palpable obstacle in 
the present instance, where in the indefinite formation of 
the letters it may be taken for an » M, like the associate 
initial, or a n vT derived from independent schemes of 
writing. Singular to say, of all the letters of the Semitic 
alphabet, the opening Alif was the one most subject to 
empirical modifications, dating from the primitive imita- 
tion of a bull’s head of the earliest graphic system to 
the severe perpendicular line of the Kufic and modern 
Syriac. The x a of the Edessa coins follows the most 
Archaic form of the Pheenician y ain, but it varies so far 
from some of the more advanced Pheenician derivatives, 
which have an opening at the top of the round o,® that it 
occasionally has this gap in its own legitimate line of 
writing,” to the left hand of the letter itself, and to this 
it frequently supplements a dot, like its own * 1, at the 
orifice, so that it is possible that a similar process may 
have been followed in the present instance, where the dot 
has growu into a more pronounced downstroke. Other- 
wise the final may be a sort of compromise with the 
prototype of the later Arabic 3, only that we do not want 
the word in the femiuine gender, and equally should we 





46 Gesenius, Scripture Lingumque Phaniciw; La Languo 
Phémicienne, A. C. Judas, Paris, 1847; the Duc de Luynes, in 
Prinsep's Essays, pl. xi. a; Madden's Jewish Coinage, pl. i. ; 
Dr. Levy, Phinizische Studien. But the latest and most com- 
plete digest of these alphabets is to be found in M. de Voguiié’s 
Mélanges d’Archéologie Orientale, Paris, 1868. Dr. Wright's 
admirable article on ‘ Writing,” in Smith's Dictionary of the 
Bible, treats more at large the whole question of the spread of 
Semitic alphabets. 

47 Sassanian Inscriptions, Jour. Roy. As. Soc. iii. N.S. 

. 251. 
. 4 Dr. Scott, Num. Chron. xviii. p. 1, and local coins of 
subsequent date in the British Museum. 
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reject the inopportune Scripture ‘ Malcham.” At this 
point the characters of the legend secm to change, and 
were it not that traces of the 7 p and the same final 
X, 0, or 1 crop up again at the end of the legend on Nos. 2, 
8, and 4, I should have been disposed to think that the 


_ Intermediate writing followed the model of the single 


word on coin No. 1. This latter might be guessed at 
indefinitely, according to the alphabetical scheme to which 
it might be proposed to refer it; as Pehlvi it might be 


@»-4) Shahach® or (CES) Shemach, or taking Nos. 3 
and 4 as Arabic | or ma. It is true that these 


. 


may be said to be very impotent conclusions, ouly that 
they are not conclusions at all; any such stage of pro- 
gress is still in the far-off horizon; we are as yet in 
the merely preliminary initiation phase of the inquiry ; 
and while there is good hope of new materials, it 
would be vain to multiply mere conjectures. Even 
as I write, I hear from our associate, Mr. W. Frere, 
that he has left behind him at Bombay one, if not 
more, coins of this description, obtained, as we might 
expect, from the countries bordering on the Indus. 
Copies of these pieces have been sent for, and I hope, on 
some future occasion, to renew my examination of this 
subject with more effect than at present, and likewise 
to illustrate the alphabetical ramifications by fac-similes, 
which in this hasty sketch I have been unable to prepare, 
and without which the most elaborate descriptions are 
comparatively unintelligible. E. THomas. 

“? These names may have survived in some of the latter 
forms of Uke Reinand, I'Inde, pp. 126, 147, 176. Tabari 
tz, Masandi, i. p. 872 (title of Kings of Sind) € Chach ? 


A’in-i-Akbari, ii. 146. “ Sehris."’ Elliot’s Historians, i. pp. 188, 
140, 405, 408, &. Jour. Roy. As. Soc. xii. $41. 


XIV. 


FURTHER NOTICE OF GOLD COINS DISCOVERED IN 
1828, BY THE LATE C. E. LEFROY, ESQ., 


Anp Descninep is tHe Numismatic Cononicix, Vor. VI. 


Tur discovery of a hoard of gold coins in the parish of 
Crondal, Hants, by my brothers, the late Mr. Lefroy 
of Itchel, and the Rev. A. 0. Lefroy, now Vicar of Long- 
don, Worcestershire, forms one of the most vivid recollec- 
tions of my boyhood. It occurred in the autumn of 1828, 
on the heath, a little to the west of what is now Aldershot ; 
and the interest taken in it even in those days, when the ~ 
modern spirit of historical and archwological inquiry had 
hardly been awakened, was not a little enhanced by the 
conclusion, soon arrived at by Numismatists, that a large 
proportion of the coins were of types previously unknown, 
It was not, however, till 1844 that they were described 
and figured by Mr. Akerman in vol. vi. of this Journal. 
And he identified several of them as unquestionably 
belonging to the series of tiers de sol or gold triens of the 
French kings of the first race, and their moneyers, which 
are occasionally found in England, more especially in 
those counties which border on the sea-coast opposite 
France." Very recently, however, Mr. D. H. Haigh has 





1 Akerman, Numisinatic Chronicle, vol. vi. p. 171. 
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expressed the opinion, that the bulk of the coins are 
South-Saxon, a view which, if correct, adds much to their 
historical interest.2 They are of various periods, from the 
fourth to the seventh century. The prominence of the 
Christian emblem on all of them might scem to connect 
them with the introduction of Roman Christianity into 
this island: one class (No. 28) bears the unmistakable 
image of an ecclesiastic, possibly the first bishop of Lon- 
don, for it bears the superscription LONDVNIV, and 
Mr. Akerman inclined to the conclusion, with regard to 
these, that “we may with tolerable certainty assign to 
them a place in the Anglo-Saxon coins, merely observing, 
that, if admitted, they must be considered ecclesiastical 
coins, and not the production of a regal mint.” However, 
one coin, No. 7, bears the name of St. Eligius, and thir- 
teen or fourteen, out of the thirty-seven classes into 
which Mr. Akerman has divided them, comprising about 
one-fourth in number of the coins, are evidently of 
Frankish origin. Ifthe others are South-Saxon—and for 
the most part their excessive rudeness and illiterate 
character favours that supposition—some marked differ- 
ences of character and legend may be expected. Mr. 
Akerman’s plates, here reproduced, leave little to be 
desired as to general accuracy of representation ; but they 
do not reproduce the barbarous lettering with sufficient 
precision, or give the various readings by which his thirty- 
seven types may be subdivided into at least sixty impres- 
sions; and having lately gone over the whole of them 
very minutely, and, I think, deciphered one or two of 
those which he dismissed briefly as “of barbarous type 
and legend,” I venture to hope that a further account 
will be acceptable towards a solution of the question. 


2 Numismatic Chronicle, N. vol. ix. p. 180 (1869). 
VOl,. X. N.S. 
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Type 1.—These coins, six in number, are stated hy 
Mr. Akerman to be imitated from the coins of Licinins, 
a.p. 808—824, That we should find coins of the Eastern 
Cesar rather than the Western in a British hoard, is 
somewhat surprising, and one is tempted to speculate 
whether Luidhard, or some of the attendants of the 
Christian ‘daughter of Charibert, or even Archbishop 
Theodore himself, may not have been the means of their 
introduction into Kent. They are of beantifal exeention, 
and in excellent preservation. Mr. Akerman has over- 
Jooked the letters TIVS, which are plain on one coin, 
and to be traced on them all. Thus the complete lerends, 
in Roman letters, are :— 

Oly. —GVASVI - 0 -IDILPNI. = INPLIDI :- 0. JVS 
AVG. 
Rev —DNLICINIAVD :: GVSTIVS 

The reversed letters, six in number, cannot be repro- 
duced with ordinary type, but are carefully imitated on 
Plate IJJ. ‘The engraver of Plate I. (ie., Akerman’s 
plate) las omitted the final 1 in the first word. The 
centre of the reverse is occupied by the letters TU 
over two figures, which are, I think, not the letter X, 
but crosses. The meaning of INPLIDI is unknown. 

No. 2.—There are three coins, of which the obverse 
bears the same inscription as No. 1, but they appear not 
to be from the same die, the heads being slightly larger. 
The reverse is, however, dissimilar. ‘The cypher is U.T. 
between five minute circles or open dots, which fill the 
eentre and four points in a cruciform arrangement. The 
inscription on one coin (4), although similar in purport, 
is entirely different in arrangement from that on the 
other two (a). They read thus :— 
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fier.—(«) SGNLICINIAVGVST : 0: = UN. LICINI. 
ArGVSl': O: 8. 
ev.—(t) SOTVGVAINOIIING = DN . LICINI . 
AVOVI'OS, 
The D, in Domini, is really a G. There is a peculiarity 
in one 8 of a which deserves notice, as it docs not occur 
om any other coin. 

No. 3.—There are two coins which differ in two letters 
on the reverse, the one having AAS, the other DVS in 
the fast syllable of the proper name. The letter CA 
beside the cross are also of different form, and generally 
the one is much ruder than the other. They read :— 


(Me.—METTIS CIVITATI. 
fivv.—ANSOALDYVS (or AAS) MONET. 


No. 4.—That the very rude and blurred inscription 
on the obverse is an abbreviation and corruption of 
Dominus Noster LEO Pins Felix Augustus, os read by 
Mr. Akerman, I will not venture to question; but there 
are two or three redundant letters, and the L in the 
proper name is wanting, unless represented by a sort of 
hypheu joining the N and HK, The reverse is legible, 
VICTORIA AVGVSTORVEONOD. The last four 
letters, CONOB, read the reverse way from the rest. The 
sitting figure is holding an orb and cross in the left hand, 
and though excessively rude in execution, is well propor- 
tioned. The emblem, if the coin be imitated from one of 
Leo the Great (4.p. 451—174) is appropriate to one who, as 
Gibbon records, received for the first time the imperial 
crown from the hands of the Patriarch or Bishop of 
Constantinople, ‘who was permitted to express in this 
unusual manner the suffrage of the Deity ;” (‘ Decline 
aud Fall,” ch. xxxvi.), and this com, like the imitations of 
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those of Licinius (No. 1), and the /adarum on No. 12, 
sugeests some particular oriental connection the nature 
of which it would be important to ascertain. 

No. 5.—This fine coin is among the best identified, 
being perfectly legible, for none of the letters are clipped. 
Mr. Akerman attributes it to Gisloaldus, a moneyer of 
the Eastern Merovingian branch at Metz, a.n. G56—670. 


It reads— 


Obv,—-MARSALLOVICO. 
Fer.—SISLOAL.DVS MONET. 


No. 6.—The word METTIS CIVITA can be recog- 
nised on the obverse of this coin, connecting it with 
No. 3. The letters on the reverse are bold enough, and 
moost of them perfect. Tread them SVOELENUS MON. 
There is but a trace, however, of the first 5 and last N. 
In common with 8, 5, 14, 15, 16, 17, 22, and 30, the 
Christian emblem behind is accompanied by two initials, 
and one of them is generally C. In this case they re- 
semble AZ, doubtless, however, intended for the A 0D of 
many early Christian devices. 

No. 7.—This coin is read by Mr. Akerman, no donbt 
correctly, PARISIVS FIT. Rev. ELEIT MONET, and 
posajbly the termination of the upper bend of the cross 
in a double pastoral crook is an allusion to the sacred 
character of St. Eligius. We have the same peculiarity 
of the cross on No. 8—20, and perhaps 10 and 13. 
1f due to that illustrious friend of le don Roi Dagolbert, the 
date will be a.p. 628—641, but its rudeness suggests the 
idea that it may be an imitation. 

No. §.—The firet letter on the obverse is M, and the 
third or fourth is 8, The last four are plainly AIDE; 
hut I am unable to offer any reading. The reverse 
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reads in barbarous characters SIGECHI[AV ?] . N)OMOI. 
The engraver has omitted two circles of raised dots, one 
on either side of the base of the cross, which terminates 
in a double pastoral staff. 

No. 9.—The proper name is read by Mr. Akerman, 
GENNADAS, and identified with Gennardus in M. 
Cartier’s list of moneyers. The D bears no resemblance 
to that letter. The imperfect legend on the reverse con- 
tains the consecutive letters OALAOA, preceded, I think, 
by 5. These last six are single coins. 

No. 10.—There are tliree coins, from two dies. The 
reading VICCO, which Mr. Akerman considers to indi- 
cate the town called Quentovic, or Quannage, in Nor- 
mandy, is preceded by two letters which appear to be VV. 
The legend on the reverse, DVTTA MONE, admits of no 
question. 

No. 11.—These four coins are from three dies, but 
differ so slightly from No. 10 that they are probably coins 
of the same personage, only one of the four has the first 
T in DVTTA perfect; in the rest it is an inverted L; 
two of them read MONI. 

No. 12.—This coin reads IBBONIMANE, not, as by 
Mr. Akerman, BROANMANEI. There is clearly I 
before the first B, and the third letter is identical with the 
second. The monogram on the reverse is accurately given 
in the engraving, and appears an imitation of the /adarum, 
composed of pastoral and typical figures, one of which is 
a trident, which we have again on No. 27. I am not 
aware of the meaning of this symbol in Christian art. 

No. 18,—Read by Mr. Akerman PACACIO.F.O. 
The second C is the same as G in Gennardus, No. 9. 
For the reverse of this coin, and for Nos. 14 and 14, of 
which Mr. Akerman offers no reading, I can only refer to 
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Plate III. It seems hopeless to attempt to read them 
until more perfect specimens may be discovered. 

No. 16.—The legend MVGNO+ALDVS, which Mr. 
Akerman identities with the name of Afagnoaldue, a known 
moneyer, is distinct. It is divided by a cross, as in the 
plate. The reading of the obverse may be MOS.A VICO ; 
but the A is obliterated, and the I and C nearly so, 

The upper limb of the cross on the reverse terminates 
in a single pastoral staff. The letters AC in the third and 
fourth quarter, speaking heraldically, are regarded as a 
corruption of CA. 

Mr. Akerman has offered no readings of any of the coins 
from No. 17 to No. 27 inclusive, except of Nos. 92 and 
#3. Some of thirty-five coins thus excluded as hopelessly 
barbarous, bear, however, lerends which, if difficult to be 
understood, are at least legible, aud deserve re-cxamina- 
tion. 

No. 17 has the initials CA, which ocenr, according 
to Mr. Akerman, on the coins of Magnoaldus, and asso- 
ciate it with Nos. 3 and 5; but the margin has been so 
much clipped, that no letter is entire. 

No. 18.—These two coins, from different dies, but 
equally rude, are absolutely illegible. Their only charac- 
teristic is the minute size of the attempted letters. 

No. 19 may possibly be read ANVAITOEIV, and the 
reverse SOUANY. Some, at least, of these letters are 
plam. 

No. 20.—Very rude, much blurred, and only the two 
first letters of the reverse, CR, clear. ‘The upper limb of 
the cross terminates in a double pastoral staff, like No. 7. 

No. 21.—The obverse presents no lettering, but has a 
singular oval figure before the countenance—possibly a 
eypher, A.V. The reverse has a legend, and the letters 


. EF, 
-. i. ‘ 
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FEMOWICSWNE may, I think, be read. The more im- 
portant legend, however, is a cipher 8 between tlie letters 
NRE, in a monogram of bold and rather graceful device. 

No. 22.—The obverse has no lettering. The reverse 
may be read backwards, as Mr. Akerman gives it, SAIT 
KIAIA, with TT beside the cross. 

No. 23.—This coin, read conjecturally AUTHORIE 
REGUS by Mr. Akerman, AVDVARID REGES by 
Mr. Haigh, is in some sorta crux. The latter gentleman 
regards the name as the equivalent of EADWARD or 
EADWALD, and supposes him to have been a king of the 
South Saxons, and one of the predecessors of AEthelwealh. 
There is uo question that AVDVARID is the reading ; 
and if this is equivalent to EADWARD, the ingenious 
conjecture of Mr. Haigh, that the Celtic termination 
‘“‘venns” in MEASSGENYVS on the reverse points 
"to the influence of the Scottish monks, Dinab and 
his brethren, at Boshane, who unsuccessfully attempted 
the conversion and civilization of the South Saxons 
before the advent of St. Wilfrith,” renders it one of the 
most interesting of the group. The lettering is peculiar, 
and differs from all the rest. 

No. 2-:4.—The obverse of Nos. 24, 25, and 26 refers 
them to the same source. The faces, though different, 
have a common character, and are distinguished from all 
the others by the singular surrounding device, which 
resembles a mane. They have all, with slight variations, 
the same unintelligible legend, which in No. 24 reads 
clearly enough, OSUUNOOUNOU. 

No. 25.—There are six coins, from perhaps as many 
dies, distinguished by slight differences in the lettering, 
and by the size of the circles on the reverse. In common 
with the preceding, it presents a legend almost wholly 
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composed of vowels,, and they are among the most legible 
of the series, SUOONUUONA. The penultimate Iectter is 
sometimes more like a W, or an inverted M (py), than WN. 

No. 26 has the same legend, anid it seems to throw a 
light on the mechanical execution of the die, which 
accounts for the frequent reversal of letters in some types. 
Tt would appear that each letter was separately punched in 
intaglio on the die. The artist of No. 26 repeated his blows 
for three letters, and managed to strike them double. I 
am unable to hazard any conjecture as to the meaning of 
the legend, or the language it may be referred to. 

No. 27.—There are twenty-one coins of this type, to 
which a further interest attaches, from the discovery of 
one of them near Canterbury in 1844.5 They are more 
likely than any others to have been coins in general cir- 
culation at the time of their collection. They are distin- 
guishable into eight classes :— 

(1.) No lettering on the obverse; four beads on the 
collar (9 of these). 

(2.) Ditto; lettering on the reverse ruder (1). 

(3.) Ditto; lettering on the reverse and the whole coin 
still ruder (1). 

(4.) Ditto; five beads on the collar ; coin very rude (1). 

(5.) A legend on the obverse, much clipped; six beads 
on the collar. The cypher A accompanies the trident, 
which resembles in all of them the 
one on the reverse of No. 12, ex- 
cept that the central prong is bifur- 
cated, making it look like the letter 
d. There is also the same object, like the letters AV, 
placed base to base, that we find on No. 21.. Heads 
rude and ill-struck (2). 
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(6.) No legend; six beads on the collar; the beads are 


* sharp (2). 


(7.) No legend; very numerous beads on the collar, 
but too much blurred to be exactly counted. These coins 
are very rude (3). 

(8.) No legend. Coins of larger size than the rest, and 
the rudest of all. The cirele ou the reverse is nearly one- 
tenth of au inch larger than that of the remainder (2). 

These differences are sufficient to indicate an extensive 
fabrication and circulation of coins of type No. 27, and it 
becomes of the more interest to make out the legends on 
the reverse. Fourteen of these are reproduced in the 
plate. Of the remainder, two are like Nos. 1 and 13; 
but the coins have no legend on the obverse; and the 
rest are too rude or too imperfect to be worth copying. 
I can form no idea of the meaning of the sprawling cha- 
racter ike WV on the right. The substitution of E for 
L on the left resolves the remaining letters into LIATE 
MONE; and if any moneyer’s name has been preserved 
bearing a resemblance to the first word, such is, I think, 
its reading. Two or three specimens bear the reading 
VNLIAIE MONE. That the ignorant artist should have 
taken L for EF seems no improbable mistake; but the 
rudeness of the legend is in singular contrast with 
the sharpness and beauty of some of the images, espe- 
cially those in Class 1, to which the coin found near 
Canterbury belongs. With regard to the legends on the 
obverse of 13 and 14, the letters, which are very minute, 
may be read TUVN and TV VN. 

No, 28.—Unless there is some other LONDVNIV 
than our metropolis, these coins are probably the product 
of its earliest mint, and we have here the earliest 
portrait of a London ecclesiastic, with his somewhat 
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ascetic countenance, and tonsured head. What Mr. 
Akerman describes as ‘on each side a small cross rising ° 
from the shoulder,” is, 1 appreliend, the stole, with its 
crosses at the end. The termination -NIV is plain on 
six coins, and cannot by any effort be made -NIVM, 
which opens a conjecture that the place is not 
LONDVNIVM. ‘The reverse of one coin is certainly 
from a different die from the others; nor are these, as I 
think, all from one die. 

No. 29.—There are three coins of this class—namely, 
the one engraved by Mr. Akerman with AA on the 
reverse, and two others, of which 
the obverse, although very similar 
to it, is distinguishable by the hair, 
and the reverse is quite different, 
making them, in fact, a different type. The AA is 
wanting, aud there is au imperfect legend, which defies 
interpretation. 

No. 30.—There are five coins, the obverse of which is 
the same as No. 294. The reverse is accurately given 
in the plate. ‘It presents only the letters A M 0 @ in the 
quartering. They are from two, if not three, dies. 

No. 31.—There are four coins of this class, from two 
dies. The negro-like profile on the obverse is noticeable. 
The legend appears to be EVNIDA .. co .N..D, 
but is very imperfect. There is no legend on the reverse. 

No. 52.—The legend cannot be deciphered. 

No. 88,—There is no legend, but the cipher 5 between 
two T’s on the left side of the reverse and traces of the 
same on the right. 

No. 34.—There are five coins which present traces of 
the minute lettering characteristic of several of the types ; 
for instance, Nos. 18, 22, and some of 27, and which dis- 
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tinguishes‘them broadly from others, but it is impossible 
to read them 

No. 35,—There are three of these. One of them has 
the device engraved, the other two are scarcely im- 
pressed. 

No. 86.—The engraving, although not very correct, 
conveys a sufficiently good idea. The die seems to have 
been struck at random, to produce au image like No. 24 
or 25. There is no legend. 

No. 37.—There are traces of the letters IV. The 
human effigy is entirely lost in harbarous, random 
strokes. 

Lastly, there are three blanks of 20 to 21°7 grains weight, 
but varying from 0°30 to 0-44 inch in diameter, the pre- 
sence of which in the find seems an almost certain indica- 
tion that the loser of the coins was himself a moneyer. 
They could not have been in the possession of any one 
else. 

I refer to the execllent paper of Mr. Akerman, which 
I have endeavoured not to repeat more than is unavoid- 
able, foran account of the jewelled ornaments im cloisonné 
work and the fine gold chains, found with the coins. 
The question is, whether they are all, or nearly all, 
Merovingian coins, or in great measure coins of the 
South Saxons. On cither supposition we are presented 
with signs of a great degeneracy or decay of skilled 
artificers competent to engrave dics, and the only 
mechanical excellence which rons throughout is their 
uniformity of weight. The whole hundred weigh 1988-7 
grains, giving an average weight of 19°9 grains nearly, 
and no individual coin differs more than 2-7 grains from 
this. The mean difference is 0°32 grains; but if we 
throw out Nos. 4 and 9 it is reduced to 0°27 grains, or 
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1°36 per cent., hardly enough to yield a profit to the 
Hebrews who might have been tempted to sweat them. 
Considering the rudeness of the method by which the 
weights were «aljustel—namely, by clipping the edge, 
the metal being taken origiually {perhaps by measure— 
this proves that under all conditions of iguorance a vigi- 
lant eye was kept by those responsible, to the produetion 
of a given uumber of coins of equal weight from a given 
weight of metal. And from the presence of blanks in 
the find, one is led to infer that this was sometimes done 
before stamping, although in other instances the lettering 
seems to have been cut. ‘The impression the repeated 
examination of these coins has made upon me is, that 
there is no marked difference between those confessedly 
Frankish and the remainder, to warrant their attribution 
toa different race. If Saxon at all, they would appear to 
belong to that eurly period in the Toman conversion of 
this kingdoin in which the religious instruction and 
mechanical cultivation of the monasti: houses was still 
derived from the Continent. 

It is to be noticed that the Christian emblem appears 
in about twenty-four different forms, among which we 
have many of those afterwards appropriated by heraldry, 
as the cross fichée, cross patée, cross moline, cross cross- 
let; and this, perhaps, concurs with other indications to 
assign a Frankish, rather than a Saxon, origin to them, 
notwithstanding the numerous minutie in which they 
prescut points of resemblauce to coins of the latter class. 


J. H. Leraor. 
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LONDON TOKENS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tus following list of hitherto unpublished London Tokens 
of the Seventeenth Century will form, it is hoped, a useful 
and interesting supplement to that published by Mr. 
Franks in the Numismatic Chronicle in 1862. The 
majority of the specimens described are in Mr. Golding’s 
and my own collections. No additions appear to have 
been made to the collection in the British Museum since 
the publication of Mr. Franks’s paper. Mr. W. H. Overall, 
of the Guildhall Library, who has for some time been 
endeavouring to add to the Beaufoy Collection, has 
kindly fornished me with about a dozen descriptions. 
In addition, I have fortunately had access to the MSS. 
of the late Mr. Tutet, and from them have added 
several descriptions; also a curious M&. illustrated cata- 
logue of the cabinet of the late Mr. Manby, a Norfolk 
gentleman, who died about a hundred years ago. Both 
these volumes are beautiful specimens of writing, and the 
descriptions of coins and tokens are evidently taken from 
specimens in the writers’ possession; for many here 
described, which had been obtained from other sources, 
agree in all points with their readings. 

The classification of streets adopted by Mr. Boyne and 
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Mr. Franks has been followed in the present list; and 
though this cannot be considered as exhausting the 
series, it is not likely that many more will be found for 


sume years, 
J. 5. SMALLVIELD. 


ALDERSGATE STREET. 


IOHN . Wickins . 1667 = A mermaid. 
ii. I8 . ALDERSGATE . STREETE = HIS HALFE PENNY. 


ra 
ae 
= 


ALDGATE WITHOUT. 


9, ©. ANDREW . EILDERMOnE = An anchor and heart. 
fi. ALLGATE . WITHOVI = A.E.E 


§. O<. Tuo. spaRKE . at. THE = A cauldron. 
ii. WITHOVT . ALLGATE = T.M.& 


ARUNDEL GARDENS (Strand). 


4. O. aumanau . cypen .1666 = Cupid with bow and arrow. 
ii. i8 . ARVNDEL . GARDEN == HIS HALFE PENNY. A. At. oO 


BARBICAN. 


O. HENRY . BRAND. AT. THE. onoss = Orossed Keys. 
ii, REYES . 1. DARBIGAN = H.I.B 


6. O. WILLIAM. LARKIN = St. George and the Dragon. 
RK. im . pauntcan . 1666 = w.t. 2. 


= 


BASING LANE, 
7, (. SAMVEL . BRoxoN = A bear. 
i. IN. BASEN . LawE . 1656 = syiE . suor, 
BEDFORD STREET (Covent Garden). 


B. oO THOMAS . LDATCHELER = CHERSEMONGER, 
i. IN. BEDFORD , sTREET = The Tallowchandlers' Arms. 


ae 
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il, 


13. 0. 


1g. C. 
ii. 


14. 0. 


15. O. 


16. 0. 


17. OQ. 
ii. 


18. 0. 
i. 


19. 0. 


20. 0. 


BETHLEM (Bishopsgate Without). 


- JOHN . CLAPTON. aT. THE = A hand pouring coffee into a 
pot. I 
COFFEE . HOVSE . IN. BETHELEM = His penny. 1669. 
— stmapoxy . Hovs = A shield of arms. t 
. IN. BEpLAM..1658 =w.F.m 
IAMES . SANDERSON = A flour-de-lys. 4 
IN. BEDLAM =I. 6 
BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
IN . BISHOPS . GATE . STREET > DOWN . GASE . BAKER, i. 
» NEARE . LEADEN . HALL , CORNER =1.1.6 
WALTER . SHALTER . aT. ¥" = HIS HALF PENY. 4 
WITHIN . BISHOPSGATE = A crescent moon. 
This is a variety of Boyne 207. 
BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT. 
IOHN . GREENE . TALLO. cH. = A triple crescent. t 
WITHOV! . BISHOPSGATE = 1.1 .G 
WILLIAM . HOLBECH = Three kings crowned, each holding 
sceptre and orb, } 
. WITHOVT , BISHOPSGATE = W. H 
ION. KENTISH . WITH- = 1657. 4 
OVI. BIshorsaaTeE . 67 =1.M.£E 
IOHN . LAMBE . IN . RED. LION == HIS HALPE PENY. 3 
OOVET . WITHOVT . BIsHOrcat = A lion rampant. 
THE . GOVLDEN . aNcHOR = An anchor. J 
WITHOVT . BISHOP. GATE >B.8&.868 
IOHH W...as WITHOVT = I.E.W “ 
BISHIPES . GAT. CHANLER = I.E. W 
CHARLES . SIMEINS = A drum. 3 
IN. BLAGE . FrieRSs . 1657 =o .m.s 
BLACK HORSE ALLEY (Fleet Street). 
THO . BLVNSVM . AN ¥" KINGES = HIS HALFE PENY, 4 
HEAD , IN. BLACK . HORSE. ALLY = Bust of a king, crowned. 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 0 


80. 


WO 


. IOHN . DIX. TALLOW = A man dipping candles. 4 
+ CHANDLER . IN . BOW . LANE = HIS HALF PENY.1.E .D 
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BLOOMSBURY. 


. RICH. GADD. aT. ¥® . wir = A hart couchant. } 
. IN. BLOOMSEVRY..... =r.f.e6. 1668 


BOSWELL COURT. 


. ELINOR . SEAIAND = E. 5 iy 
. IN. BOSWELL . covet = 1659. 


BOW LANE (Cheapside). 


BRICK LANE. 


SAMVELL . NEWMAN. AT. THE. avy = Guy standing, holding 
a spear, on which is a boar's head. 


. OF . WARWICE . IN. BRICK . LANE = HIS HALFE Penny . 1605, 


BURY 8TREET, BEVIS. MARKS. 


ISAAC . PEADE . IN. BVRY . STREET = A hart. 1 
IN. BEVERS . Manes . 1666 = HI HALFE PENY. 


BUTCHER ROW. 


¥" . SWAN . WITHOVE . TEM. = A swan. 4 
PLE . BAR . BYCHER . ROW =E.H.M 


CASTLE STREET. 


: IOHN . BAKER . IN CASTLE . STREET = Two sceptres crossed, 


surmounted by a crown. 
Blank (strock on a large oblong piece, penny size). 


CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE. 


- HENRY . GODFREY. IN . caste = Two brewers carrying a 


barrel. + 


A. STREET . NEAR . LONG . ACRE = HIS HALFE PENY.H.8. 6 


aS 


CHANCERY LANE. 


.» THOMAS . NEWSAM . IN = A double-headed eagle, displayed. 3 
. CHANCERY . LANE . 1666 = BIS HALFE PENNY, 


hitch adel Wilma Kea a A 


31. 


a2. 


88. 


Bd. 


35. 


3b. 


37. 


39. 
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CHANDOS STREET. 
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THOMAS . BECKEMSFEILD = Three kings crowned, with seeptras. 


If. SHANDOES STRHET = HIS HALF PENY, 


CHARING CROSS. 


THE . MRREMAD . AGAINST = A mermaid. 
THE .MYSE.GaTE.I650 =w.a.F 


aT. ¥"°. vetiens . over = The Prinee of Wales's crest. 


AGAINST. ¥" . srvEs = E.L 


' CHARTERHOUSE LANE. 


THOMAS . BAREFOOT . IN = .An angel. 
CHARTERHOVSE . LANE = T.P.B 


CHEAPSIDE. 


ROE. FENN .4A., CAKE . HOVSE = HIS HALP PENNY. 


IN. NEW. cHEArsrpE = The Prince of Wales's crest. 


CHICK LANE. 


IOHN . MABON = 1. M 
IN . CHICK . LANE = A< saitill. 


. RICHARD. RAWLINSON = Tho Bakers’ Arms, 


IN . cHTICH . LANE . 1GO7 =.Hts HALF PERY. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 


. sreer’ , rHeamw® . cumrst = A shoe, 


ASPETAL . sHO. wak®* == 5.17 


CLARE STREET. 


GEORGE . sameson = A still. 
IN. OLARE. STREET ==cG.s. 1664. 


CLERKENWELL. 


40. O. rnisTruwr . Hewes = A pair of scales. 


R. 


AT , CLARRENWELL . BAKER == T.A.H 
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CLOTH FAIR. 


THO . ORAXFEILD = A fox, 


- IN. CLOT . FAINE =T.S. 


. #, 


de 


é. 


COLEMAN STREET. 


hon. Porne . cnocren = A mermaid. 
In . COLEMAN . HTRERT = R.F 


CORNTILL. 


. touN . swerving == Tho Mereors’ Arms. 
: OM . O°RAEHILL =T. 8 


COW CROSS. 


- ELIZATRTH . MONGEINS . AT. THE = A lion rampant. 
. RED. LYON. cow . cnoss . 65 = WER AALFR PENNY. 


COW LANE. 


. AT. TIME. AnIPR . AT = A slip. 
- OOFYW. LANE. EKD ==1.8.45 


CRIPPLEGATE. 


. THO. CORNEL . MULHKR = T.M.0 
. AT. ORIPLEGATE . cayren == 1657. 


CRUTCHED FRIARS. 


. AT. THE. &. tYNKES.IN = Three tuns. 
» ORVOHED . FRIAnS = T.M.F 


CURSITORS’ ALLEY. 


. at. ¥". nose . TaAvERN . in = A full-blown rose. 
. CVSSITERS . ALLEY . 1667 = HIs HALPER PENNY. 1.25.8 


DISTAFF LANE. 


RICH . MASON . IN DESTVF = A man making candles. 


A. LANE . TALLOWR . CHANDLER = R.1. M 


AE bet 


61. 


fal 


Ok. 


hab. 


OT. 


58. 


G0. 
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DITCH SIDE (Shureiditeh). 


50. 0. IOHN . HAZARD = His 1AhP pEwy. 


fi. IN. DITCH . SIDE = An anchor. 


DOWGATE. 
G, WILLIAM . pRowNE = A crooked billet. 
fi. at. DowaaTe . 1659 =w.m.u 
A variety of Boyne, 679, having 2" on the obverse. 
Another variety, baving 6" on the obverse. 


. OF IOHN.. QVARRINGTON = A crescent moon. 


fi. aT. DOWGATE . HILL. 1008 = urs WALFE PEXY. 


DRURY LANE. 


QO. aus. Martmy . 1658 . rm 2 A helmet. 
Ri. LITTLE . DRVRE . LANE == A.M 


EAST SMITHFIELD, 


OQ. aT. THE. BIRD. IN. HaxD = A hand holding a bird. 


i. IN. EAST. SMITHFEILD = M.E.H 


WXCHANGE, 


OG. AT. THE. WALFE . Moos = A crescent moon. 
Il. BEHIND . THE . CHANGE =T,1.H 


FENCHURCH STREET. 


. GO. BAKER . AT. FEXCHYROH =T.E.H 


Ri. v® . nines . armes = The Arms of England. 
. IEROM . MATHEW . IN = A burrel. 
Ji. FANCHYRCH . STREETE = 1.T.M 


FETTER LANE. 
. GODFREY . FOLIAMBE . 1604 = com FITT MAKER, 
_ AT. FETTER . LANE . CORNER = G. H. F 
. ANN. BROWN . IN = A tiger. 
FETTER . LANE. 65 =a. EB 
(O. MARGRET . YELVERTON . at. ¥® = A cock, 
ii. um . FETTER . LAXE . 1668 = ER BALFE PEXY. 
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FIELD LANE. 


AT .THE. ROSE >=T.4 i 


. IN, FEILD. LANE = A rose. 


FLEET BRIDGE. 


8. BALL. av. ¥*. natn = A ball. 1 
ONE . FLET . BRIGH = 6.8.8 
HENRY . WOODLEY = 1657. j 
. HEARNE . FLEETE . PRIDE = Hh. W 
FLEET LANE. 
. IOH . ABROTT . IN , FLEETE = A string of candles. + 


LANE .AT.Y¥" . pRIDGE. = 1.P.A 


FLEET STREET. 


THO . RACKHOVSE = <A lion. 


=< 


. IN. FLEET. STREET = T. 3B 


RO. PEMELE . IN. RACKETT = A bodice. j 
COVERT . FLEET . STREETE = R.E.F 


FOSTER LANE. 


. IAMES . FERNE = A pair of bellows. 4 
. IN. FOSTER . LANE = 1.8.9 


FRIDAY STREET. 


sam. WATSON = A hand pouring coffee into a eup 4 


. IN. FRYDAY . STREETE => HIS HALF PENY. 


FULLER'S RENTS. 
WILLIAM . BATHE . aT. ¥" , oxronD = Arms of the City of 
Oxford in a shield; w.k.s i 


¥ 


. ARBMES . IN. FVLLERS . RENTS . 05 = HIS HALFE PENNY, 


GARLICE HILL. 


AT . THE . HORSHOW . NERE = A horse-shoe. 
GARLICE . HILL ..... = (detrited). 


EVO” 


a 
om 
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GOLDEN LANE. 
71. O. WIL. . AREESDEN . IN . GOLDEN = A man and cat. 
fi. LANE. HIS. HALFE . PENNY = w.F.a. 1668. 
Probably the sign of Whittington and his cat. 


72. 0. WILL . BARRETT. AT. THE. BALL = W.V.B 


0) 
Ji. BREWHOVSE . IN . GOLDIN . LANE = HIS WALF PENY. 


GOSWELL STREET. 


73. QO. IOHN . BIGGS . BAKER . AT FReNc' = . HIS HALF PENY. 
ii. ALLY . END . IN . GOSWEL . STRET = 1.1.5 

74. O. WILLIAM . BRIANT . IN. GOSWELL = WIS HALFE PENY. 
ii. STREET . IN . FRENCH. ALLEY. 68 = w. a. 3B 

75. O. THOMAS . GILLMAN. IN = Aspade. T.A.G 
ii. GOSSWELL . STREET = CHANDLER. 

76. O. ROBERT . HAINES = HIS HALF PENY. 


aS 


. IN. GOSWELL . STREET = A swan. 


GRACECHURCH STREET. 
TT. GO. v®. pPEWrER . PLATTER = T.M.W 
ii. IN. GRACIOVS . STREETE = A platter. 
GRAVEL LANE (NEW). 
78. O. at. THE . SVGAR . LoaFE = A sugnar-lonf. 
Lt IM. KEW. GRAVELL . LANE = T.H 
GROCERS’ ALLEY. 
70. ©. taomas . ionxson . 1666 = A cock. 
ii. IN. GROGERS . ALLEY = HIS HALF PENY. 
GUILDHALL. 


80. GO. 10H . MEARES. aT. THE = A lion rampant. 
fi. IN. GVILDEHALL . YA =I. A.M 


HARTSHORN LANE. 


81. (). Tae . MaIpEN . HEAD = Bust of the Virgin, crowned. 
fi. HARTS , HORNE . LANE. END = T.M.H 
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86. 


B87. 


86. 


89. 


0. 


1. 


2. 


O83. 


i. 


ete 


it. 
0. 
it. 
oO 
HR. 
0. 
it. 
( 
R. 


NOUMISMATIC CHRUNICLE. 


HAYMAREET. 
. Stnon . Hurwey .1GG4 (In three lines seript, across tho 
field). : t 
IN. THE . HAYMARHETT = &.A.,.H 
HOLBORN. 
ROLERT . poDMIN = ‘wo drovers. * it 
AT. HOLEORSE . BRIDG = kK. E 
EDW . COLE . aT. ¥" . chowxE = A crown. _ &f 
TAVERNE .IN . HOLEYRERE = E.C 
AT. THE . GOVLDEN . WREN = A wren. } 


AT . HOLEORNE . RIDGE = T.T.z 
AT , THE . RAVEN = A raven. 4 
AT . HOLBORNE . BRIDG = I. K 

FRANCIS . PAINE. AT. ¥® = A globe. ] 
In. HOLDORNE >= F.F 


A variety of Boyne 1160 reads on Fi. Gate . IN . HOLBORNE . 


mS 


. THE. TRYMPET . IN. KINGS = A bugle-horn. 
» BTREETE . WESTMINSTER = T,.1.¢6 

. WILL . CARTER . IN . KING = An angel. 4 
i. STREET . WESTMINSTER = W. A.C 


Hf .T.2.28 


. THOMAS. TAWRY . AT. THE = Bust of a king, with seeptre. | 
. AT. HOLBVRN . covepvit . 1668 = ms HALF rENY. 


. Chowne . & . ronacko = Arms of the Babinvton family : 


argent ten torteaux, 4, 3, 2, 1; in ebief a label of three 
points uxure. } 


. ROLL, IN. HOLDVRNE = A crown, and roll of tobacco. 
. RICH. WARD. TALLOW . cHaND = The Tallowehandlers' 


“— 


Arms. 


. LER .ITN.. HIGH . HOLEVENE > ER.A.W 


IRELAND GATE (Blackfriars). 
WILLIAM . OYLE . aT = A pair of shears. } 


» TRELAND . GAT = W.M. 0 


JERUSALEM ALLEY. 


. IERVSALEM . ALLEY = A boar's head, with lemon in mouth } 
. IN. GRATIOVS . STREET =I1.D.8 


KING STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


05. 


96. 


08. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


108. 


108. 


104. 


106. 


10T. 
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aS 


WS 


JOHN . FVENIS . IN . KING . 8TREETE . IN . WESTMINSTER (in six 


lines). z 
The Bowyers' Arms, occupying the whole field. 
DANIEL . MACKADAM . AT. THE =< Tho Butchers’ Arma. + 
IN . KING . STREET . WESTMINSTER = HIS HALF PENY. 1606. 
IN . KING . STREETE = T.M.C + 


IN. Westainssen = A hart, standing. 


LAMBETH HILL. 


. IOHN . STANES . ON = A sugar loaf. t 
. DAMBRTH . HInn . 1OG4—=1.8 
LEADENHALL STREET. 

IOHN . BROOKES . AT . THE = A ship. + 

Ik. LEADENHALL . STREET =t1.A.85 

ALLICE . GLAREE . AT. THE. pyvLiS = A bull's head. 1 
. HEAD . IN . LEADENHALL . STREET = HER 1” 1668. 
. WILL . FOSTER . AGaINsT = A bull. } 


LEADENHALL . GATE = W.D.F 

THOMAS . HILL . Gkocen = Three sugar-loaves suspended. 4 

IN. LEADEXNALL . STREET > HIS HALP PENY. 

AT. THE . PLOVeH . in = A plongh. $+ 

LEADENHALL . STREETE = h.1T.6 

PHILLIP . stvas.. at. ¥". HOOP = HIS HALF reXy within a 
hoop. 

IN . LEADENHALL . sTREET = Just of a lady in full dress. 


LITTLE BRITAIN. 


IOHN . COLLINES . In = A breastplate. + 


. LITTLE . PRITTEN = 1. 6 


LITTLE TOWER HILL. 


ELIZABETH . GEOAGE . aT = A sugar-loaf. t 


. ON. LITTLE . TOWER. HILL = E.& 


LONDON WALL. 


. GANNELL . GANNELL = A fox with a goose in its month. 4 
. AT. LONDON. WALL. 1655 -@.5n.@ 


188 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


113. 


118. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE. 


LONG ACKE. 


. IAMES . AYLARD. aT. ¥" . anone = A globe on a stand. 
TAVERN .IN. LONGE . ACKER = HIS HALFE FENKY. 


tS 
inet 


. TOWN. FOY . AT. THE. BLACK = A rayon. } 
» SAVER . IN. LONG . AKER =I.?f.F 


SANK . PoaTE . ¥" . wosTED = I. E*. P | 
» BHOP , IN. LOWG . AKER =1T.ER.F 


HO HO 


LOTHBURY. 


O. aT. THE . TURKES . HEAD = Head of a Turk. 4 
fi. mm. Loatoayny.. 1659 =n. a.k 


LUDGATE HILL. 


O. THE . MERMAIDE . TAVERN = A mermaid. 4 
fi. on . pypGaTE . ann. 1653 =as.n.a 


OO. IOHN . PINSON . AT. THE . BELL = Head of a Tork. 1 
It. BAVIGE . ON. LYDGATE . HILL = Chequers. 


LUTENERS' LANE. 


O. THO... IAGKSON . aT. Y¥ = T.1,V1 4 
it. IN. LYTENERS . LANE = A crescent moon. 


MAYPOLE ALLEY. 


GEORGE . MEDDENS . coox = 1668. f 
. IN. MAY. POLE. ALLY = G@.E.M 


by 


MINORIES. 
¥" . BAGE . OF. NALES = A bag dotted with nail-hends. } 
IN . LITEL . MINNERIS = G.L 1.¢. in two lines. 


SP wo 


IOHN . SMITH . MEALE = A wheatsheaf. + 
MAN . IN. Y" . MINEREYS = 1.M.8 


HENRY . STONE . IN = An engle and child. + 


, THE. wawonms .1656 =a.s.8 


O. av. THe .8. svoan . torres = Three sugar-loaves, sus- 
pended. 1 
R. In. THE. MINKRES = H.I.T 


HO by 
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NEW EXCHANGE. 


120. ©. 10SEPH . SYLVESTER . monmowGER = A frying-pan. 4 


191 a 


122. 


125. 


Lit. 


126. 


187. 


¥OL,. K. N.8. 


fi. 


NEAR . ¥* . HEW . EXOGHANG .In. Y" . STRAND = HIS LALF 
penny. 1667. 


Ho removed to Ludgate Street, and isgued another coin, dated 
1670, (See Boyno, 1484.) 


NEWGATE MARKET. 


A variety of Boyne, 1627, has the date 1668. 


O. 
it. 


0. 
ii 


ma 


0. 
Ri. 


0. 


WHEATSHEAF . AND. & = A wheatsheaf and three pigeous. 
PIGEONS . NEWGAT . MAR’ = 1.1. F. in monogram. 3 


NEW STREET (Covent Garden). 


THOMAS . BEARDSWoRTH . In = Three herrings om o string. 
T.H.8 
. NEW. STREET . COMAN . GARDEN = HIS HALFE PENNY. 4} 


IOHN . TIGGS . IN . NEW . STREET . IN => HIS HALFE PENY. 
es". MARTING .1n.¥"= . Frenos . 1668 = A atick of seven 
enudleg. 1.1.2 


NEWTON SIREET, HOLBORN. 


RALPH . WINCKLES . at. ¥® . nen = A lion rampant, 1609. 
LYON . IN. NEWTON . STREET = HIS HALF PENY. E.N.W } 


NIGHTINGALE LANE. 


IAMES . cHaPrent = A chapel with a spire. 4 
IN. NITINGALLE . LANE = M.A.H 


The initials do not correspond with tho issuer's name. 


NORTON FOLGATE. 


AT. THE . BLACK . TALBYT = A dog. 4 
IN. NORTVN . FOLGAT =1.1.H8 

OLD BAILEY. 
THOMAS . EAVESON = A spread eagle. } 


A LITTLE . OVLD . BAYLEY =T.P.E 


Query—is this the tokon described by Boyne, No. 16027 
A co 
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128. 


129. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


138. 


184. 


135. 


186. 
137. 


138. 


2 


0, 
ii. 
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NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE, 


OLD CHANGE. 


. ANN . FisHEn . 1664 = The Merchant Taylors’ Arms. 
. It. THE. OLD. CHAINGE = A..F 


OLD FISH STREET. 


. GEORGE . nranon . 16693 = A fox. 
. IN. OLD, FISH . STREET = Us HALF reny. 


PARKER'S LANE. 


W.E, WHITCOMBE . BREWER . IN = w. w . and four cireles. 
PARKERS . LANE . HIS. HALF. PENY = 1664. 


PEERPOOL LANE. 


HVM . ASMORE . BAKER = Detrited. 
IN . PERPOOLE . LANE = HIs H. FPENY TOKEN, 


PETTY FRANCE, 


. SAM. HYNT. aT. ¥". pact = A ball, suspended. 
. IN. PETTY . FRANOE = 8.E.H. 1070 


POULTRY. 


THOMAS . DYOTT . AT. THE. Rose = A full-blown roge. 
TAVERN . IN. THE . POVLTRY = HIS WALPE PENNY. 


QUEENHITHE. 


THOMAS . BAKER . IN = A sugar-loaf. 


. QVEENE , HITHE. 1668 = HIS HALF PENY . T. 1. B 
. HENRY. GIFFORD . AT . QVEENE = The Ironmongers’ Arms. 


HITH . HIS. HALF. PENNY. 1668 = Abell. o.m.a 


RATCLIFFE HIGHWAY. 
THOMAS . BYLE . ALE. MAN = Bust of Henry VII. 
Ix. BaTCLIFY . 1666 = HIS HALFE PENNY. 1.5.3 


THE . SHIP. TAVERN = A ship in full sail. 
IN . RATLIF .. HIWAY => F.1.H 


. THE. BRIcKLERS . anMES ='The Bricklayers’ Armas. 


Is. RATLIF , WIE. WAYE = M.M.M 


ein 


189. 


140. 


141. 


143, 


148. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


146. 


150. 


151. 
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PS HS WS nS 


BO 


HO OS 


ROBERT . ROORE .IN. RATOLIFF = Arook., &.o.K 
| WEARR . THE . SCOOLE . HOVSE == HIS HALF PENY. 


+ 
AT. THE. ROSE. TAVERN = A full-blown road. 4 
IN. RATLIFE. 1653 =r... a 
r 
+ 


ROBERT. STRANKE = A ball. 
In’. GBATOLY? . HIGHWAY =&F,S9 


IOHN . TRICKER . IN. BLEW = Tho Tallowchandlors’ Arms. 


» GATE . PEILD. RATLIF. = 1,.28.T 


ROOD LANE. 


DANIELL . LYNDALL = Arms: a fesse dancettes, in chief 
IN, ROOD. LANE = D.I.L {three crescents + 


ROSEMARY LANE. 
RICHARD . COOTES , IN — HIS HALF PEERY, 1 
ROSEMARY Lane . 1668 =— A lion rampant. 


WILLIAM . EVERED . AT. ¥". wait = A horse saddled and 
bridled. 1669. 3 


: HORSE . IN . ROSEMARY . LANE. = HIS HALF PENT, W.E.E 


. AT. THE. PLOW. IN = A plough. 4 
. ROSEMARY . LANE =0.F.W 


RUSSELL STREET (Covent Garden). 


PHILIP . REILLY . OYLEMAN = A ship. 4 


Ai. IN . RUSSELL . STREET = PLE .R 


yD 


* 


Y Oo WO 


aS 


ST. GILES IN THE FIELDS. 


v=. gacteE. & . onmp. im =— An engle and child. - 
a’. aines. ¥", rempes, 67 =1.8.4L 

ST. JAMES'S. 
RICHARD . CHANGE . aT == A fleece. 4 


TAVERN . IN. 6" . JAMESES =x R.A. OC 


ROGER . Goprrey. at ¥® . pyones = Bust of the Duchess 


of York. 
OF, YORE .IN.&.dJAMES . STREET = HIS HALFE PENNY. R.E,G 


Sl. JOHN STREET. 


THE . RED. BVLL . IN =A.o } 


. 8. , JON. aTREETE = A bull. 
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153. 0. 


1 ha. 0. 


165. 0. 


156. 0. 
it. 


ii. 


ft. 


169. 0. 


160. 


161. 


162. 0. 


168. 0. 


NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE. 


HENRY . HOTCHDALE . AT. THE = A windmill with four sails, 
on a stand, 
BREW . HOVSE . IN. ST. JOHN . STREET = HIS HALFE PENNY. 


AT. THE . VNICORNE = A unicorn. + 


_ IN. ST. 10HNS. STREET = T. a. w (in monogram). 


‘BT. KATHARINE’. 


IOHN . JARVIS . BAKER = A shield of arma. | 


_ IN. 8T. Eatnins . 1658 = 1.m.1 


IOHN . WHITHORNE . aT = A woman churning. t 


. EATHARKS . CHESuVNGE’ — 1.8. W 


BL. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. 


THOMAS . ELY = A castle gatowny. 4 
IN. 8" . MARTINES = HIS HALF PENY. 


. WILLIAM . HOLDEN .aT.¥",m.st= Amaninamoon. } 


MARTINS . NEERE . ALDERSGATE = HIS HALE PENNY, 
WILLIAM . SOLMON . IN. THE = A Inmb and flag. i 
NEW . RENTS . IN. 8" . MARTINS . LE. GRN” = HIS HALF PENY. 


BT, MARY-AT-HILE. 


WILLIAM . HALL . AT. ¥® . kmves = The King's Arma. $ 
AT. 8T . MARYS. WiLL. 1668 = 51s HALFE PENNY. 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


IOHN . DORMER . aT. ¥* = .A rose and crown. 4 
WEST . END. OF . FOWLES = 1.Dp. 58 


. AT. THE. BELL . TAVERN = A bell. 4 


Ii. FAVL . CHVYRCH . YARD =i.H 


8T. THOMAS APOSTLE. 
IN . THE . BACK . SIDE . oF = Bust of a priest. 3 
ST .THO . APOSTLES = H.M.E 
SALISBURY COURT. 


THE . SUNNE . DYALL = A sunflower. 1 
SALSEVRY . cOvRT = 1” 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


178. 


174. 
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SHACOAL LANE. 


Samuel, Chappell in. Seacole. Cane. 1671. (In four 
lines.) + 
A. Tae . Goupsmrras . ans, filling the field. 


S 


SHARP'S ALLEY. 


QO). THOMAS . FARR . IN. SHARPES = A rose. 4 
Ji. ALLY . NEAR. COW. CROSS = T.M.F. LOTO. 


SHOE LANE. 
QO. CHARLES . LAXGWORTH . sHOOE = A tree. + 
Ri. LANE . BEHIND . THE . WINDMILL = HIS HALFE FENNY. 
QO. GEORGE . MINTMAN = A raven. S 
ii. IN. SHOOE . LANE = @. Mf 
SHOREDITCH. 
. AT. THE. FAVLEON = A falcon. 1 


» IN. SHOREDITOHE =1.5.£ 


WILLIAM . FELLOWES . aT. THE = A stag lodged. 4 
. AT, SHOREDITCH . CHVROH = HIS HALF PENY. W.E.F 


A variety of Boyne, 2259, dated 1657. 


MO HO 


SMITHFIELD (Test). 
SAMVEL . GREEN. AT. THE = The Tallowchandlors’ Arma, 4 
IN , WEST . SMITHFEILD = HIS HALF Peny. 1669. 


THEO . HOTHERSALE = A slag. t 
. IN, SMITHFEILD = T.E.H 


HS BD 


SMITHPIELD BARS. 


QO. I0HN . BAKER . ByTCHER = Two poleaxes crossed. 1.n.n } 
HL mm . SMITHFIELD . BARRS = HIS HALF Peny. 1669. 
QO. THO. STREAM. GRocER = A boar's head. 4 
Ri. sarersinp . pARRS = T.M.8 
SNOW HILL. 
AT, THE . 00k. aT = A cock, } 


. show. mL. 1660 =a. T.n 


no 


194 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 
182. 


1838. 


184. 


185. 


NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE. 


SOMERS QUAY. 


O. swan. wrre . 2. NEors = A swan with two heads. 4 
A. BOS . ALLE . SOMERS . REY = XXX OVET M. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS. 


O, SIMONE . O8G00D .IN = 8.M.0 
El. sovrH . AMPTON . BVILDINGS = MEALE . MAN. 


Cal 


STEELYARD (Thames Streot). 


QO. RICHARD . DERNELLY = 1661. 4 
Ai. IN. STILL . YARD . HALL = R.8.D 


STOCKS MARKET. 


O, No legend, Arma: in a shield a chevron between three 
talbots passant; crest, a dragon rampant. 

EDWARD . BARRETT . AT. STOCES. MARKET. (In four lines across 
the field.) Penny size, thick brass. 


by 


STRAND. 


THO . LANGTON. aT. ¥* = A mitre. + 
MITER . IN. ¥" . STRAND = T.D.L 

AT. THE . SALYTATION = Two men saluting. } 
. TAVERNE . IN. THE. STRAND = L.E.P 


WD BO 


TEMPLE BAR. 


. IOSEPH . HAST. OYLMAN = A dragon. 4 
. WITHOVE . TEMPLE . BARR = 1.M.H 

THE . TALLOW . OAHANDLER = A man dipping candles. 4 
WITHIN . TEMPLE . BARR = R. 8.3 

1OSEPE . SPICER. at. ¥" . 8 .svcer = Threosngar-loaves. 4 
WITHOVT . TEMPLE . BARR. 1666 = HIS HALFE PENNY. 


onS 


wp pF 


THAMES STREET. 


Boyne, 2488, should read—O. EDWaRD . OAKES . AT . BENETS. 
A. CASTLE . THAMES . STREET. 
O, IOHN . HARDIE. AT. THE. IN = A bunch of prapes in a 
hoop. 
A. THAMES . STREET. BY . POV. COR = HIS HALPE PENNY. 1668. 


186. 
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188. 
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TOTHILL 8TREET. 


¥" GOVLDEN . FLEECE . In = A fleece suspended. i 
TVITLE . 8TREETE .57 = B.E.H 


TOWER STREET. 
AT, THE . ROSE. TAVERN = A full-blown rose. + 


. IN. TOWER. STREET >= W.N.W 


TRINITY LANE. 


MARY . HANSON. AT, ¥", PETER = aN. PAVL. Busts of St. 
Peter with the keys, and St. Paul with the sword. 4 
AND. PAVL , IN. TRINITY . LANE = HER HALFE peny. 1668, 


TURNAGAIN LANE. 


RICHARD , FLEWDE . NEAR == The Bricklayers’ Arms. ‘ 
TVRNAGAIN . LANE . BRIDG = h.E.F.4+ 


TURNMILL STREET. 
PINDAR . OF . WAKE . FEILD = A pindar with staif. $ 
IN . TVRNMILL . STREETE = 2. ER. B 


ISAAC . MARTIN. HIS. HALF. PENNY. 1607. (In five lines.) 
IN. TVRNMILL . STREET.1.&.M (In four lines.) 


THO. PALMER. AT. ¥" = A bell. } 
TVRNMILL . STREET = T.1I.P 


TRUMP ALLEY (Lawrence Lane). 


IOSEPH . scoTT == A bugle-horn. } 
IN. TRYMP . ALLEY am I.2. 5 
WAPPING. 

. MATHEW . awstan = A boy holding a pipe. 4 
ONE . WAPING . WALL = M.E.A 
ISAAC . ROVLES . VPON . THE = A building. 
GREEN . BANCE . IN. WAPING = HIS HALF PENY. I.k.1.8 
WILLIAM . DVSELL . AT. THE = Bust of a Queen, crowned, 

with orb and sceptre. 2 

AT. WAPING . NEW. CRANE . 68 — HIS HALFE PENNY. W.M.D 
THOMAS . GOONOL .OF —-T.E.@ } 


, warrin . 1666 — His HALF FeNY. 
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198. 0. 
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199. 0. 
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201. 


203. 0), 


O04 * G. 


O05, 0. 


206. 0. 


207. 0. 


208. 0. 
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NOMISMATIC CHRONICLE, 


IOHN . TAYLER . VPON == A hand holding a pair of shears. } 
WAPING . WALE . TAYLER = 1.E.T 
FRANGIS . WINTERBVEN == A bunch of grapes. } 
IN. GOVN . ALEY . IN. WAPING = F.M.W 
WARWICK LANE. 
. Richard . Lyon. in. Warwick. Lane. (Tu four lines seript.) 4 
. HIS HALF pexy = A lion rampant, holding a coilee-pot. 
WATER LANE. 
AT, THE . GVNN . In = A mounted cannon. 4 
. WATER. LANE. 1658 =1.4.8 
WENTWORTH STREET. 
WILL. EXEL. BY ¥" . antweRP = Viow of the city of Ant- 
IN . WENTWORTH . BTREETE = W. A. 2 [werp. } 
WHITECHAPEL. 
RICHARD . CVLLINGTON . AT. THE = A lion rampant. 4 
. RED. LION. IN. WHITE . CHAPEL = HIS ALF PENY. R.A. O 
(octagenal). 
WILLIAM . FooRD. aT. ¥" . pLak = A lion rampant. H 
. LYON . IN . WHITE . OHAPELL . 68 = HIS HALFE PENNY, W.M.F 
THOMAS . GROCOCHE . aT. ¥= . spnep = A double-headed 
eagle, displayed. 4 
- EAGLE . TAVERN . WHITECHAPEL == His HALF PENY. 
MARGRET . WEST . A” = An hour-glass. } 
IN . WHITE . CHAPPELL = M.W 
WOOD STREET. 
IOHN . COCK . GRocER = Two keys crossed. 1.8.0 
. IN. GREAT . WOOD . STREET . HIS . HALF . PENNY. (In five lines) 
WOOLSTAPLE. 
WILLIAM . FRosT . aT. Y= o: A sword erect. 4 


WOLSTABLE . WESTMINST = W.8.F 


200. 
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Sonthtoarh 
AND ITS LOCALITIES. 


SOUTHWARK. 


AT. THR . RAMS . HEAD = A ram's head. H 
IN. SOVTIUWAREKE . COOKE == M.A. oO 


a 
A variety of Boyne, 18, reads on fi. w.r.®, and has no 


0. 
fi. 
0. 
i. 


0. 
ii. 


date. 


IQHN . DYSON . WHEAT = A wheatsheal,. 4 
SHEAF . BOVTHWARKE . 67 = 1.8. F 


HVGH . HANDY ., CHEESEMONGER = HIS HALPE PEXRY. 
IN. SOVTHWARKE . 1606 = A merchant's mark, anda. # 


RICHARD . HART. aT. Y¥". KINGS. BEXCH.IN.S0vTH. (In 
five lines.) 

WARKE . HIS. HALF. PENNY. 1671. (In four lines across 
the field.) 


. IOHN . HOLLOWAY = A wheatsheaf., } 
- IN, SOVTHWAREE =1I1.H 


ae 


EDWARD . LOLE = 11S HALF PERY. 


. In. sovtuwark . 1666 = A chandler, 


WILLIAM . Lvcas = A man holding a club. 4 
In. SOVTHWARKE = W.M. © 
. FRANCIS . MORTIMER = A fox. } 
. IN, SOVTHWAREE =F.E5E.M 
. THE. ROSE. AND. CROWNE = A rose and crown. t 
. IN. sovrawanke . 1649 = o.Pr 
. AT, THE, RAMES . HEAD = A ram’a head. } 
. TAVERN . IN . SOVIHWAREE = 1.8.2 
IOHN » STANLY . IN = A cathorine-wheal. t 
SOVIHWAREE .1656 = 1.4.68 
. WILLIAM . TINDALL = A fleece suspended. t 


If . SOVTHWARGEE = W.D.T 


. RELIZ. West. v*.2. mons = 1657; two horseshoes above. 4 


HEWES . SOVTHWARKKE = E. W 
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22. 


228. 


22-4, 


226. 


227. 


228, 


229. 


280. 


281. 


252, 


nO 


NO WS 


. Henny. stint. at = The Watermen'’s Arms. 
. THE. BANCK. sink. 1066 =n. : 


. EZEEIEL . WORSLEY . at = A sugur-loaf. 
. HORSSHOW . BANCK . SIED = E.E. W. and a horseshoe. 
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BANKSIDE. 


. DANIEL. BARO = A shuttle, 4 
. AT. THE. BANE. SIDE = D.M.2B 


. ION. LOVE. on. THE = St, George and Dragon. 4 
. BANK . SID . SOVTHWARE =I.M. to 


io 


= 


BERMONDSEY. 


IOHN . S80NE. AT. Y®. ovVARTE = A jug. 4 
IN . BARNEBY . sTRETE . 1008 = HIS HALFE PENNY. 


BATTLE BRIDGE. 


» RICH. ALDER. GINGER . BREAD = BAKER $ 
. SOVTHWARE . NEAR. BRIDG . Hovs = 1609. A baker's pecl. 


BLACKMAN STREET. 


» WILLIAM . COYTE. IN = A dragon. } 
: BLACK . MAN . STREET = W.A.C 


COUNTER LANE. 


. IOH . WHEELER . BEHIND. THE = Three bell-pulls and o bell. 
. COVNTER . IN . SOVTHWARKE = IS HALYE Peny. 1660 (ueta- 


gonal). 


DEADMAN'’S PLACE. 


WILLIAM . MoRIs = A hart couchant. 3 
IN . DEDMANS . PLACE = An anchor. 


HORSLEYDOWN. 


WILLIAM . IONES = OHAND LER. (In two lines.) + 


. ON . HORSEY . DOWKE = W.M.I 


I0HN . KEMP . LiveING = The Carpenters’ Arms. 1 
UPPON . HORSLY . DOWN . 1666 = HIa HALF PENY. 
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JACOB STREET, 
233. 0. niomarp. tee. 1657 =k. eg. 4 4 
ft. i. tacos, street = Two hands joined. 
MONTAGUE CLOSE. 


234. O. EDWARD. DRAKE .IN. mown’? = ar. v= Bust of King 
Charles I. 
fi. oLose . IN. sovTHwanke . 1609 = urs HALFE PENY. E.&.D 
ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH. 


A variety of Elizabeth Hoare, with the date 1665. $ 


285. 0. 1OHN . ALLAN. IN. & = A shuttle. 4 
ii, GEORGES . BOVTOWARE = I.M.4 


TOOLEY STREET. 


296. C. omy . Hanns = A chequored square. + 
H. IN . TOOLEY . STREET = 1.5.48 
297. 0. wiuL. FEELIN. at. x" = A swan. } 


fh. s'. onrve. street. 1058 = w.a.k 


238. GO. Zhomes Mills. (In two lines seript, across the eld.) 
i. ot. trovnr . street. 1666 = Bust of Charles I. crowned. 


UPPER GROUND. 


erest and coronct. 
. GROVND . IN. sovTHWaRE .68 = HIS HALFE PEXNY.F.1.H 


289. O. GILES. cox .IN,. THE = A cock. i 
; I. Veren . GROVHD . BAKER = G.F.0o 
940, 0. PETER. HENDY.IN. THE .vPER = The Prince of Wales's 
R 


NOTICES OF RECENT NUMISMATIC PUBLICATIONS. 





In the premiere livraison of the Reewe de le Numismeatique 
Belge, for 1870, are the following articles :— 

1, * Catalogue of Obsidional Comes and Pieees of Necessity,” 
(sixteenth article,) by M. le Lieut.-Col. P. Maillot. 

2. "The Question of the International Uniformity of Coin- 
ave, from an historical point of view (continuation and end), by 
M. Maurin Nahnys. 

8. The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, from the coins,” by M. 
le Baron de Kahne. 

4. Numismatic Curiosities, rare and uupublished coins and 
medals (fourteenth article), by M. R. Chalon. 

5. The Anglo-Saxons and their small deniers, called sceattas, 
an historical and numismatic essay, by M. J. Dirks. 

6. The Tir fédéral at Zug, 1869, by M. F. Seguin. 

In the Correspondance are the following letters to M. hh. 
Chalon : 

1. From M. le Baron de Chestret de Haneffe, on some coins 
of the Seignenrie de Sehiman. 

%. From M. H. Schuermans, on the coins of Florent do Kai- 
lenburg. 





In the Mélenges are notices of various Numismatic publi- 
entions; and in the Necroloyie are rocorded the deaths of M. le 
Comte Maurice lo Robiano, of M. J. Sabatier, and of M. 0. Tt. 
Hermans. 


In the devxieme livraison are the following articles -— 


1. “Catalogue of Obsidional Coins and Pieces of Necessity, 
(seventeenth article) by M. Lieut.-Col, P. Maillet. 

2. The Mints of the Trivulzi Family, Counts of Misono, &c., 
by C.F, Trachsel. 

8. Recent discoveries of Cutie coms in Sweden, by M. C. J. 
Tornberg. 

4. Numismatic Curiosities, rare and unpublished coins and 
medals (fifteenth article), by M. R. Chalon. ‘ 

5. Monetary History of Lansanne. Guy de Prangins 
(1875—1994). By M. A. Morel Fatio. 

6. The Anglo-Saxons and their small deniers, called sceattas, 
ail oe and uumismatic essay, by M. J. Dirks (second 
article). 
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7. A Medal not noticed by Van Loon, by M. J. W. Van der 
Noorddaa. 


Tn the Corrvspondanee are the following letters to M. Chalon :— 

From M. H. -Eltz on coins of John of Bohemia, and of Wen- 
ceslas, first Duke of Luxemburg ; and from M. W. Voogt on an 
fet attributed by M. Coster to Florent de Pallant, Count of 
Kuilenburg. 

In the Nreroloyie in a notice of the life and works of M. 
Sabatier, and a record of the death of M. Sawnaskiewiez, the 
wnuthor of works on Oriental Numismatics, published in 1846, 
aud entitled ‘La Ginie de l'Orient Commenté par ses Monn- 
ments Monétairca. 

In the treisiene Hieratsen are the following articles :— 


1, Catalogue of Obsidional Coins and Piocas of Necessity 
(eighteenth article), by M. le Lieut.-Col. P. Maillet. 

2. The Anglo-Saxons and their small deniers, called sceattas 
{third article), by M. J. Dirks. 

3. Discoveries of Ancient Coins in Belgium, by M. H. 
Sehuermans. 

4. Coins discovered at Glisy, by M. J. Charvet. 

5. Medal of St. Francis Borgia, Duke of Gandie, third 
General of the Society of Jesuits, by M. Jeromino de Vries 
Jeromino Zoon. 

6. Medal of Saint Gommaire of Lierre, by M. le Comte de 
L. Bt. 


In the A/élunyes are notices of various recent numismatic 
publications. 
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Satu or Cotns axp Mepars.—The following collections have 
been dispersed this senson by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge, and from them are selected the most important pieces. 

Vax Burnes Cantret, December 17 cid 18,1869, Lot 34. 
Verulamium 23. VER within a beaded cirele, Frans, pl. vii. n. 2, 
—£9 15s. Lot 207. Mary half-testoon, with bust, 1562— 
£16. Lot 285. Mary lion, 1553, £6 Ts. Gel. 

Tue Devaspusrt Cantnet, Decewler 20 and 21,1869. Lot 
66. Tranqgnuillina, rev. Concorpra Avog.—£14 7s. Lot 76. 
Dryantilla,—£20. Lot 287. Philip V., &. 9, rev. a elub— 
£16 10s. Lot 238. Perseus, at. 9,—-16 10s. Lot 248. 
Mantinen, at. 44, rev. MANTI, bead of Apollo—£21. Lot 
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261. Smyrna, a. 10, rev. SMYPNAION . MOEXO® in a 
wrenth—£21. Lot 270., Teormessus, a. 74, rev. AYTO- 
NOMON, ©.—£6 8S. Lot 276. Acmonia of Elagabalus, 2. 
7, rev. semi-draped fignre standing—£10 10h. Lot 281. 
Cleenatra and Mare Antony, a. 7, Mt. w. 266,—£18, Lot 
BH, Cyrone, at. 4, a kneeling figure holding a silphiam in 
cuwh land; rev. incuse,—£16. Lot 206. Hhuinm, 4. of, 
lion's heml within a dotted cirela; rev, PHIINON, lead of 
Apollo—£10. 

Tum Samii. Cantxet.—dpeil 7, 28 el 20, 1870. Lot 
fl. SByracusan decadrachm, At. 10, with A@AA,—£18. Lot 
156. Cealnoth, Abp. Cantaar, Fwd. un, 8B—£8. Tot 170. 
Fadweoard L., Jind. ». §—£10. Lot 250. Richard OL, half- 
gront, mt. wt, roge and sun impaled—£6 Gx. Lot 351. Richard 
II., balf-gront, w. mw. boar's heal—£s As, Lot 270. Eliza- 
beth, portenllis crown, half-crown, shilling, and sixpence— 
£11 5s. Lot 829. George IV. pattern crown, 1829— 
£235 10s. Lot 854. Victorin pattern Gothic crown, 1646, 
with plain bodice—£8. Lot 36. Victorin pattern five- 
pound piece, in silver—£12 12s. Lot 842. Victoria penny, 
halfpenny, and farthing, in silver—£10 6s. Lot 340. George 
III. pattern for a crown, 1817, in gold; rev. Connurra Frous 
Vrnrrasgure—#£41.- Toot 844. Another, 1817, in gold; rev. 
Fanus Invionanme—f£11. Lot 346. George IID. pattern 
half-sovereign, 1816—£19 10s, Lot 852. Victoria proof 
florin, 1848, in gold—£20 10s. 

Tre Samnow Canmer.—lay 28, 26,1870. Lot 7. Quin- 
ennx, Ag. 16, LAT, head issuing from a shell; rev. Poousns— 
£11. Lot 31. As, 48.19, helmeted head of Pallas, full-faeed ; 
rev. ROMA, Bull standing to left—£80. Lot 84. Vennsia, 
As, 4G, 18, dog's head to left—£10, Lot 55. Macrina, AQ, 4, 
head of Apollo; rev. Osean legend, dolphin aud elub—26. 
Lot 82. Venosa, 43.11, bust of Hercules, and VEN. ILI. ; 
rev. C. A. Q. Diosenri on horsachack—£7 Ts. Lot 98. Mata- 
poutinm, 2. 4, didrachm, female head, with FOMONOLA— 
£10 2s. Gel. - Lot 118. Croton m. 64, didrachm ; rev. Sybarite 
bull ineuse—£11. Lot 147. Agrigentum, m. 7, STPATON, 
two eagles holding ahare; rev. ATPATANTINON, quadriga to 
left—£80. Lot 147. Catanea, m. 7, APOAAOQN, head of 
Apollo; rev. KATANAION, quadriga to right—£25. Lot 173. 
Eryx, m. 7, EPYKINON, Lryeinian Venus; rev. quadriga, 
Mt. 8. vol. i.—£48., Lot 173, Gela, m. 7, TEAAS, Andro- 
morphous bull, in front bulrushes, &c.; rev. quadriga, &e. 
Torremuzza, xxxi, B—£16. Lot 205. Segesta, R. 7; rev. 
SETESTAION, young hunter to right Yorre. Ixii, 3—£58. 
Lot 215. Syracuse, A. 24, bead of Apollo to leit; rey. 


, is 


# 





27, 
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horse on a pedestal—£32. Lot 222. Syracusan medallion, 
A. 11, head of Arethusa, with back hair in a retionlum; rev. 
quadriga, exergue, A@AA—£40. Lot 223.. Another—£30, 
Lot 224. Another, with Enanetus—£24 10s. Lot 225. Another, 
with A@AA inscribed above the shield in exergue—£47. Lot 
228. Syracusm, At. 7, full-faced head of Arethusa, and reading 
APE@OSA—£88. Lot 826. Atin, ar. head’ of Labienns ; 
rev. horse with saddle and bridle—£25. Lot 389. Cassia, 
Cohen, xii. 18, tripod; rev. Prieforienlum, &e.—£16 5s. Lot 
S04. Pomponia, Voh. xxxiv.'7; rev. the Muso Mrato—£17 10. 
Lot 407. Servilia, M. SERVILIUS. LEG. hoad of Liberty to 
right; rev, Q. CAEPIO, BRVIVS. IMP. trophy ; this denarius 
appears unpublished—£15 lis. Lot. 440. Drntos, Col. Lup. 4; 
rev. EID. MAR. eap between dagvera—£27. Lot 441. Sextus 
Pompey, W. Coh. 1; rev. PRAEF, &e., bare heads of Pompey 
and Cnacims—£32. Lot 458. Vitelling, 2M.: rev. Mans Vie- 


" toR—£48 10s. Lot 467. Hadrian, medallion, 1. J2.; rev. eagle 


on fulmen between «a peacock and owl—gsv. Lot 468. 
Hadrian, medallion, A.; rev. emperor and Rome standing, ke. 
—£51, Lot 469. A. Pius, medallion, AG.; rev. nude Mars 
standing by a trophy, at its base a seated captive—£105. Lot 
470. Antoninus Pius, medallion, 45.; rey. Cos. ot. Diana 
standing, holding a stag by one of its antlers, Goh. vii. n. 40— 
£61. Lot 471, Fonstina, sen. 1. 42.; rev. Consncratio, englo 
carrying the deified empress to Olympus—£20. Lot 475. 
L. Verus, 1, H.; rev. TR.P.TI. &e. Mars standing to right— 
£25. Lot 476. Commodus, medallion, AS.: rev. Forrvxar 
REDVCI, C. V. P.P. the emperor and Fortune sacrificing—£155. 
Lot 477. Commodus, 1, A3.; rev. Temrorvu, the four sensons, 
personified by children, Coh. T56—£29. Lot 481x. Severns,J. ; 
rev. Apvent Avec. Severus, Caracalla and Geta galloping 
to right—£17 17%. Lot 485. Geta, medallion, EZ. unpub- 
lished, P. Seprmavs Gera Cazsan Powtr. Cos, bust to left; 
rev. Cos. Geta in slow quadriga to left—£505. Lot 498. 
Tranquillina, at.; rev. Concoupta Avea.—£80. Lot 494. Ota- 
cilia, 1, 42; rev, Concord scated—£14 lds. Lot 495. Cor- 


-nelin Supera, m.; Vesra, the empress standing—£22. Lot 


496. Saloninus, Medallion, 4%.; rev. Prexcter Ivvenrvris, the 
Emperor with a captive at his feet, Coh. G4—£80. Lot 500. 
Julian the tyrant, ¥.; rev. Liberty standing—£32. Lot 504, 
Constans L medallion, a. 11, Coh. 8; rov. FEenrerras PERPETVA. 
three emperors seated—£50. Lot 505. Honoria, #., tiers du 
sol; rev. cross in wreath, Coh. 4—£12 12s. Lot 50a. 
Petronins, 4.; rev. Vicrort, &e., emperor, full-faced, standing, 
Cok. 1—18 18%. Lot 505c. Glycerius, 4,; rev. cross, 
Coh. G—£11. 
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Tor Warren Canter.— Jay 80, 81,1870. Lot 1. Tas- 
ciovanns, Jt. TASC. on a tablet-—£5. Lot 88. Edward the 
Black Prince, chaise, Hochelle Mint—£6 Os. Lot 64. Perkin 
Warbeck, pattern groat, struck by the Duchess of Burgundy ; 
rev. Maxi Tece.r roanrs, 1494—£11. Lot 60. Henry VILL. 
George noble—£11 fs. Lot 78. Elizabeth, portenllis crown, 
half-crown, shilling, and sixpence—£13 liv, Lot 75, Elizabeth 
rial, the queen standing ina ship—£) Os. Lot 85. James I. 
noble or rial, /in/. TY ov. 8—te Os. Gi. Lot 860 James I. 
fifteon-shilling picee, Jil. 12». 6—£17. Lotti. Charles I. 
Chester half-crown—£5 12%. Lot 90. Charles 1. Worcoxter 
half-crown—£ 2s. Ge. Teot LOF. Carlisle hageee are Lat 
108. Carlisle three-shilling—£9. Lot 158. George LIT. five- 
guinea, 1777, plain edge, by Veu—£i 10s. Lot 176, Mary, 
testoon, 1561—£7. Lot 197. Mary, ryal; 1655—£9 Libs. 
Lot 199. Jomes VI. lion, 1686, Lind. ». 68—£15 Lbs. 


List or Gorn Comms rounp at Prison or Donuhank, EARLY IN 
May, 1869.-—For the following list of coins we are indebted to 
Mr. George Sim, of Edinburgh. 


Connirica, Sovercigna. Kamo of Colne. -| Weights, Remarka, 


| Philip, Duke of Ob o2 0 | Por 
| cerns & VII) Keus 1 6 7) aT tet gre, 
Le KL. 3 1 6] yy 
: 4 a) da, 
Exlwa ML iIT. 2} 0 8 18 | tot nnd 105 jira. 
Henry ¥.& VL §| 0 SY 12] lito be ,, 
Edward IV. 2/ 0 @ 12) About Ta 
Heury ¥il. 2] Oo OG 1) Dittn 
Herry VIII. 1] 9 #4 7 
Thiste 1] ®@ @ @ 
Tamia T. ij odo 3 6] - 
Ditto 2) 0 4 Bp Tiffiemit to me 
James IT. 1) 0 2 404 sign properly, 
Unicorug, wel yo |) gg a | i to al! gr 


Jarues UT. 
lone ek oe 


1 
‘LMTTIA, with } 
Ex orgai™ ak 


| 4 Formerly very 
t bets edve, Sore. } Murr, 
Half-Uindeorna 


Ditta 
Dilts 

domes IV. Unicorna 
Half-Unisearns 


LR 8 | Ale 20 gra, 

7 | A pra, curl, af 

“| LP exces he Ary 

2 10 | Extm mire, 
TH io 72 gre. 
Book | aR te pra, 
6 02) 5 peoina each. 
a j Only oher two 
(or throes known 


nat 
fn 


Ditte 
Ditita 
James ¥. 


=> Bash oF 
Se eooco oes »& 
= 
= 
a 


Ecua, 
i Bens, wil with “Bee 
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COINS OF ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS IN THE EAST. 
(Continued from p. 90.) 


By Mazorn-GeneraLt A. CunnIncuanm, 


BTRATON I. 
Soren, Dreams, Errenanes. 
g.c. 165—160. 


108 10. Didrachmen, Plate XL, Fig. 1. Anthor, 
184 gre. Unique. 

Obv.—Bare dindemed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on shoulders. Cirenlar legend, BASIAEOS 
EDI@ANOYS SOTHPOS ETPATONOS. 

fiev.—Dyraped and helmeted figure of Athene Promachos 
moving to left, with the wgia on left arm, and o 
thunderbolt in her upraised right hand. In field 
to left No. 65 monogram. Circular Arian legend, 
Mahirijasa pratichhasa trdddtasa Stratasa. 


la. O & 7. Hemidrachma, Author, 34 gra. Duplicate, 
Brit. Mus. ‘Thomas, No. 2. 
Types and legends ag on No.1. Monograms, Nos, 17 and 189. 
29,0810. Didrachmon. Plate X1., Fig. 2. Brit. Mus., 
183-5 grs. Duplicate, Dr. Mackinnon. ‘Thomas, No. 1., from 
a cast. 
Obv.—Helmeted head of king to right, with ends of diadem 


streaming behind, and chlamys on the shoulders. 
The helmet is ornamented like that of Eukra- 
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tides, with the horn and ear of a bull. Circular 
legend as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Type of Athene Promachos and Arian legend as on 
No.1. In field to left No. 139 monogram. 


$0 RF. Hemidrachna. Plato XL, Fig. 3. Author, 
81 gre. Unique. 


Obv.—Bare dindemed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulders. Cirenlar legend, BASIAEOQS 
SQTHPOS STPATONOS. 

Rev-—Athene Promachos as on No.1. In field to left 
No. 100 monogram. Circular Arinn legend, 
Mahdrdjesa treditasa Stritusa. 


Sa. OR Hemidvachma, Plate XI, Fig. 4. Author, 37 
gre. Rude workmanship. 

Types and legends the same as on No, 3. In field to right 
No. 142 monogram, forming EY HY, with the Arian letter s to 
left. I suppose the monogram to be intended for Euthydemia 
or Sangala in the Panjab. 


4.0 2 8. Dickalkon, Plate XL, Fig. 5. Author, 186 
and 125 gprs. Duplicates, E. I. Mns., 188 and 126 gre. 
Thomas, No. 4. Rare. 


Obv.—Bare dindemed head of the king as Herakles to right, 
with club over left shoulder, and ends of din- 
dem hanging behind. Legend in three lines, 
BAZIAENS ENTHPOE STPATONOS. 

Rev.—Winged figure of Victory, with palm and wreath 
moving to right. In field to left and right No. 
108 monogram. Arinn legend on three sides 
Moahdrajasea trdcdiitasa Stratis. 


5.0 © 9. Dichalkon. Plate XI., Fig. 6. Brit. Mus. 
Duplicate, Author, 126 grs. Very rare. Thomas, No. 65. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of the king, as Herakles, to 
right, with club over left shoulder, and ends of 
diadem hanging behind. Legend in three lines, 
BAZIAEDS SOTHPOE AIKAIOY STPATONOS. 

Rev.—Winged figure of Victory with palm and wreath 
moving to right. In field to right No. 117 mono- 
gram. Arian legend in three lines, Mahdreijuasc 


traddtasa dhramikasa Stratase. 
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6.0 9. Dichallon., Plate XL, Fig. 7. E. I. Mus., 
from General Abbott. 152 grs. Thomas, No. 8. Four other 
specimens range from 187 to 1465 gra. 


- Obv.—Standing figure of Apollo inclined to left, with arrow 
in left hand, and bow in right hand resting on 
the ground. Legend in three lines, BASIAEDS 
EMI@ANOYS SQTHPOS STPATONOS. 


Hev.—Tripod. In field to right No. 17 monogram, and to 

, left the compound Arian character Ara. Arian 
legend in three lines, Muhiirdjesa pratichhasa 
trdelcitase Stratese. 


AGATHOKLEIA AND STRATON. 


1.0 48. Dichalkon, Plate XI, Fig. 8. Author, 129 grs. 
Formerly in Dr, Swiney's cabinet. Only three other specimens 
known, in EB. I. Mus., 128 gra.; Brit. Mus., and Mr. E. 0. 
Bayley. Thomas, No. 1. 


Olv.—Helmeted female head to right, with chlamys 
on shoulder, and without dindem. Legend 
in three lines, BAZIAISESHE @EOTPOTIOY 
ATA@OEKAEIAZ. . 


Hee.—Naked figure of Herakles to left, sented on a rock, 
and holding a club on his right knee,as on the 
well-known silver coins of Euthydemus. In field 
to left No. 101 monogram, as on Fig. 6 of Straton. 
Arian legend in three lines, Mah«irdjasa tréddtasa 
dhrenthise Stratexe. 


N.B.—All the four specimens have Basilisses, and not Basi- 
lisees, as inadvertently engraved by James Prinsep. 


BSTRATON II. Pamoraror. 
B.c, 160 (?) 


1.0m Hemidrachne, Plate XL, Fig. 9. Author, 86 
. Extremely rare. Very rude workmanship. 

Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on shoulder. Cireular legend in barbarous Greek 
letters, BACIAEQC COTHPot CIPATONoC 
yor CTPATONoC. 
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Rev.—Rude figure of Athene Promachos to left. Cireular 
Arian legend. Moahdrdja rejardjasa Stratusa 
putrasa cha sampriyepite Stratast. 

Fig. 10 has the Arian character ro, or to, in the field to right; 
and Fig. 11 has the letters a and bhi in the field to right and 
loft. 


MENANDER. Soren, Drxatos. 
g.c. 160—140. 


1.0210. Didrachmen. Plate XI, Pig. 12. Author, 146 
grs. Duplicates, Author and E. I. Mus. Thomas, No.1. Very 
rare. 

Olv.—Bare dindemed head of king to right. Cireular legend, 
BASIAEQS SQTHPOE MENANAPOY. 
Rev,—Helmeted and draped figure of Athene Promachos to 

loft, with wegis on left arm, and thunderbolt in 
upraised right hand. In field to left No, 90 mono- 
gram. Other monograms aro No. 80 with 3, and No. 
189. Cireular Arian legend, Mahiirijase triddtasa 
Menanel reset, 


la, O 7. Hemidrachona. Author; average weight 36 gra. 
Common. Thomas, No. la. 

Obverse and reverse types and legends as on No.1. Various 
monograms, Nos. 68, 80, 88, 89 with the letters T', E, and &, 
90, 91, 92, 95; ond Nos. 22, 94, and 95 of Thomas. 

2, 0810. Didrachmon. Plata XL, Fig. 18. Author, 146 
gers. Duplicates, Lady Headfort and Dr. Campbell. Extremely 
rare. Thomas, No. 3. 


Obv.—Helmeted and dindemed head of king to right. 
Greek legend, as on No. 1. 
Rev. —Type and legend as on No.1. In field to left No. 
58 monogram. 
Za. OAT, Hemidrachma, Average weight 86 gra. Common. 
Thomas, No. 8a. 
Types and legends as on No. 2. Various monograms, Nos. 
17, 18, 58, 86, 89 with 3, 92, and No. 22c. of Thomaa. 


8. O87. Hemidrachma. Plate XI., Fig. 14. Author, 
28 grs., from Major Pearse, found in the temple of Martand, 
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in Kashmir. Duplicates, Mr. E. C. Bayley, and two others. 
Extremely rare. Thomas, No. 5. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of Athene to right with long curls, 
and without dindem. Surrounded by Greek 
logend as on No, 2. 


fiev.—Owl standing to right. In field to right No. 58 
monogram. Arian legend sg on No.1. On Mr. 
Bayley’s coin the monogram is No. 18. 


4,0 M10. Didrachmon, From a sealing-wax impression. 
Bee aes XI., Fig. 15 for types. Extremely rare. Thomas, 
No. 2. 

Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to left, with wgis on left 
shoulder, and grasping a javelin in uprased right 
hand. Cireular legend, BAZIAEQE ZNTHPOS 
MENANAPOY. 

_ diev.—Athene Promachos to left, with sgis on left arm, 

and thunderbolt in upraised right hand. Circular 
Arion legend, Mahuriijasa traddtase Menandrasa. 


dan, O ALT. Hemidrachma. Plate XI, Fig. 15. Author, 
average weight 86 grs. Extremely common. Thomas, No. 2. 


Types and legends as on No.4. In field to right No. 86 
monogram. Other monograms are Nos. 17,18, 68, 87, and 89 
with 3. 

N.B.—On some specimens the figure of Athene is turned to 
the right, and the mgis is horizontal. See Ariana Antiqua, 
pl. iv., fig. 1, and Thomas, No. 24. On some specimens also tha 
legends ara continuous round the coin, instead of having the 
name placed below. 


5. OM 7. Hemidrachina. Plate XL, Fig. 16. From 
Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 2. Duplicate, Royal Asiat. 
Bec. Thomas, No. 4. 

Obvy.—Helmeted ond dindemed head of the king to left, 
with «gis on left shoulder, and javelin in up- 
raised right hand, ready to dart. Greek legend 
as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Athene Promachos, and Arian legend as on No. 1. 
In field to right No. 68 monogram. 


6.0 £11. Obolvs, Plate XI. Fig.1. Author, 679 gre. 
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Duplicates, Bodleian Library, Oxford, 656 gre.; Brit. se 
550 grs. Much worn. Thomas, No. 6. 


Olv.—Helmeted head of Pallas Athene to right, with long 
eurls,and without diadem. Legend on three sides, 
BASIAEQNS SOTHPOS MENANAPOY. 


Rev.—Horse rearing to right. In field- below No. 58 
monogram. Arian legend on three sides, Mchui- 
rajusa triddatonce Mennudrasa. 


7.04 7. Chalkows, Plate XI, Fig. 2. Anthor, 82 prs. 
Douplicate, Author. Rare. Anrana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 7. 
Thomas, No. §. 


Olv.—Helmeted head of Pallas to right, with long curls, 
ag on No. 6. Greek legend on three sides, as on 
No. 6, 


Tier.—Athone Promachos to left, with mgis on left arm, 
and thunderbolt in upraised right hand, as on 
the silver coins. In field to left No. .86 mono- 
pram. Arian legend on three sides, as on No. 6. 
Duplicate, No. 88 monogram. 


8. O89. Dichalion. Plate XII, Fig. 8 E. I. Mus., 
from General Abbot. 125 ers. Other specimens 181 and 127 
pre. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 12. Thomas, No. 12. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of Pallas Athene to right, and Greek 
legend, as on No. 6. 

Ster,—igis to front, with Gorgon's head in the middle. 
In field to left No. 86 monogram. Arian legend 
in two horizontal lines, as on No. 6. This 
legend is usually distributed on three sides, 
as on the other square copper coins already 
deseribed. 


9% O49. Dichalkon. Plate XII, Fig. 4. Author, 147 
grs. Duplicate, E. I, Mus., 144 gre. "Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., 
fig. 8. Thomas, No. 11. 


Olv.— Helmeted head of Pallas Athene to right, and Greek 
legend, as on No. 6. 


Jiew —Owl standing to right. In field to right No. 58 
ma Arian legend on three sides, as on 
o 
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10. O #2 9. Prichalkon(?) Sea Plate XIL, Fig. 6, for 
type. Anthor, 246 and 240 gers. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., 
figs. 5 and 6. Thomas, No. 10. 

Ole.—Helmeted head of Pallas Athene to right, with long 
curls, and Greek legend, as on No. 6, 
Tev.—Winged figure of Victory moving to right, holding a 

palm branch in her left hand, and a wreath in 
her right hand. In field below No. 58 mono- 
pram. Arian legend on three sides, as on No. 6. 


lia. O 28. Diehalkon. Author, 148 grains. 

Types and legends as on No. 10. No. 68 monogram. 

lob. O #7. Chalkous, Plate XII, Fig. §. Author, 91, 
79, and 70 gra. 

Types and legends as on No. 10. Nos, 20 and 58 mono- 


. game. 


10e. OA 7. Chalkous. Author, 91 and 88 ers. Ariana 
Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 4. Thomas, No. 10a. 


Types and legends as on No. 10; but the figure of Victory 
is turned to the left. No. 58 monogram with B, and on the 
other specimen the letter B only. 


11, O.2 10. Hemiobolus. Plate XU, Fig. 6. E.I. Mus., 
840 grs. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 8. Thomas, No. 8. - 


Obe.—Laurelled head of king to right, with the ends of 
the diadem floating over the shoulders to right and 
left. Greek legend on three sides, BASIAEOS 
SNTHPOS MENANAPOY. 


Rev.—Dolphin to right. In field below No. 58 monogram 
with the letter H. Arian legend on three sides, 
Mahérijasa traddtasa Menandrasa. 


12.0 49. Dichalkon. Plate XIL., Pig. 7. Author, 124 
grs. Dnuplientes, author, 148 gre.; E. 1. Mus., 181 gre. 
Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 7. Thomas, No. 9. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to left, with egis on 
left shoulder, and javelin in upraised right hand, 
se oe Greek legend on three sides, as 
On JO. oO. 
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Rev.—Athene Promachos to right, with egis and thunder- 
bolt, as on the silver coins. In field to right 
No. 20 monogram. Arian legend on three sides, 
as usual. 


18. O 4210. Hemiobolus. Plate XI, Fig. §. Museum 
Bengal Asiat. Soc. 300 gra. Unique. 
Obv.—T-wo-humped Bactrian camel moving to left. Greek 
legend on threo sides, as usual. 


Rev.—Head of bull to front, with long horns and extended 
ears. In field below No. 58 monogram with 
letter ®. Arian legend on three sides, as usual. 


14,0 © 9. Hemiobolus. Plate XU, Fig. 9. Author, 315 
Duplicates, author, 841, 908, 292, 280 grs.; Brit. Mus., 
816 ors. Thomas, No. 7. 


Olv.—Head of bull to front, with long horns and extended 
ears. Groek legend on three sides, as usual. 


Rey.—Tripod. In field to left No. 17 monogram. Arian 
legend on three sides, as usual. 


On other specimens, with No. 58 monogram accompanied by 
the Arian letter m, the horns of the bull-are very short. 


15. 0 389. Dichalkon, Plate XIL, Fig. 10. Anthor, 
167 gre. Duplicate, Mr. E. C. Bayley, 176 gra. The only two 
specimens known. ‘Thomas, No. 17. 

Obv.—Indian elephant moving to left. Greek legend on 
three sides, as usual. 

Rey.—Elephant goad, called ankiis, placed upright. In 
field to right No. 58 monogram, and to left the 
letter A, Arian legend on three sides, as usual. 


16. 0 4&6. Lepton. Plate XIT., Fig. 11.. Author, 36 grs. 
Very common, Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 10. Thomas, No. 
14. Heavy specimens range up to 44 and 46 grs., but the 
average is under 40 gre. 

Obv.—Head of elephant to right, with a bell suspended 
from the neck. Greek legend on three sides, as 
usual. 

Rev.—Club of Herakles placed upright. In field to right 
No. 20 monogram, and to left the letter A. 
Arian legend on three sides, as usual. 
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Other specimens have Nos. 18 and 58 monograms, both 
accompanied by the letter A. A few specimens have the Arian 
letter sam, with the Greek A on the obverse; and a single coin 
has the Arian letter nan, with the Greek A, both on obverse 
and reverse. 


} 17.0 £8. Dichalkon. Plate XII, Fig. 12. Anthor, 152 
grs. Duplicate, E. 1. Mus. Only these two specimens known. 
Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig 9. Thomas, No. 13. 


Obv.—Head of boar, with open mouth, to right. Greek 
legend on three sides, as usual. 
Rev.—Palm branch placed upright and bent to left, In 
field to left No. 58 monogram. Arian legend on 
three sides, as usual. 


‘ 18. O 226. Hemilepton? Plate XI, Fig. 18. BE. I. Mus. 
Unique. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 11. Thomas, No. 15. 


Obv.—Wheel of eight spokes. Greek legend on three 
sides as usual. 

Ree.—Upright palm branch with top bent to left. In field 
to right No. 20 monogram, Arian legend on 
three sides, as usual. 


19.0229. Dichalkon. Plate XID, Fig. 14. Anthor,'124 
gra. Much worn. Duplicates, Brit. Mus., and Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, 89 gra. Seo R. Rochette, in Jour. des Sav., Dee. 
1835, p. 751, and pl. i., fig. 8. Thomas, No. 16. 


Olw.—Pallas Athens standing to the front, with her right 
hand extended before her, a spear in her left 
hand, and her shield resting on the ground at 
her right knee. Greek legend on three sides, 
BASIAENS AIKAIOY MENANAPOY. 

Ftev.—Indian lion to left resting on his haunches. Arian 
legend on three sides, Mahdréjasa dhramihase 
Meneanelrase. 


Se at 


The Bodleian specimen has No. 189 monogram under the 
lion. 


Srnaton I. (Epiphanes, Soter, Dikaios) s.c. 165—160. 


Amongst the many competitors of Eukratides, the only 
one who would appear to have been ultimately successful 
VOL, X. N.S. FF 
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was Straton, whom I conjecture to have been a son of 
Demetrius, and to have held the government of the 
Eastern Panjib during the reigus of his brother Lysias 
and his nephew Antialkidas. After the death or deposi- 
tion of the latter, I conclude that Straton must have been 
tributary to Eukratides; but immediately after the murder 
of that great prince I suppose him to have asserted his 
independence, and to lave become at once the undisputed 
master of the Panjab. 

There is no mention of Straton in history; and I must, 
therefore, again claim indulgence for the few remarks 
which I have to offer about this prince, as they are 
founded solely on the inferences which have been deduced 
from his coins. Buf his coins are rare, and the types are 
few; and the principal fact which I have discovered in 
his career is due to a fortunate accident. In Plate VI. 
Fig. 11, I have engraved a copper piece of Heliokles, 
which has been struck over a previous type of Straton, 
whose name is still legible in Arian letters on the reverse. 
Iam now able to refer to a copper coin of Stratou him- 
self, which has been struck over a type of Heliokles, 


whose name in Greek appears on the reverse, instead of 


the Arian title of Mahdrdjasa. This mutual restriking of 
each other’s coins shows that these two princes must cer- 
tainly have been contemporaries, as well as near neigh- 
bours. This is a most important fact in the history of 
Straton, as it places him amongst the earliest of the 
Greek kings of India, contemporary with Heliokles and 
Apollodotus, the sons of Eukratides. 

The types of Straton are few in number, and of no 
special significance. On the silver coins we find only the 
figure of Athene Promachos, which was copied from the 
money of Apollodotus. On the earlier copper coins with 
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the simple title of Soter, the king is represented on the 
obverse as Herakles, with a short beard, and a club over 
his left shoulder, and is accompanied by a figtire of Victory 
on the reverse. The same types accompany the title of 
Dikaios; but with the more ambitious title of Epiphanes, 
we find the types of Apollo and the Tripod exactly simi- 
lar to those on the well-known copper money of Apollo- 
dotus. The head of Herakles with his club very probably 
connects Straton with Demetrius and Lysias, who use the 
same type; and. if Lysias, as I suppose, was a son of 
Demetrius, this inference is strengthened by the use of 
the seated figure of Herakles on the coins of Straton’s 
wife, Agathokleia, similar to that on the waLRaowa 
silver coins of Euthydemus. 

I have not been able to trace the find-spots of more 
than twenty, or just one half, of the specimeus of Straton’s 
coins that are known to me. None were found by Masson 
at Begrim, and only three out of the twenty coins traced 
were obtained to the west of the Indus. Of these one 
was purchased at Jalalabad, the second at Peshdwar, and 
the third by myself at Akora. Of the remainder, sixteen 
were obtained in the Panjib, and one to the east of the 
Satlej. 

Of the base silver coins of Straton of rude workman- 
ship no less than ninety-six were found in a mound at 
Mathura, along with eighty-seven similar coins of the 
Indian Satrap, Rajubul or Ranjubul.' But as the hoard 
must have been hidden during the reign of the Satrap, 





! See Jour. Bengal Asiat. Soc., 1854, pl. xxxv., figs. 8, 9, 10. 
I selected 50 of them, and Mr. Thomas got the ‘remainder, 8t 
in number; so that the whole find was 184 coins, and not 138, 
as shown to me at Mathura in 1858. Seo Prinsep's Essays by 
Thomas, ii. 197, néoe. 
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the find may only show that the dominions of Straton 
bordered on the kingdom of Mathura, somewhere to the 
east of the Satle}. 

The monograms of Straton are numerous, considering 
the rarity of his coins. On thirty specimens which I have 
examined, I have found no less than ten different mono- 
grams. According to my readings, three of these, Nos. 17, 
65, and 139, belong to Karsana, Nikaia, and Alexandria 
Opiane, all in the Upper Kabul valley. Together, they 
form about one-third of the whole number of monograms. 
No. 58, which I read as Demetrias, and which was most 
probably either Peshiwar or Penkelaotis, is the com- 
monest of all, forming just one-third of the thirty mono- 
grams which I have recorded. Of the remaining third, 
No. 108 is found on one coin, which is engraved im the | 
accompanying Plate XI. Fig.5. No. 142 is found on the 
ruder silver coms, and No. 46 upon two specimens im the 
possession of Colonel Bush. Upon a single specimen I 
find a monogram similar to No. 56, forming ATOAAOvens 
for Apollonia. 

On comparing these monograms with those of Heliokles 
_ I find that three of them are common to both princes, 
namely, Nos. 17, 65, and 139, all of which, according to 
my readings, belong to places in the Upper Kabul valley. 
Thus these three monograms, if my explanation of them 
is correct, prove that Heliokles and Straton, who were 
certainly contemporaries, must have disputed the posses- 
sion of the Upper Kabul valley. For some time, at least, 
these cities must have been held by Straton, as most of 
his good silver coins, and nearly all of his Apollo and 
Tripod copper coins, were minted at one or other of them. 

The connection with Lysias, which I have inferred 
from the type of Herakles, is partly confirmed by the 
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common use of No. 108 monogram, which is found only 
on the coins of Lysias, Antialkidas, and Straton. I read 
this monogram as Texila, the ancient capital of the 
Panjib ; but Straton’s own capital would appear to have 
been Demetrias, as one-third of his coins bear No. 58 
monogram, [His kingdom would, therefore, have ex- 
tended from Peshfiwar on the west, to Sangala or Euthy- 
demia on the east, as shown by the use of No. 142 mono- 
gram, which I read as EY@Y for Luthydemia. This last 
monogram is found only on the ruder silver coins of 
Straton, of which a favourable specimen is engraved in 
Plate XI. Fig. 4. The inferior workmanship is probably 
due to the ruder art of the Indian mint on the eastern 
frontier. At first I was inclined to assign all these rude 
coins to Straton II., who bore the title of Philopator ; 
but as the rude Soter coins are generally superior in 
execution to the Philopator coins, and are at least equal 
to the ruder specimens of Zoilus, which bear the same 
monogram, I think that they must belong to the elder 
Straton. 

On putting together these few scanty indications de- 
rived from the coins, I gather that Straton was most 
probably connected with the family of Demetrius and 
Lysias ; that after the murder of Eukratides he made 
himself independent, and reigned over the Panjab, con- 
temporary with Heliokles in Bactria and Kabul, and with 
Apollodotus in Afghanistan and Sindh, As his coins are 
very rare, his reign must have been a short one—say, of 
about five years, or from B.c. 165 to 160—when he was 
succeeded by Menander, whom I suppose to have been 
his son. During the first year of his reign he was pro- 
bably employed in consolidating his power against the 
attacks of Apollodotus; but shortly afterwards he must 
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have been engaged in a successful invasion of the Kabul 
valley, as the monograms of Karsana (No. 17), Ophiana 
(No. 139), and Nikaia or Kabul (No. 65), are found upon 
many of his coins, as well as upon those of his contem- 
porary, Heliokles. 


AGATHOKLEIA AND STRATTON, 


Of the coins of Agathokleia ouly four specimens of the 
same type are at present known. On the obverse the 
queeu is represented helmeted as Pallas-Athene, with the 
legend BAZIAISSHS @EOTPOMOY ATA@OKAEIAS. The 
reverse has a figure of Herakles seated ou a rock, with his 
club resting on his knee, as on the silver coins of Euthy- 
demus. But the Arian legend gives the name and titles of 
Straton. ‘Ihe curious epithet, Theotropos, applied to the 
quecn, is not found in any of the Lexicons; but Lassen 
has pointed out that it is used by Heliodérus as an epithet 
of {ijAoc, “ rivalry, emulation.”* Applied to the queen, it 
may mean simply the “ godlike”; but, if I am right in 
supposing that Agathokleia was a niece or daughter of 
Demetrius, it is not improbable that Theotropos may have 
some reference to the title of Theos, which was borne by 
Euthydemus, the father of Demetrius. 

The connection between Straton and Agathokleia can 
only be that of man and wife, or king and queen, and 
from her name thus appearing on the money it may be 
assumed that she was of royal descent. Her marriage 
with Straton may thus perhaps have united two rival 
families, which may have been either two branches of the 
family of Euthydemus, or the antagonistic families of 
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Demetrius and Eukratides. If Agathokleia was a niece 
of Demetrius, and Straton his son, their marriage would 
have united two rival branches of the family of Euthy- 
demus, and have given strength to their party against 
Eukratides, But if Straton and Agathokleia were not of 
the same family, I should incline to make Straton either 
a sou or brother of Eukratides. 


Srraton II. (Philopator), n.c. 160. 


In assigning certain coins to a second prince of this 
name, it is necessary that I should state in full the reasons 
which have influenced me in thus creating a new prince, 
instead of giving all the coins which bear the name of 
Straton to the one king who was previously known. The 
coins which I attribute to Straton II. are small pieces of 
silver, of rude workmanship, with legends on both sides 
differing from those on the well-known coins of Straton, 
the husband of Agathokleia. In the Greek legend the 
name of Straton occurs twice; once in the usual place 
under the head of the king, and again on the right hand 
before the face. The legend is difficult to read in parts ; 
but from a comparison of six specimens it appears to be 
BACIAEQC CoaTHPeC CTPATONeC YieY CTPATONeC; 
that is, “‘ of King Straton Soter, the son of Straton.” In 
the Arian legend of the reverse there occurs the new title 
of priyapita, which is a perfect translation of the Greek 
Philopator. Some portions of the legend are rather in- 
distinct; but from a comparison of the six specimens I 
read the whole as Mahdrdjasa trdddtasa Stratasa putrasa 
cha sampriyapitasa Stratasa ; that is, “of King Straton 
Soter, the son of, and lover of his father, Straton.” 

It is difficult to say what position the younger Straton 
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may have held; but I conjecture that, as the eldest son, 
he was associated with his father in the kingdom, and was 
probably left in charge of the eastern provinces of the 
Panjib, when the elder Straton entered on his campaign 
against Heliokles in the Upper Kubul valley. On the 
death of his father, about n.c. 160, he may have been 
either supplanted at once, or for a time left in charge of 
the eastern provinces, by his brother Menander. The 
coins themselves offer no further clue to his history. My 
six specimens were all found together in the Panjab along 
with rude specimens of Straton I. and Zoilus. On one of 
them there are the Arian letters a+ d/i forming abhi, 
which is a pure Sanskrit word, and may be cither the 
beginning of a man’s name, or of the district of Adhisdra, 
to the south-west of Kashmir, or of Abhinagara or Abhor 
to the east of the Satlej. Two specimens have the Arian 
letter ro, or ¢o, in the field, and the other three have no 
monogram. 

At present our materials are too scanty to enable us to 
do more than offer a mere conjectural sketch of the pro- 
bable career of Straton and his eldest son. But with the 
discovery of more coins it may be hoped that some light 
will be thrown upon the family connections, as well as on 
the extent of country over which they ruled. 


Mewnanper (Soter, Dikaios), p.c. 160—140. 


The coins of Menander are more numerous than those 
of any other Greek prince of the East. I have recorded 
the monograms of eight hundred and ninety-three different 
specimens, but I have examined altogether more than one 
thousand coins. Of these, one hundred and fifty-three 
were obtained by Masson at different times from the plain 
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of Bagram to the north of Kabul, and one hundred and eight 
in one find from Western Haziira. I have traced seventy 
others to Kabul, sixteen to Jalalabad, and two to Pesha- 
war, making altogether three hundred and forty-nine 
coins found to the west of the Indus. Captain Hutton 
got nine silver coins at Kabul, but “ not a single specimen 
from Sistan or Kandahar,” although he had resided for a 
long time at both places. So also Colonel Stacy “ did not 
find a single coin of Menander at Kandahar” (where he 
lived for two years), “ but got them when he reached 
Kabul.” From this evidence it is certain that Menander 
could not have possessed any part of Arachosia or Dran- 
giana, and that his dominions to the west of the Indus 
must have been confined to the Kabul valley and Eastern 
Afghanistan. 

Large collections of the coins of Menander have also 
been made in the Panjab. Wilson® thought that they 
might have been “ brought there for sale;”’ but although 
this is undoubtedly the case at present, it was not so when 
Ventura made his collection in the Panjib, at the very 
same time that Masson and Honigberger were collecting 
in the Kabul valley. Neither was it the casc during the 
British occupation of Kabul, at which time Captain Nuttall 
made his collection in the Panjiib. In General Abbott’s 
collection, now in the East India Museum, which was made 
in the North-West Panjiib between 1846 and 1857, there 
are ninety-eight coins of Menander ; and siuce the begin- 
ning of 1859 I have myself received no less than two 
hundred and forty-four coins of Menander from the Panjab. 
How many of these may have been brought from Kabul 
it is impossible tosay ; but my impression is that the coins 


* Ariana Antiqua, p. 281. 
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of Menander are perhaps nearly as common in the Panjib 
as they arein the Kabul valley. Even to the east of the 
Satlej they are not uncommon, as I have at differeut times 
procured no less than nineteen specimens at Mathura, 
and ten specimens at other places in North India. Mr. 
Thomas also obtained twenty-nine specimens from Rampur. 
Altogether, including Tod’s specimen from Buteswar, on 
the Jumna, and Dr. Swiney’s from Subéthu, no less than 
sixty coins of Menander have been found in different places 
to the east of the Satlej. 

Patting together all the indications afforded by the find- 
spots of his coins, I conclude that the rule of Menander 
must have been firmly established in the Panjib and Kall 
valley; that it was extended by conquest to the eastward 
as far as Mathura, on the Jumna, and that it most probably 
embraced the greater part of North-West India. 

The monograms, according to my readings, give much 
the same information, Out of eight hundred and ninety- 
three monograms there are two hundred and seventy-four, 
or nearly one-third, of Demetrias (No. 58) in the Lower 
Kabul valley ; and two hundred and thirty-seven, or rather 
more than one-fourth, of Dionysopolis (No. 18), in the 
middle Kabul valley; while there are only thirty-eight of 
Karsana (No. 17), and none of Ophiana, in the upper 
Kabul valley. The readings of the remaining monograms 
are more or Jess doubtful ; but several of them certainly 
belong to places in the Panjféb and lower Kabul valley, 
as they are also found on the coins of Antimachus, Lysias, 
and Antialkidas, whose rule did not extend to Kabul. 
Of No. 89, which I read as Heliopolis, and identify with 
Taxila, there are fifty-four coins; of No. 86 there are 
eighty-eight coins; and of No. 89 there are forty-one 
coins ; or altogether more than one-fifth of the whole 
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number. There are also twelve examples of No. 142 
monogram, which I read as Euthydemia, in the eastern 
Panjiib; and thirty-five specimens of No. 91, which I 
réad as Multéu, and which was undoubtedly some place 
in the Panjib, as it is found on the coins of the Indo- 
Scythian kiug, Moas, whose rule did not extend to the 
westward of the Indus.* 

From this examination of the monograms it would 
appear that Demetrias, in the lower Kabul valley, was the 
chief mint of Menander, and that his rule must have 
extended from Kabul to Sangala, or Euthydemia, in the 
eastern Panjab. 

On comparing these deductions with the few notices of 
Menander which have been preserved by ancient authors, 
it is satisfactory to find that they are fully confirmed by 
history. Our principal authority is Strabo, who derived 
his information from the Parthian History of Apollodoras 
of Artamita. According to him, “ the Greeks who caused 
the revolt of Bactriana, became so powerful by means of 
the fertility and advantages of the country, according to 
Apollodorus of Artamita, that they made themselves 
masters of Ariana and India. Some of these princes 
subdued more nations than Alexander himself; particu- 
larly Menander, who, crossing the Hypanis, penetrated 
eastward as far as the Isamus.”* It is no doubt this 
expedition of Menander that is referred to in the epitome 


§ Altogether there are 280 coins which may be assigned to 
the Panjab. 

§ Geogr. xi. 11, 1. Tocotrov 8 toyucay dt droorjravres 
‘EN dur (Bactriana), bud A dperiy tijs 8 aeANs dore ris 
‘Aptarije drexpérovy, cal tov Ivddy, ds gnow moddddwpor 
6 ‘Apraperyvos, kal whelw ‘ir, karerrpéyavro 9 'Adé£avdpoc, 
Kai padtora Mivavdpos. "Etye wal tov “Yravw (or “Yracw) déBy 
ampos éw, Kal péxpe rod ‘Llodpov rpondGe. 
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of Trogus, “Indice quoque res addite, yest@ per Apollo- 
dotum et Menandrum, reyes ecorum.”*® In these two pas- 
sages we have the fullest confirmation of the Indian con- 
quests of Menander, Which I have already deduced from 
the find-spots of his coins. Unfortunately the Jsamus 
River, mentioned by Strabo, is quite unknown. Mannert 
proposed to change the name to Jomanes, or the Jumua, 
an alteration which Lassen considers as “ perhaps neces- 
sary.” Tod identified it with the Jsan, which flows down 
to the Doab between the Ganges and Jumna; but the Jsan 
is an insignificant stream, which is not likely to have been 
mentioned as the limit of the Greck conquests in India. 
I would propose to read Soamos, or the Son, a large river 
that joins the Ganges just above Patna, or the classical 
Palibothra, which according to an ancient native authority 
was actually captured by the Greeks. 

This important fact was discovered by Dr, Kern ina 
fragment of the Gédrgi-Sanhita of the astronomer, Garga, 
the approximate date of which work he assigus to n.c. 
50.7 After mentioning Silisuka, one of the Maurya 
princes who died in B.o, 200, Garga says :— 

Tatah Siketamiikramasya Panchilin Mathurin tathi 
Yavana dushtavikrintih prisyanti Kusumadhwajam 
Tatah Pushpapure pripte Kardame(?) prathite hite (?) 
Akula vishayih sarve bhavishyanti na Sangayah. 

“Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing 
Sdketa, Panchdla-country, and Mathura, will reach (or 





® Prolog. xli. Bayer, in Hist. Reg. Gree. Bact., p. 77, gives 
this passage somewhat differently. ‘‘Indim quoque addite res 
geste per Apollodotum et Menandrum reges.” 

7 Preface to ‘“Brihat Sanhita” of Variha Mikira, p. 40. 
Garga is one of the oldest of the Hindu astronomers, and is 
repeatedly quoted by Varéha. 
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take) Kusumadhwaja (Palibothra) * * * Pushpapura 
(Palibothra) being reached (or taken) all provinces will 
be in disorder undoubtedly.” On which Dr. Kern re- 
marks :—*‘So then we see iv a Sanskrit work the con- 
firmation of the records of the Greek historians, that the 
Bactrian kings led their victorious armies far into the heart 
of Hindustan.” ‘This passage is specially valuable for 
the details which it gives of the Greek conquests. Sdketa 
is Oudh, Panchdla is the Gangetic Doab and Rohilkhand, 
and Mathura is the chief city of a large tract of country 
to the south and west of the Jumna. 

Another native authority for the Greek conquests in 
India has been found by Professor Goldstiicker in Patan- 
jali’s Commentary on Panini,’ where he says—“ The Yavana 
(or Greek) besieged Ayodhya; the Yavana besieged the 
Midhyamihas.”’ Ayodhya is the Sanskrit form of the 
vernacular name of Oudh, and the Mddhyamikas are the 
people of Madhya-dega,® or the “ middle country,” that 
is, of the Gangetic provinces above the Delta. The exact 
date of Patanjali is not known; but as his Commentary 
was introduced into Kashmir in the beginning of the 
first century after Christ,”° he must have flourished some 
time earlier. On this point Professor Goldstiicker very 
ingeniously, and I think justly, refers to the use of the 
imperfect tense in the phrase, “the Yavanaus besieged 
Ayodhya,’ as a proof that Patanjali was contemporary 
with the event." He bases his opinion on the fact that 
Patanjali gives the phrase as an illustration of the state- 





§ Golststiicker’s Pinini, p. 230. ‘ Arundyavanah Siketam; 
arundyavano Midhyamikin.” 

® See Kern's Brihat Sanhita, xiv, 2. 

1 Raja Tarangini, i. 170. 

il Pinini, p. 229. 
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ment of the earlier grammarian, Kiityfiyana, that the im- 
perfect tense is used “when the fact related is ont of 
sight, notorious, but could be seen by the person who uses 
the verb.” 

Here, then, we have two distinct Sanskrit authorities 
for the fact of the Greck conquest of Ayodhya and 
Madhyadesa, of whom the first was most probably con- 
temporary with the event, and the other not more than 
one century later. According to the later account the 
Greeks actually captured Palibothra. In the original 
Sanskrit, the statement of this interesting fact is followed 
by three corrupt words, “ Kardame, prathite, hite,” of 
which Dr. Kern"? remarks that they “look as if they con. 
tain the name of the Greek king, and it is most tantalising 
that they are so badly preserved.” But as Kardamaisa 
pure Sanskrit name, it is possible that it may he intended 
for the King of Palibothra, althongh no such name is 
given in the royal lists of Magadha, In these lists, how- 
ever, we have the name of Pushpamitra, who reigued for 
thirty-six years, or from 3.c. 178 to 142, and who was, 
therefore, a contemporary of Menander. Now, in one of 
the Hindu dramas,” this very prince is said to have let 
loose a horse, that it might wander free for twelve months, 
previous to the performance of the Aswamedha, or “ Horse- 
sacrifice.” The horse was attended by a guard under the 
command of his grandson, Vasumitra, who, whilst follow- 
ing the victim on the bank of the Sindhu river, was 
attacked by a party of Yavana cavalry, which was defeated 
by the young prince after a sharp conflict. 

Wilson supposed that the Sindhu river here mentioned 


12 Preface to Brihat Sanhita, p. 88. 
13 Milavikignimitra, in Wilson's Hindu Theatro, vol. ii. p. 
858. 
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was the Indus; but as Pushpamitra and his son Agni- 
mitra are called the rulers of Vidis&, which is described as 
lying to the north of the Vindhya mountains, and as 
bounded by the kingdom of Vidarbha or Berar on the 
south, the Sindhu of the drama cannot possibly be the 
Indus. The great Indus also flows from north to south, and 
has no south bank, on which the skirmish with the Yavana 
cavalry, as described by Pushpamitra, could have taken 
place. ‘There are several rivers of this name in North- 
western India; but the only one which bas a south bank 
is the famous Sindhu of Narwar, which has been celebrated 
by Bhavabhutiin another Hindudrama.“ This stream has 
its source in the Viudhyan mountains, and-after flowing to 
the north as far as the great fort of Narwar, it turns. 
suddenly to the east-north-east for 100 miles, and joins 
the Jumna almost due west from Cawnpore. ‘This well- 
known stream was once the boundary between the great 
Chohfin empire of Delhi and the Chindel kingdom of 
Mahoba, and it still forms a sharp line of demarcation 
between the states of Rajputana and Bundelkhand. In 
the tenth and eleventh centuries it was also the boundary 
of the Hindu kingdom of Mathura towards the south. I 
conclude, therefore, that in the time of Menander it was 
most probably the boundary between his conquered pro- 
vince of Mathura, and the independent Indian state of 
Vidisa, or Bhilsa, on the south. 

In the Buddhist history of the Tibetan author, Tirdnath, 
the “ first invasion of India by foreigners ” is said to have 
taken place during the reign of Pushyamitra.“ If this 


14 Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol. ii. pp. 51, 95. ‘ Malati and 
Madhava.” 

15 French translation of Vassilief’s Russian translation, p. 
50, note. ‘On voit que c’est dans ce temps qu’arriva dans |'Inde 
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king is the same as the Pushpamitra of the Brahmans and 
Buddhists, this invasion of “ foreigners”? must refer to 
the conquest of the Greeks under Menander. Tariuith 
specially mentions that they advanced as far as Magadha, 
which agrees exactly with the account of Garga, as Pali- 
bothra was the capital of Magadha, The Tibetan author’s 
chronology is too confused to offer any sure clue to the 
date of Pushyamitra; but as we know of no forcign 
invasion of the banks of the Ganges before the time of 
Menander, it seems most probable that Tirinath’s Pushya- 
mitra is the same king as the Pushpfmitra of the 
Puranas. This identification is of importance, as Taraindith 
fixes the invasion of India five years before the death of 
Pushyamitra, and as Pushpimitra of the Purinas died in 
B.c. 142, the invasion of India must have taken place 
in B.c. 147. 

Such is the account which we derive from the native 
Sanskrit authorities regarding the extent of the Greek 
conquests in*India, It adds many important details to 
the classical notices of Strabo and Trogus, and fully con- 
firms the deductions which I have made from the find- 
spots of Menander’s coins. But the information regarding 
Menander to be derived from native authorities is not 
confined to his conquests. In the Mil/inda-prasna," or 


la premiére invasion d'étrangers, qui furent nommés Jirtika ou 
hérétiques. Aprés avoir commencé la guerre contre Poucheia- 
mitra, ils bralérent une quantité de temples, dit-on, en com- 
mencant depuis Djalandara jusqu’A Magada, ils tuérent unc 
quantité de Bickhou . . . . et Poucheiamitra lui-méme mournt 
cinq ans aprés dans le nord.” 

16 Pali ** Milinda-panna.” The only notices of this valuable 
work that have yet appeared are Turnour, Jour. Asiat. Soc., 
Bengal, 1886, p. 581; and Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 616. 
I understand, however, that the whole work is now in course 
of translation by M. Trenckner of Copenhagen. 
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* Questions of Milinda,” one of the Pali books of Ceylon, 
we have a long and curious disputation between the 
Yavana (or Greek) Milinda, Raja of Sédgal, and the 
famous Buddhist priest, Nagirjuna. As the original form 
of the name of Milinda is admitted by Pali scholars to 
have been Milindra, there can be little doubt that this 
prince is Menander, the Greek King of Sdkala, or Sangala, 
in the Panjab. In one of his replies to Nigirjuna, he 
states that he was born at Alasadda, or Alexandria; and 
he is invariably attended by Yavana, or Greek nobles, 
He was, therefore, undoubtedly a Greek king, and his 
name is so very similar to that of Menander, that the 
identity of the two kings is, I believe, generally admitted. 
The questions put by Milinda to the Buddhist priest 
show much of the argumentative acuteness of the Greek 
mind, and as the work is a Buddhist one, the king is of 
course represented as being finally convinced by Nigér- 
juna. But it is not improbable that Menander may have 
had a leaning towards Buddhism, as, according to Plutarch, 
his subjects treated him after death like a Buddhist prince. 
“One Menander, who had reigned with justice over the 
Bactrians, having died in camp, it was agreed that the 
cities jointly should have the charge of his funeral rites ; 
but, disputing amongst themselves, they at last divided 
his ashes equally, that all might raise monuments to the 
memory of such a man.”"7 James Prinsep first pointed 
out that this “singular passage may have had its origin 





_ © Plutarch, Reipub. ger. “Precept. Mevdvdpou 8 ruds & 
Badxrpous drvexte Bacireicavros, dr’ droGayévros éri orparorédou, 
-g pay Any éroujravro xndslay xara 7d Kowdv dt wédas. Tepi 

Tov Aeupdvew durod Karaordyres &s dyava, rage ovvéBnoav, 
Gore verpdpevor Hépos inov ms téppas awedGeiv, cal yerioOau 
pynuda rapa race TOU 

VOL. X. N.S. HH 
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in a confused account of the monuments raised by the 
Buddhists to preserve the relics of their lawgiver.”* But 
we learn from the Pali annals of Ceylon that it was the 
custom to erect a monument over the ashes of a “ supreme 
monarch.’ In the case of Menander, no doubt a single 
monument would have been erected to his memory if tlie 
people could have agreed as to which city should have 
the honour of possessing the remains of their beloved king. 
But as the inhabitants of different cities contended for 
this honour, it was determined, as in the similar case of 
Buddha’s own remains, to divide the ashes equally amongst 
them, so that all the cities might erect their own monu- 
ments to the memory of their king. , 
There is still one more classical mention of Menauder 
in the well-known passage of the Periplis,® where the 
author states that “‘even in his time ancient drachmas 
were current at Barygaza, bearing in Greck characters 
the stamp of the kings Apollodotus and Menander, who 
reigned after Alexander.” Coupling this statement with 
the brief notice of Trogus, regarding the “ Indian ex- 
ploits” of Apollodotus and Menander, and with the 
important passage of Strabo, relating to Menander, I 
have assigned to Apollodotus the conquest of the country 
to the east of the Jower Indus, and that of the Gangetic 
provinces to Menander. But as the coins of Menander 
were still current in Barygaza three centuries after his 
death, I conclude that he must have succeeded either 





18 Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1833, p. 409. 

1@ Turnour, in Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1888, p. 797. 
Buddha informs his disciple Ananda that over the remains of ' 
a Chakravartti Raja they build o Stupa at a spot where four 
roe? Hudson, Geog. Vet. 8 

udson, Geog. Vet. Script., i. 27. The original passage 
has already been given in my account of ieatintotea, sis 
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immediately, or after a short interval, to the sovereignty 
of all the dominions of Apollodotus. Thus at the time of 
his death the dominions of Menander would have com- 
prised Kabul and Afghanistan on the west, the Panjab 
and Sindh in the middle, and the whole of north-western 
India, as far as Mathura, on the east. Under him the 
empire of the Eastern Greeks attained its greatest extent, 
aud the victorious arms of one of Alexander’s successors 
were carried in triumph down the banks of the Ganges to 
the great capital of Palibothra. 

According to my view, the career of Menander, as 
derived from all these various sources, may be briefly 
sketched as follows. About s.c. 160, I suppose him to 
have succeeded his presumed’ father, Straton, in the 

‘sovereignty of the Panjéb. For the first ten years he was 
probably employed in consolidating and extending his 
kingdom to the eastward as far as the Jumna. About 
B.c. 150, or shortly afterwards, he obtained possession of 
all the dominions of Apollodotus by the expulsion of that 
prince’s feeble successors. Being now master of a power- 
ful empire, extending from the sources of the Kabul river 
to the banks of the Jumna, and from Kashmir to the 
mouths of the Indus. I suppose him to have begun his 
Indian campaign in B.c. 148, when he obtained possession 
of the Gangetic Doab, Rohilkhand, and Mathura, In the 
following year, b.c. 147, the Greek cavalry was engaged 
with the troops of Pushpamitra, King of Vidisa or Bhilsa, 
on the south bank of the Sindhu, near Gwalior; and 
about the same time Menander must lave taken possession 
of Sdketa, or Oudh, and of the lower Doab down to the 
confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. The next year, 
B.c. 146, was probably occupied with preparations for the 
great campaign against Palibothra, which was carried out 
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in n.c. 145, by the capture of that famous capital of the 
Gangetic India. 

After this crowning triumph of the Greek arms in the 
East, I suppose that the ambition of Menander was aroused, 
and that a restless love of glory, and the desire of recover- 
ing the former dominions of the Bactrian Grecks, incited 
him to plan further conquests in the West. It is certain, 
at least, that the campaign of Demetrius Nikator against 
the Parthian king was not undertaken until after repeated 
invitations from the LHastern Greeks. According to 
Josephus,” the Syrian king intended, ‘when he should 
have obtained the dominion of the upper provinces, to lay 
a foundation for recovering his entire kingdom ; for those 
Greeks and Macedonians*dwelling there, frequently sent 
ambassadors to him, aud promised that if he would come 


‘to them, they would deliver themselves up to him, and 


assist him in fighting against Arsakes, King of the 
Parthians.” This account is confirmed by Justin,” who 
relates that when Demetrius had decided upon invading 
Parthia, “the people of the East saw his coming not un- 
willingly, both because of the cruelty of Arsaces, King of 
the Parthians, and because, having been used to the old 
government of the Macedonians, they bore the pride of 
this upstart people with indignation. Wherefore, being 
assisted with the auxiliaries both of the Persians, and 
Elymeans, and Bactrians, he routed the Parthians in 


21 Antiq., xiii. 5, 11. 

# Hist., xxxvi. 1. ‘Cujus adventum non inviti Oricntis 
populi videre; et propter Arsacidw, regis Parthorum crudeli- 
tatem, et quod veteri Macedonum imperio assueti, novi populi 
superbiam indigne ferebant. Itaque cum et Persarum, et 
Elymeorum, Bactrianorumque auxiliis juvaretur, multis preliis 
Parthos fudit. Ad postremum tamen, pacis simulatione deceptus, 
capitur. 
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many battles. However, at last, being trepanned by a 
pretence of making peace, he is captured.” Now, 
Demetrius succeeded to the throne of Syria by the defeat 
of Alexander Balas in Nov., 3.c. 146, and deeming him- 
self secure, reduced his army, and gave himself up to 
pleasure. This conduct alienated his soldiers, of which 
Tryphon took advantage, in n.c. 144, to set up the young 
son of Balas as Autiochus VI., who soon got possession of 
Autioch and of the greater part of Syria. Demetrius then 
retired to Babylon, where I suppose him to have received 
the embassies from the Eastern Greeks and Macedonians 
meutioned by Josephus and Justin. Several of these 
embassies we know were from the ‘discontented subjects 
of Parthia; and it is highly probable that one at least 
was from Menander, King of India, who must certainly © 
have desired to recover the districts of Ariana, which 
had so recently been wrested from Apollodotus by the 
Parthians. © 

The campaign of Demetrius against the Parthian king 
is assigned by Clinton to n.c. 139.% He assumes that 
“ Demetrius made his preparations in An. Sel. 172, about 
_ the beginning of s.c. 140; that he entered Parthia at the 
close of 4.s. 178, about July s.c. 189; and was captured 
at the beginning of a.s. 175, in s.c. 188.” But the last 
date is certainly too late, as there are numerous coins of 
his successor, Antiochus Sidetes, dated im a.s. 174; and 
as Antiochus did not obtain the kingdom until some time 
after the marriage of Demetrius with the Parthian princess 
Rhodogune during his captivity, I conclude that he was 
most probably taken prisoner about the middle of a.s. 178, 
or early in z.c. 189. This seems to be confirmed by the 


73 Fasti Hellenici, iii. $81. 
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Greek coins of Mithridates, which are dated in a.s. 178 
and 174, and which were most likely minted by Greek 
artists after the defeat of Demetrius, Of Demetrius him- 
self there are no coins of a.s. 174, and I know of only two 
of a.s. 174,% which would appear to have been the last 
year of his reign; for as Syria was then held by Tryphon, 
the reign of Demetrius ended with the Parthian occu- 
pation of the Eastern provinees. As the testimony of the 
coin-dates is conclusive as to the end of his reigu, the 
Parthian campaign must have been opened at least one 
year previously, or in z.c, 140, This indeed is the very 
date assigned to it in the Book of Maccabees,” or a.s. 172, 
which began 6th Oct., n.c. 141. I suppose therefore that 
the campaign was commenced early in s.c. 140, and was 
concluded before the middle of the following year. 

Now all these dates correspond with the latter end of 
the reigu of Menauder; and as he would have been a 
great gainer by the defeat of the Parthians, I have little 
doubt that he was one of the parties who urged the attack 
with a promise of hearty co-operation. But as the account 
of this campaign preserved by Justin limits the allies of 
Demetrius to the revolted subjects of Parthia, “the 
Persians, Elymeans, and Bactrians,” I infer that Me- 
nander must have died before the end of the campaign, 
which would at once account for the absence of the Greek 
troops of India. In the passage already quoted from 


24 Gough's Seleucida, pl. xiv., fig. 18, of Demetrius is dated 
ToP, or 178; and Frélich, No. $1, p. 79; Gough, pl. xv., figs. 
8, 9, 10, 11 are all dated AOP, or 174; and also Frilich, Nos. 
1, 8, 5, p. 79. I have in my own cabinet coins of Mithridates 
of both dates. 

25 1 Mace. xiv. i. ‘Now in the hundred threescore and 
twelfth year King Demetrius gathered his forces together and 
went into Media, to get him help to fight against Tryphon.” 
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Plutarch we learn that Menander “ dicd in camp ;* and 
whether he instigated the expedition of Demetrius, or 
simply took advantage of the favourable opportunity thus 
offered for the recovery of at least some portion of the 
former possessions of the Bactrian Greeks, I conclude that 
he had actually entered on a campaign against Parthia, 
and that he died about the end of n.c. 140, in the very 
midst of his march to the West. 

Such, it appears to me, may have been the probable 
career of Menander, the most powerful and at the same 
time the most honoured of Alexander’s successors in the 
East. Under him the Greek dominion attained its greatest 
extension, and the arms of Greece were carried down the 
banks of the Ganges to Palibothra, a triumph for which 
“the great Emathian conqueror” had sighed in vain. 

I have now only to say a few words regarding the types 
of Menander’s money. On his silver coins, which are 
very numerous, the types are limited to the figure of 
Athene Promachos and her Owl, both of which are also 
found on his copper money, as well as the Aegis with the 
head of Medusa. I suspect that this attachment to Pallas- 
Athene must have originated with his name, as pévs is 
certainly connected with the Sanskrit manas and Latin 
mens, which is the root of the Etruscan Jfenrva and the 
Latin Minerva. The common type of Menander’s copper 
money is the figure of Victory, which in his case was 
specially appropriate. His other types are chiefly animals, 
of which the elephant most probably refers to India, and 
the two-humped camel to Kabul. The elephant’s head 
is the usual type of the lepta, or smaller copper coins ; 
and the complete animal with the goad on the reverse, is 


% Reipub. ger. Precept. drofavdvreos txt otparorédov. 
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restricted to a few rare specimens, which bear the title of 
Dikaios. These would appear to have been struck towards 
the close of his reign, and shortly after his great Indian 
conquests; and the title was therefore most probably 
conferred upon him by his subjects. 

The only other type which scems to call for any notice 
is that of the wheel, Plate XII. Fig. 13, which is found 
on 2 single coin of the Masson collection in the East 
India Museum. The wheel is of common occurrence on 
Buddhist coins and sculptures ;*7 it crowned the summits 
of the gateways of the great Sinchi Tope; and it formed 
the pinnacle of many of the great Buddhist monoliths. I 
believe it to have been the symbol of a Chakravartti Raja, 
or “ Supreme Ruler,” a title which was applied to all great 
earthly monarchs, as well as to Buddha himself. Chakra 
means simply a “wheel or sphere,” and chakra vartti 
signifies literally the “wheel-turner”; but chakra also 
means a large territory or “circle” of many districts ; 
hence the title of Chakravartti was given only to supreme 
monarchs. It was applied to Buddha because his attri- 
butes where those of a Chakravartti Raja.* To Menander 
it was especially appropriate from the extent of his terri- 
tory; and the wheel on the coin was, therefore, perhaps 
intended to denote the extent of lis rule, and pro- 
bably also some acknowledgment of his leaning towards 
Buddhism. 





7 See Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1888, pl. 82, fig. 6. On 
some coins from Taxila the wheel of eight spokes, with knob 
ornaments on the outside, forms the sole type of the obverse, 
just as it does on this coin of Menander. 

*8 Turnour in Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 106. 





XVII. 


ON AN ELECTRUM STATER, POSSIBLY OF EPHESUS. 


In the collection of the Bank of England, now deposited 
in the British Museum, is an electrum stater, obtained by 
Borrell at Smyrna in 1825, and attributed by Mionnet, 
SuppL vi. p. 218, No. 896, to Erythra, in Tonia, an attri- 
bution which Borrell does not admit in his remarks, 
Num. Chron. vii. p. 65. 

As neither Mionnet nor Borrell have correctly read 
the inscription on this coin, I take this opportunity of 
re-publishing it. It may be thus described :— 


Obv.—Stag to the right, grazing, around PAENOREMI 
=5MA. 
Rev.—Oblong sinking placed between two square sinkings. 


The treatment of the stag, and the forms of the letters 
show that this coin belongs to the archaic period. From 
the evidence of the paleography, I should be disposed to 
assign it to the same period as the staters which I brought 
from Branchide, viz., some time between the fortieth and 
sixtieth Olympiad—s.c. 620 to 540. 

VOL. X. N.S. If 
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So far as I know, no other inscribed coin in electrum of 
so early a date has ever been discovered. This stater was 
no doubt struck by some city on the western coast of 
Asia Minor. Its provenance was uiknown to Borrell, 
and the attribution to Erythre by Mionnet rests on a 
misreading of the last three letters of the inscription. 
‘he type of a stag seems to connect this coin with 
Ephesus, though there is uo other evidence in support of 
such an attribution. 

Of the three words which compose the legend on this 
coin, the last two present no difficulty—EMI SHMA, “T 
am the coin,” is a form analogous to the legend TQN 
TEAOION EMI on a bronze weight, published by Béckh, 
C. i, 8521, and may be further compared with the 
TOPTYNOS TO XAIMA on General Fox’s coin of Gortyna, 
with the SEY@A KOMMA and ZEY@A ARTIYPION on the 
coins of Seuthes, King of Thrace, and with the AXEAOIO 
on a silver coin of Metapontum. The analogy of these 
legends proves that the first word in the legend of 
the Bank stater must be considered as a_ genitive. 
“TY am the coin of such a city or ruler.’ This 
word I read ®AENOR, and suppose the final R to have 
been used instead of 2, as in the /olic and Laconian 
dialects, see Bickh, i. p. 28; Ahrens, De Dial. Dor., 
p- 70; and as on the celebrated Elcan rheatra on a 
bronze plate, Béckh, ©. i. 11, where we find rop for rote, 
and rw for rs. If this reading is correct, the genitive, 
gaewe, could only be formed from daw, which does not 
seem a probable name fora place. The weight of this 


1Tf we could suppose this coin to have been struck at 
Ephesus, ¢aewd, ‘the bright one,” may be an epithet of 
Artemis. The legend would then read, ‘‘I am the coin of the 
bright one,” 7.¢., of Artemis ; in other words, the stater would 
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coin is 216°3 grs., showing that it belongs to the lighter 
standard, ranging from 216 to 220 grs., which is found 
in the staters attributed to Ephesus, Miletus, Chios, and 
Samos. The peculiar triple incuse occurs on a coin 
described in the Payne Knight Catalogue, A L., p. 118, 
and which, having the fore part of the lion on the obverse, 
has been consequently attributed to Miletus. This coin 
weighs 217°8 grs, Another stater, with a similar incuse, 
and slightly different obverse, weighs 215°3. 

On the Bank coin the long H is used, as in the Bran- 
chide inscriptions and other examples of Ionic paleo- 
graphy. The third letter of the first word is so blurred 
that it may be either E or I, or possibly N. I prefer to 
read paced, supposing this to be the Aolic form of dawd. 
Both forms, gawe and daevd, are found in Pape’s Wor- 
terbuch d. Griech. Eigennamen. 

Cuarirs Newron. 





have been so marked to show that it was issued from the mint 
of the Temple of the Ephosian Artemis. Sce the Memoir by 
Curtius recently translated by Mr. Head in N.C., x. p. 91. 


XVIII. 


NOTES ON COINS RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Reprinted, by permission, from the Proceedings of the Socicty of Anti- 
quarics of Scotland, Vol. VIIT., p. 286. 


Anovr the beginning of May, 1869, certain old buildings 
adjoining the prison at Dunblane were pulled down, to 
make way for the improvement of the prison. In the 
course of these operations a workman, in digging the 
foundation for the new building, struck against an 
earthen vessel, which was broken to fragments, aud ex- 
posed to view a large quantity of gold coins. They were 
taken possession of by the Procurator-Fiscal, and for- 
warded to the Exchequer. Annexed is a list of the coins, 
180 in number, and weighing upwards of 20 ounces. 

The latest Scottish coins in this parcel are the écus of 
James V. There being no bonnet pieces, which were 
first struck in 1589, it is almost certain the concealment 
took place before that time. The écus being all in brilliant 
preservation, and weighing 538 grains each, must, at tlie 
period of the deposit, have been almost newly issued from 
the mint. 

The English and French coins are also, for the most 
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part, ina high state of preservation, but present no new 
variety or coin of any great rarity; but among the 
Scottish series there are several of extreme rarity, and 
two of which no other specimens are known to exist 
(with the exception of one in the Advocates’ collection), 
viz., the half unicorns of Jumes IV. 

The following are the rare coins in this important 
discovery :— 

Ist. The unicorns of James III., having “ exvrcat” 
on both obverse and reverse, of which there are five 
specimens. 

2nd. The unicorns of James LV., three in number, all 
of great rarity. Two of these are without the numeral, 
and besides having X under the unicorn on obverse, pre- 
sent other new and interesting peculiarities (Plate XIX., 
Nos. 1 and 2). The third one has the numeral (Plate XIX., 
No. 3), and resembles Lindsay, Pl. 13, No. 27. 

8rd. The two half unicorns of James IV. before men- 
tioned, apparently from the same die. Lindsay’s De- 
scriptive Catalogue, No. 83. They are better preserved 
than that in the Advocates’ Library, weighing each 
29 grains, the Advocates’ weighing ouly 28 grains, and 
closely resemble a coin attributed in Lindsay’s original 
work to James III. (Plate XIX., No. 4.) 

4th. The écus of James V. (Plate XIX., Nos. 5 and 6), 
with the legend, ‘PER LINGNV CRYCES SALVI svMvs,” of 
which there are three specimens, being about as many as 
formerly known, and one with the same legend, but with 
the spelling crvets, probably the second known. 

In Mr. Lindsay’s first supplement to his ‘‘ Coinage of 
Scotland” (p. 22), he describes, and gives an engraving 
(Plate 3, No. 2) of an unicorn of James IV., with XC 
under the unicorn, and suggests whether that ‘ should be 
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considered as intended to express the date 1490, as we 
see on some of the Continental coins of this period.” 
Two of the three unicorns of this discovery have X only, 
aud not XC, below the unicorn. This circumstance 
haying been communicated to Mr. Lindsay as affecting 
his theory, he replied— 

“The two unicorns with X, without the C, must, I 
fear, upset my theory as to the date 1490 ; but the sub- 
stitution of another seems to afford a fine field fur discus- 
sion. Perhaps the X may denote the value, 10 groats ; 
but then what does C stand for, unless we consider it as 
a G, for which it may possibly have been intended ? ” 

Mr. John Evans suggests that “the X and XC must 
simply stand for the Greek XPIZTO3.” 

This suggestion by Mr. Evans having been made known 
to Mr. Lindsay, he again replied— 

«The X on the unicorn of James IV., as I suspected, 
has given our Antiquarian brethren a bone to pick. Mr. 
Evans’ suggestion may possibly be correct, but if the 
value should ‘be exactly 10 groats, I still think my sup- 
position a better one; but it is very possible complete 
certainty in the matter may never be attained.” 

The Act of James IV., 1488, referred to by Cardonnel 
and by Mr. Lindsay (at page 138 of his original work), 
where gold coins of 30, 20, and 10 groats were ordered 
to be struck, is indeed very puzzling. The larger pieces 
have never been seen in modern times, and probably 
never were issued, 
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List or Gotp Coms rounp at Dunniaye m May, 1669. 
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Countries. Soveroigna, Marna st tote” etl ‘Dales. 
. Coins. | 
Burgundy hoe a pals Ben 1 1402-1404 
ules WIT. a 1422-14051 
_aee Vit ee men 13 |} 143-1498 
nia 1401-1493 
De. { =I. } Eons 35 1 t yang-1818 | 
Do. Francis I. Eeus B65) 1514-1647 
England | Edward III. Nublea 2 1827-1377 
Lo Honry V. ond VI Tobles | 
Do. LY. Angela & 
Da, Henry VIT. Angels a 
Do WII. Angol 1 1609-1647 
Da a, Crown 1 
Seotland | James I. St. Andrew 1 | 1406-1436.7 
Do, Do. Lions a 
Da. James IT, Lion 1 14397-1460 
Do. James ITT, Unicorns - i 
fDo. “ExvRoaT 
Do, | Do, eco ee | 5 | 1460-1488 
Do. Do. Half unicorns 16 
Do. James LY. Unicorns. o| 1488-1613 
. Dea Da, Half unicorns Fy 
Do. Do. Ttiders & 
Tho. Tho. Half riders 6 
Do. James ¥. Common een 12 | 1518-1542 
Eeus with “pen 
Do. Do. LINGNY iyo } a 
Kou wi ‘PER 
Do. Do. eae crc.” } d 
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XIX. 


MONEY OF NECESSITY. 


ISSUED IN IRELAND IN THE REIGN OF JAMES THE SECON, 


Tar Money of Necessity coined by James II. may be 
described under two divisions. 

The first includes those coins of copper and brass, 
usually called “ gun-money ” in England, while in Ireland. 
the popular name for them is “ brass-money.” 

The second division includes those coins made of 
pewter, in which one or two pieces of prince’s-metal, an 
alloy of copper and zinc, are inserted. 

The designation of gun-money appears to have arisen 
from the mention of “ gunn mettle” and “ useless cannon 
at Gallway and Kingsaile”’ in the correspondence hetween 
the Commissioners of the Mint, and their agents throughout 
the country who collected metal for the use of the Mint. 

Brass 1s also mentioned in the same correspondence, 
but so small a proportion of the coins were made of that 
alloy, that the term brass-money is applicable to a very 
limited extent; still itis the only name used in Ireland, 
and it is always applied in derision of James’s memory. 

In many of the proclamations given in the Appendix to 
Simon on Irish Coins, the coining of “‘ copper and brass 
money ” is mentioned, but money of necessity appears to 
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be the fittest designation, because in the proclamation of 
18th of June, 1€89, for the issue of six-penny pieces, it 
expressly states that “we have caused the said copper and 
brass money to be made currant money for present neces- 
sity, and therefore do not intend that the same shall eon- 
tinue for any long time.” (Simon, Appendix, No. 75.) 
It will be convenient to give, in the first place, brief 


_ extracts in chronological order, from the proclamations 


and other documents published in the Appendix to 
Simon’s ‘ Essay on Trish Coins,” 4to. 1749,! and, in the 
next place to give a descriptive catalogue of the coins. 

All the vatalogues or lists of this money of necessity 
which I have met with, are imperfect, and in some 
respects incorrect. They are all deficient in not giving a 
complete list of the months in which coins were issued, 
and also in uot showing the numerous varieties of the 
coins which exist, and they are often incorrect in the 
chronological order of the coins, and other particulars 
which have been stated on the authority of sale catalogues. 

Much confusion has arisen from the different modes of 
computing dates. The historical year for a long period 
has commenced on the Ist of January. The civil or 
legal year which was employed in all legal instruments 
from the end of the thirteenth century, commenced on 
the 25th of March, and so continued until the reforma- 


1 Ruding, in the preface to his “ Annals of the Coinage of 
Britain and its Dependencies,” passes the following candid and 
well-merited eulogium on Simon. ‘This, though modestly 
styled an essay only, is, in my judgment, the most valuable of 
all the publications upon the coinage of any part of the united 
dominions. The original documents to which the author had 
access furnish information of the greatest interest, and of the 
highest authority. I am happy to seize this opportunity of 
acknowledging my obligations to this work.” 2nd Ldit. p. xvi. 
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.tion of the calendar by the statute 24 Geo. IT. c. 23, by 
which the civil or legal year was ordered to commence on 
the lst of January, 1763. 

James’s coins are dated according to the civil year, and 
the dates of March, 1689, and March, 1690, which occur 
ou the large shillings, and large half-crowns, could not be 
reconciled with the fact that the money of necessity was 
first ordered to be coined on the 18th of June, 1689, 
except by computing the date from the 25th of March, 
the beginning of the civil year 1689. 


Frast Dtvrsion. 


James Il. abdicated the throne of Englaud in Decem- 
ber, 1688, and retired to France, from whence he landed 
at Kinsale on the 12th of March following, and made his 
public entry into Dublin on the 24th of March, 1688-9. 
The following day he issued a proclamation for raising 
the current value of all English and foreign gold and 
silver coins, at that time circulating in Ireland. (Simon, 
Appendix, No. 72.) 

This scheme having failed to relieve the necessities of 
the king, a proclamation was issued from the Castle of 
Dublin on the 18th of June, 1689, “for remedy of the 
present scarcity of money in this our kingdom,’ and 
stating that “we have ordered a certain quantity of 
copper and brass money to be coyned to pass currant in 
this our kingdom during our pleasure, in six-penny 
pieces,” and that “we have caused the said copper and 
brass money to be made currant for present necessity, 
and therefore do not intend that the same shall continue 
for any long time.” (Simon, Appendix, No. 75.) 
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On the 19th of June, 1689, the king set aside the patent 
for coining copper halfpence which he had granted on 
the 29th of December, 1685, to Sir John Knox, then 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, and which had been transferred 
to Colonel Roger Moore, and at the same time seized on 
the coining tools and presses, and appointed Commis- 
sioners and other officers to conduct the new mints, one 
to be at Limerick, in the deanery house, and the other in 
Capel-street, in Dublin, which last consisted of two 
presses, one called the James Press and the other the 
Duchess; and so great was the urgeucy arising from the 
scarcity of money, that “each set of men were obliged 
to work at each press twelve hours, night and day; 
wherefore a double set of hands was required.” (Simon, 
p. 59.) 

Another proclamation was issued from the Castle of 
Dublin on the 27th of June, 1689, which states that since 
the date of the proclamation respecting the six-penny 
pieces we have ordered a further quantity of copper and 
brasa money to be coyned, to pass currant in this our 
kingdom, during our pleasure, in twelve-penny pieces and 
half-erown pieces.” The counterfeiting of these coins is 
declared to be high treason, and it is also declared that 
whosoever “ shall presume to export any of the said coyn 
or pieces of copper and brass money into any other 
country whatsoever,—shall be prosecuted according to the 
utmost rigour of the law.” (Simon, Appendix, No, 76.) 

As the mints could not go on without metal, the Secre- 
tary of State, on the llth of July, 1689, sent a warrant 
to the Master-General of the Ordnance, to ‘deliver to 
the Commissioners of the Mint those two brass canons 
now lying in the court of this our castle’ at Dublin. 
(Simon, Appendix, No. 78.) 
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In order to obtain a sufficient quantity of metal to keep 
the mint at work, a letter dated the 15th of July, 1689, 
was sent by the Commissioners of the Mint “to all the 
. collectors of his Majesty’s revenue throughout the whole 
kingdom,” urging them “to procure as much hammered 
or forged copper and brass as your parts can aflord ;—and 
as soon as you have four or five hundred weight, pray send 
it to us, the Commissioners of his Majeaty’s Mint, at the 
Mint House, in Capel Strect, Dublin.” (Simon, Ap- 
pendix, No. 79.) 

The accompanying view of King James's Mint [lonse 





King James IT.'s Mint Tours, No. 27, Copel Btrect, where the late 
Thomnn Shoridan was born, 


has been copied from an engraving published in 1795, 
in “Poems,” by Samuel Whyte, Third Edit., Vol. I., p. 44. 
Mr. Whyte was an eminent schoolmaster in Dublin, who, 
from respect for the memory of the father of Richard 


oe crs creme 
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rinsley Sheridan, has preserved a very appropriate illus- 
tion for this communication. 

The 10th of December, 1689, certain “ quantities of 
brass, copper, and battery,’?? were sent to, the Commis- 
sioners from Waterford. (Simon, Appendix, No. 90.) 

On the 4th of January, 1689, Walter Plunkett, the 
sole Commissioner at Limerick, informed John Trindar, 
one of the Commissioners at Dublin, that he had for- 
warded by carriages “six thousand six hundred weight of 
gunn mettle, six hundred, a quarter, and two pounds of 
fine pewter,” and “they will be eleven or twelve days 
a-goeing, because the roads are very deep.’ A further 
supply was expected from Cork of “five or six thousand 
weight of copper and brass,” and ‘ there are foure or five 
broken bells in the country, which I can have if you send 
an order for seizing them for the king’s use; there is an 
useless cannon at Gallway and one or two at Kingsaile ; 
I forgot to send you some of our coyne, as you desired, 
by the next occasion I willnot faile.” (Simon, Appendix, 

No. 89.) 

Christopher Nicholson, writing from Athlone on the 9th 
of February, 1689-20, informs Commissioner Trindar that 
he had delivered to the carmen thirty-five hundred weight 
and twenty-four pounds of metal, and that “there is five 
hundred weight of the last gun they could not carry, and 
some brass that I have bought, and some brass belonging 
to absentees, which will be here in a few days, and shall 
be sent by the firet carrs that 1 can procure.” (Simon, 


Appendix, No. 91.) 





* Chambers, in his Dictionary, explains battery to mean 
kettles, pots, and pans, made by the hammer of brass, &e. 
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Notwithstanding the large quantity of copper, brass, 
aud gun-metal which had been sent into the mint at 
Dublin, it did not suffice to “remedy the scarcity of 
money ; and in order to keep the mint im full work, a 
proclamation was issued from Dublin Castle on the 21st 
of April, 1690, which states that, “Whereas we have 
thought fit, for publick convenience, to reduce the twelve- 
penny picees and half-erown pieces of copper and brass 
money hereafter to be coyned to ao lesser weight than 
formerly, without any alteration of the impressions or 
superscriptions, and yet the said picees to continue at 
the same value that the like pieces passed at hitherto, 
we do hereby publish and declare, by the advice aforcsaicl, 
that the said twelve-penny pieces and half-crown pieces 
hereafter to be coyned, shall pass at the same value with 
the like pieces of copper and brass money formerly coyned, 
though not of equal weight.”” (Simon, Appendix, No, 65,) 

The king and conneil having reduced the half-crown 
pieces ‘to a lesser weight than formerly,” it was neces- 
sury to withdraw from circulation the original heavier 
half-crowns, antl on the 15th of June, 1600, a proclama- 
tion was issued “to call in all the half-erown piccea of 
copper and brass money, which appear by the stamp upon 
them to have been coyned within this our kingdom, before 
the month of May last; yet so as our loving subjects who 
have such money in their hands, may thereby suffer no 
loss, but receive other current money in exchange thereof 
from the Commissioners of our Mint.” The half-crowns 
which were called in were not to be “ current money in 
any payment within the city or county of the city of 
Dublin, from or after the last day of this present month 
of June, nor in any other part of the province of 
Leinster after the 15th day of July next, nor in any 
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other part of this our kingdom after the last day of July 
aforesaid.” (Simon, Appendix, No. 86.) 

The same day on which the heavy or large half-crowns 
were called in, a proclamation was issued in order to 
provide a “more speedy supply of money to defray our 
present great and necessary expences ;”’ and it states that 
for such purpose “we have ordered a quantity of copper 
and brass to be coyned into crown pieces—each of the said 
pieces to pass for five shillings in all payments what- 
soever.” (Simon, Appendix, No. 87.) 

The following table shows the dates at which the several 
eoins of copper and brass were ordered by proclamation 
to be coined :— 


litt). June 18th. Six pence. 
” » 27th. Large shilling. 
" » o Large half-crown. 
1690. April 21st. Small shilling. 
i » os  sinall half-crown. 
» une 15th. Crown. 


CATALOGUE. 


In the following catalogue, the descriptions are given 
from coins in my own cabinet and in the British Museum. 
The varieties consist mainly in the names of the months, 
which are expressed as far as ordinary type would admit. 
The minor differences, which consist only in the form of 
certain letters, particularly y, 7, and y, are indicated by a 
number within a parenthesis, and they are noticed only 
for the purpose of showing the large number of dies 
employed for the reverses, while a remarkable identity is 
preserved in the obverses. 
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Many of the coins are made of pure copper, a few of 
yellow brass, and the remainder of such alloys as would 
result from melting together old cannon, broken bells, and 
kitchen furniture, which mixed metal was “ valued by the 
workmen in the mint at no more than three or four pence 
the pound weight.” (Simon, p. 62.) . 


SIXPENCE. 
Juxe, 1689, ro Jone, 1690. 


Obe.—The king's bust, lanreated, draped, to the left, the 
hair descending in eurls on the neck. Legend: 
TACOBVS. I. DEI. GRATIA. 


fier.—In the centre a regal crown, between the initials 
J.J. in plain seript characters ; behind the erown 
two scoptres in saltire; above the crown the 
numerals YI, or YI., over which is the dato 
1689, or 1690; and under the crown, in script 
letters, the name of the mouth in which the com | 
was issued. cae MAG. BR.PFR. or FRA. 
ET. HIB. 


mw a a ee ee ee 


The edge of the coin is milled with oblique lines, or 
fringed round,” as the proclamation directs. The stems 
of a few of the letters in the legends are slightly forked at 
the lower end. 


1689 . June (2), June., Jone. , 
» «uly (5), July. , 
» » Aug, one with FR. on reverse (4), Hay’, 
>» « Sep", Sep", Ther, 
» + Get: , British Museum. 
ye VOD, Now. , Now:, 
» + Dee, (2), Dee: (2), 
» =» dan (2), Jan. (2), Jere: (8), 
» «6s OG: [d), 
» + Mar., British Museum, 
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1690 . Mer: , British Museum. 
» « Apr, apr: , British Museum. 
» =» difay:, 
»  une:, British Museum. 


Sixpences were coined for fourteen consecutive mouths. 
Those for October and March, 1689, and for March, 
April, aud June, 1690, are now first published. In the 
spring of 1870, when I was comparing my list with the 
coins in the British Museum, I was agreeably surprised to 
find six sixpences of five months, not one of which I had 
ever before met with. Tlie sixpence of May, 1690, is not 
uncommon, while those now published for the first time 
are, I believe, unique. 

There are at least forty-three varictics of the sixpence. 
The weight of thirty-seven in my cabinet ranges from 
435 to 64,4 grains: the lightest being of June, 1689, and 
the heaviest September, 1689. 

The mode of expressing the word sepfem by the figure 7 
occurs only on the sixpence, while 8, 9, and 10 are sub. 
stituted for octo, novem, and decem, on the large shillings, 
and on the large half-crowns the 8 only occurs. 


LARGE SHILLING. 
Juty, 1689, to Aram, 1690. 


Obr.—The king's head, laureated, to the left, the hair 
descending in curls on the neck, which is bare. 
Legend: IACOBVS .IL.DEI.GRATIA. 


Fev.—tIn the centre, a regal crown between the initials 
I.ft., in plain seript characters; behind the 
crown, two scoptres in saltira; above the crown, 
the numerals XII, over which is the date 1689 or 
1690; and under the crown the name of the 
month in which the coin was issued, expressed in 
script characters, Roman capitals, or by figures. 
Legend: MAG.BR.FRA.ET.HIB, REx. 


Vor. X. W.8,. LL 
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The edge of the coin is milled like the sixpence, and 
the stems of the letters are rarely forked. 


1689. July (8), one has no points or dots hetween the words 
of the legend on the obverse. July . (2), 
» + alti (2), Ang. , ngs, lity’ (2), -lug*., 2lvg: (8) Any 
(2), Aug. , Aug: , 
1» «+ Sep (4), Sept: (8), Sept, 

. Get: (3B), Oor, Oer. (2), one without dots between the 
words of the legend on the obverse. Ocr!, Ocr", Bux, 
Sper 

. Nov., Noe (8), nor’, 9, 9° (3), one with a castle of two 
towers under the king's head. 

» =» Dee, Dee., Dee: (8), 10 (3), 

»» «den (2), Jan: (4), one with the a reversed. 

» Heb (3 , Meb., eb: (8), 

» «dar, Mar:, 

1600 . &Par., Bar: , 

» «dipr., Apr: (8), 


Large shillings were coined for eleven consecutive 
months. The number of varieties in the preceding list 
is seventy-three ; there are fourteen of August and ten of 
October. The figures of the years are much larger on 
some of the coins than on others. The weight of these 
coins ranges from 72 grains to 122 grains: the lightest 
being of April, 1690, and the heaviest of March, 1689. 
Many of them weigh more than 100 grains. 


LARGE HALF-CROWN. 
Juty, 1689, ro May, 1690. 


Olv.—The king's bust, laureated, draped, to the left, the 
hair deseending in curls on the neck. Logond: 
TACOBVS .11. DEL. GRATIA. 


ter.—In the centre, a regal crown between the initials 
I.ii., in seript characters, garnished ; behind the 
crown, fwo sceptres in galtire; above the crown, 
the numerals AX, over which is the date 1689 
or 1690; under the crown the name of the 


— 
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month in which the coin was issued, expressed 
in script characters or Roman capitals; and 2 
figure of 8 in one for October. Legend: MAG. 
BR.FRA.ET. HIB. REX. 


The edge milled with a triple row of leaves; the stems 


of the letters in the legends are rarely forked. 


1689 . July (8), the initial letters ZA, on two of these coins 
are smaller and less garnished than on all the other 
half-crowns, except one of August. 

» + Any, Alu: (2), dng’: , Slug’ (2), one has the date 1689 
under the name of the month, and the legend com- 
menecing from below; it is engraved in Lindsay's 
“View of the Coinage of Ireland,” 4to. 1899, Pl. 7, 
fig. 154. 

» » Sept (5), one without dots between the words in the 
pend on the obverse, Sep": (8), 

» + Get: , Oor, Ocr., Oor®, on this coin the letter a, ncuse 
or "indented, is very distinct between the letters V5, 
on tho obverse ; and the same Ictter, in like manner, 
is visible between the letters HI on the reverse. 

Suen British Museum. 

» » Nov., Now: (8), 

5 » dee. (2), Dee: (2), 

» dan: (8 iF 

» + deb, Feb, , Feb: (3), 

- , Aur, 

1690. Mar:, far: (2), 

5 «aipr., Apr: (ss, Apr: (4), 

» «+ Atay, SPay : (8), 


Large half-crowns were coined for twelve consecutive 
months, The number of varieties in the preceding hist 
is fifty-four. In making these coins no fixed weight 
appears to have been adopted. One for July, 1689, 
weighs 1834 grains, and one for the following month 259 
grains, and the coins for April, 16090, range in weight 
from 115 to 211 grains. 

* All the half-crown pieces of copper and brass money, 
which appear by the stamp upon them to have been 
coyned within this our kingdom, before the month of May 
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last? were, by proclamation of the 15th of June, 1690, to 
cease to be current within the city and county of Dublin 
from and after the last day of June, 1690. (Simon, 
Appendix, No. 86.) 

The lalf-crowns bearing the date May, 1690, probably 
had not been issued from the mint when the proclamation 
was drawn up; but as they were to pass current up to 
the end of June, they were put into circulation. 


SMALL SHILLING. 
Avam, 1690, ro Szrrempen, 1600. 


Obv.—The king's bust, lanreated, to the left, the hair 
descending in curls on the Imck of the neck, 
which ig bare; and a small curl from the right 
side of the head appearing in front of the neck, 
with rare exceptions. Legend: IACOBYS.I1. 
DEI. GRATIA. 


Rer.—In the centre, a regal crown between the initials 
I.fi., in seript characters, garnished ; behind the 
crown, two sceptres in saltire; above tho crown, 
the numerals AID, over which is tho date 1690; 
and under the crown, the name of the month in 
which the coin was issued, in seript characters or 
Roman letters. Legond: MAG. B.PRA.ET. 
HIB . REX. 


The edge of the coin milled with oblique lines; the 
stems of the letters are rarely forked. 


1690 . apr (2), one has cinque-foils between the words of the 
legend on the obverse, the other has not the curl in 
front of the neck. 

» +» MAY, With cinque-foils botween the words on the obverse, 
may Britigh Museum, day (5), one without the curl 
in front of the neck, day. (8 

»» «dune (2), June. (2), 

» «daly , British Mageum. 

» - 4inf., British Museum. 

7” Of Sep 3 
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Small shillings were coined for six consecutive months, 
The number of varieties in the preceding list is nineteen, 
‘ and the size is intermediate between the large shilling and 
the sixpence. The weight ranges from 66 to 105 grains. 
The king’s head seems to be identical on most of these 
coins; but minute differences in the hair show that at 
least three different dies were employed. 


SMALL HALF-CROWN. 
Aprin, 1690, ro Ocronmrn, 1690. 


Olv.—The king's head, laureated, to the left, the hair 
descending in full curls, and covering the base 
of the bare neck. Legend: IACOBVS.IL.DEI. 
GRATIA. 


Reo.—tIn the centre, a regal crown, between the initials 
J.it, garnished ; behind the crown, two seoptres 
in saltire {/ above the crown, the numerals XXX, 
over which is the date 1690; and under the 
erown the name of the month in which the coin 
was issued, in seript characters. Legend: MAG. 
BR.FRA.ET.HIB. REX. 


The edge of the coin is milled with oblique lines, or , 
with a double row of leaves, and the stems of the letters 
are rarely forked. 


1600 . Apr:, 
» + vy (2), one has cinque-foils instead of dots between 
the words of the legend, on the reverse, d#?uy (5), 
ACay . (7), 
» + dune, Jiume., Jue. , 
» « July (2), 
ao 2 ey: 
» +» Sept , British Museum. 
x = Deki, 
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Small half-crowns were coined for seven consecutive 
mouths. The number of varieties in the preceding list is 
twenty-three. The size of the coins is intermediate 
between the large shilling and the large half-crown, and 
the weight ranges from 104 to 190 grains, which exceeds 
the weight of a few of the large half-crowns. There are 
three varicties of the king’s head, and afew only have a 
dot at the end of the legend on the obverse. 

CROWN. 
dune 16, 1690. 


Finst Grow. 


Clr.—The king laureated, in armour, holding a sword 
erect, and mounted on oa stallion walking to 
the left. Legend: IAC.1.,DEI.GRA.MAG. 
BRI.FRA.ET.HIB. REX. The king appears 
as if standing in the stirrups, the point of the 
aword is between the words REX, and LAC, the 
spur has a long neck, and the ends of the king's 
sash ave large, and float upwards; the rein of 
the bridle is ornamented with studs; the horse's 
fail ig much curved; and the ground under tho 
horse is marked with wavy lines. 


Fivv.—In the centre, a regal crown, with four crowned 
shields arranged crosswise, and bearing respec- 
tively the arms of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland. Legend: CHRIST 0. | VICT | 
ORE .TRI | VMPHO., divided into four parts 
by the crowns which surmount the shiclds, in 
the angles of the cross formed by tho shields, 
ANO | DOM | 16 | 90; some coins have not the 
dot after TRIVMPHO, and one has not the 
dashes over ANO and DOM. 


The edge is milled with a triple row of leaves, and the 
stems of a few of the letters are forked. 

This description is given from coins which do not 
appear to have been re-struck on large half-crowns. 
They weigh from 198 to 244 prains. 
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Of others, which manifestly have been re-struck, one 
has the ground under the horse marked by three cross- 
lines in two places, and another is not milled on the edge, 
which presents the appearance of being hammered. 


Secoxnnp Grour. 


Though all the crowns are of the same type, the coins 
in this group present the following differences from tliose 
in the first group :— 

The king’s body is larger and in a different kind of 
armour; he is sitting in the saddle; the ends of the sash 
are smaller; the sword is slender, and slanting forwards 
—the point of it is under the E in REX; the spur has no 
neck. ‘The horse’s head is small, the tail is bushy and 
has only one curve; the bridle rein is not ornamented 
with studs. 

The three specimens which I possess have been restruck 
on large half-crowns. 

Some of the crowns of copper and brass were struck 
with the dies prepared for making the crown pieces of 
mixed white metal, which together with the small half- 
crowns and shillings, were ordered to be coined on the 
2lst of April, 1690. On the 15th of June crowns 
of copper and brass were ordered to be coined, and on 
the same day, the large half-crowns were called in with- 
out any intimation of the intention of converting them 
into crowns, and that many of the large half-crowns were 
restruck is proved by the traces of the original impres- 
sions which so frequently are manifest on the crowns. 

The metal of the “copper and brass money” was 
“valued by the workmen at the mint at no more than 
three or four pence the pound weight” (Simon, p. 62); 
and Plunkett, the sole Commissioner of the Mint at 
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Limerick, writing to one of the commissioners in Dublin 
says, “I cannot buy fine pewter now under eleven or 
twelve pence the pound, for they say you give fourteen 
or fifteen pence in Dublin.” (Simon, Append. 89.) 

The intrinsic value of pewter being about four times as 
much as the metal of the other coins, it was evident that 
a crown of white metal would cost twice as mucli as a 
large half-crown of the other metal. ® 

The crowns of white metal are so rare it is pro- 
bable that very few, if any, were put into circulation, a 
conjecture which is supported by Mr. Thomas Putland, 
who writing to Ralph Thoresby, of Leeds, the 26th Nov., 
1696, and at the same time sending him a white metal 
crown, says, “ There was very little of it coyned, for our 
government could meet with none of it ; until one day, 
rummaging all their tinkerly treasure they had left be- 
hind them in Dublin when they were routed, by accident 
I met with one bag of one hundred and fifty of those 
pieces.” (Philos. Trans., vol. xxiv. p. 1875.) 

No account has been given by Simon or other writers 
on Trish coins of the place of mintage of the small shil- 
lings and half-crowns, which were coined subsequent to 
King James’s flight from Ireland, immediately after the 
battle of the Boyne, July Ist, 1690, 0.8. 

The small number of coins issued during the four 
mouths from July to October, 1690, were comed at Lime- 
rick, by James’s adherents, who held that city up to the 
8rd of October, 1691, when the treaty of surrender was 
signed. A mint was established, in 1689, in the deanery 
house, Limerick, and that money was coined there appears 





$A pewter crown in fine preservation weighs 281 grains and 
another weighs 287 grams. 


oe ae 


spe ee = 





Large | Large a 
Month. Sixpenes. | shining. | Mull-crown. siulling. Half-crown. 
June Liga t wa a d 
July 3 6 5 3 : 4 
August cE 6 14 G 55 
i September  ,, a & 8 18 
t Ther tit I ee ee i 
October » | Brit. Mua} = 8 4 3 
; Shor ota aa % | Brit. Mus, i a 
Novembor ,, 3 i 4 12 
Or . 3 - 3 
' Or with Castle ,, a l in 1 
December Sy, 4 5 4 ‘ ee 13 
| 10r ae Bh 
} Jannary Hl ri 6 Hy 1G 
February a 4 6 6 : : li 
March Brit. Mus. 2 1 Ae 4 
| March 1690 Brit. Mus. z a ia Fr 6 
April ow | Brit. Mus. 2 4 8 2 1 17 
| May 5 l vi 4 10 l4 a0 
June yw | Brit. Mus. o* . _ & 3 8 
July s = - as Brit. Mus. 2 a 
| Augaat n = + Brit. Mus. 1 2 
September 45 ou e aa 1 I" Brit. a z 
Octobor a1 | nh ft aa 7 aa oF 1 
_ a ey ee —_ 
: 43 ] 7a | od 19 "93 212 
Seconn Division. 
In the year 18561 published in the Transactions of the 
| a i 5 
Kilkenny Archeological Society, Vol. I1I., a paper “On 
| the Irish Pewter Coins of James II.,” accompanied with 
engravings of nine coins. I have no further information 
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from Commissioner Plunkett's letter of January 4th, 
1689, to one of the commissioners in Dublin, in which he 
says, “I forgot to send you some of our coin as you 
desired.” (Simon, Append. 89.) The coins of the 
Limerick mint are as well executed as those minted at 
Dublin. 


TanLe sowie tie Numorn or VARIETIES oF THE Corns 
Issuep In EACH Monto rrom June, 1689, ro Ocronen, 1690. 








ee 








to communicate respecting the pewter coins, except that 
VuL. X. N.S. MM 


Small | Total. 
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T now posseas a halfpenny of the same type as Fig. 4, but 
with the date 1690, and apparently from the same die as 
the proof in silver, Fig. 9. 

The small intrinsic value of the Money of Necessity 
was agreat temptation to commit forgery; and, accord. 
ingly, the proclamation of June 27th, 1689, for the coinage 
of large shillings and large halfcrowns, declares, “ that 
if any person or persons whatsoever will presume to conn- 
terfeit the said money, or any of the said picees, that he or 
they so offending shall be proceeded against as persons 
enilty of high treason; and in ease any person or persons 
whatsoever, will discover any such offender or offenders 
so as he or they be bronglit to condigu punishment, we do 
hereby engage that such discoverer or discoverers shiall 
have for their recompense the one moiety of the estate, 
real and personal, of the person or persons that shall he 
so found guilty of counter{citing the said money or coyne, 
provided the value of the said estate will amount to forty 
pounds sterling or more, and if the value of the said estate 
be under forty pounds, such discoverer or discoverers 
shall have for their service herein the summ of twenty 
pounds sterling.” (Simon, Appendix, No. 76.) 

The dies were well executed, and a further difficnlty 
against counterfeiting was provided by having the edge of 
every piece milled, or “ fringed round,” as directed in the 
proclamation for coining the sixpenny picees. 

The copper and brass pieces are all milled, either 
with oblique lines, or a wreath of leaves, and the white 
metal crown has on its edge the words, MELIORIS. 
TESSERA . FATI. ANNO. REGNI . SEXTO. 

Ruding observes that, “ Milling was first used in Eng- 
land in 1663, the strokes at that time going at right 
angles across the edge. That mode continued until 1669, 
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when diagonal strokes were devised ;” and that “the whole 
operation of milling is yet kept « profound secret in the 
Mint, all those who are intrusted being sworn not to dis- 
cover it.’ (Vol. i, p. 189, 2nd edit., 1819.) 

The art of milling, and of impressing letters on the edge 
of a coin was known and practised in Ireland at an earlier 
period than the reign of James IL. 

I possess tradesmen’s tokens, which are milled with 
strokes, at right angles across the edge,” aud issued in 
Ireland by Mie Wilson, Dublin, 1672, Richard Harris of 
Loughrea, 1677, and Thomas Nicholl of Dungarvon, 
1677. I also possess a copper token, issued by the cor- 
poration of Kinsale, in 1677, which has on the edge the 
words, DEPRESSA .RESURGO. And I have alsoa 
brass penny, issued by William Ballard of Cork, in 1677, 
with the word CITTY, and other letters, on the edge. 

I have not met with an evident counterfeit of any of 
James’s Money of Necessity; but the inferior style of 
workmanship, and the peculiarities in the type of the 
obverse of the copper crowns in the second group, 
create a suspicion that these pieces are counterfeits, The 
temptation to commit forgery became much greater when 
the large half-crowns were converted into crowns by the 
simple process of re-striking them ; and the aifficulty of 
milling the edge did not exist, because the half-crowns 
could be re-struck without effacing the milling. 


5 


APPENDIX. 


James, after his defeat at the battle of the Boyne, 
July ist, 1690, o.8., retired again. to France, and we 
learn from Simon, “ that after this prince had left Ireland, 
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another kind of brass money was struck by Ins adherents 
at Limerick during the siege of that place, which, from 
the word stamped on their reverse, were called Hibernias.” 


(p. 64). 


Obv.—Jomes" bust, laureated, draped, the hair descending 
in curls on theneck. Legend: IACOBVS-II-DEL. 
GRATIA. 


iier.—Ireland represented by a female, seated on a rock, 
and looking to the left, the right arm holding up a 
eross patée, and the left forearm resting on a 
harp. Legend: HIBERNIA‘1691. 


The bust on these coins is similar, bnt somewhat larger 
than that on the sixpence of James. The coins are of 
two sizes, and the busts also are of dilferent sizes. 

The larger coins were restruck on large shillings, and 
usually exhibit traces of the original impression. The N 
in Hibernia is reversed, 

The smaller coins are of the same size as the small 
shillings, and the N in Hibernia is reversed only on some 
of them. They do not show any trace of having been 
restruck, and they are milled with a double row of leaves, 
while the small shillings have oblique lincs on their edge. 

The 10th of July, 1690, a proclamation was issued by 
William ITT. from his “camp by Dublin,” ordering that 
“the large half-crown of copper money, together with the 
erown-pieces of like metal and weight, lately stamp’d, 
shall pass at one penny sterling,” the small half-crown at 
three farthings, the large shilling at a halfpenny, and the 
small shilling and sixpence each at one farthing, (Simon 
Appendix, No. 93.) And, by another proclamation, of 
the 28rd of February, 1690 [o.s.], it was ordered that, 
after the 26th of that month none of the eaid pieces or 
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coyns should be currant, at any rate or price whatsoever. 
(Simon, Appendix, No. 92.) 

The brass and copper money of King James having 
been reduced in value for some months, and its currency 
entirely suspended in February, 1690, it would seem that 
his adherents, having a mint at Limerick during the 
siege, issued the Hibernias, of two sizes, which probably 
passerl as halfpence and farthings, in accordance with the 
scale of value fixed by King William’s proclamation. 

These coins are to be considered as tokens. The 
garrison expressed its loyalty to James by placing on 
them his name without his former titles, and its 
nationality by the device on the reverse. 

The Hibernias were coined between the first day of the 
year, the 25th of March, and the Srd of October, 1691, 
the day on which the treaty of the surrender of Limerick 
was signed. 


Nore on tHe Pewrer Money or James II. 


The colloquial word humbug is found only in modern 
dictionaries. Mr. Francis Crossley considers that the real 
sicnification of the word Aumdug appears to lie in the 
following derivation of it. The soft mixed metal of 
which some of the Irish coins of James IT. was composed 
was known among the Irish as uim dog, pronounced oom- 
bug, ie., soft copper, i¢., worthless money; and in the 
course of their dealings the modern use of the word hum- 
éug took its rise, as in the phrases, “that's a piece of 
uimbog (humbug).” “Don’t think to pass aff your 
uimbog on me.’ Hence the word Auwmdug came to be 
applied to anything that had a specious appearance, but 
which was in reality spurious. It is curions to note that 
the very opposite of Awmdug, i.2., false metal, is the word 
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sterling, which is also taken from a term applied to the 
true coinage of the realm, as sterling coin, sterling 
worth, &c. Notes and Queries, vol. viii., p. 422, Oct. 29, 
1853. 


REFERENCES TO ENGRAVINGS, 


: SIXPENCE. 
1689. uy. Simon, pl. vii. fig. 148. 


Lancer Sm.uiime, 


1689. Spe . Simon, pl. vil. fig. 147. 
168). 0" . Lindsay, pl. vii. fig. 155. 


Lance Hanr-cnown. 


168). dit . Ruding Suppl’, part ii. pl. v. fig. 11. 
1689. sdiwy* . Lindsay, pl. vil. fig. 154. 

1689. Ort: . Bimon, pl. vil. fig. 155. 

1690. <ipr . Harri’s Ware, pl. ili. fig. 30. 


Saat SMILLING, 


1690. May. Loake, pl. vi. 2nd gorios, fig. 45; and Simon, pl. 
vil. fig. 149. 


Swart Hanr-onown. 
1600. Nfay . Simon, pl. vii. fig. 156. 


Crown 


1690. Harri's Ware, pl. iii. fig. 31. 
Simon, pl. vil. fig. 157. 
Ruding Suppl part il. pl. v. fig. 12. 


Himennias. 


1691. Harri’s Ware, pl. iii, fig. 33. 
Simon, pl. vii. fig. 152. 
Ruding Suppl! part ii. pl. vi. fig. 2. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT NUMISMATIC PUBLICATIONS. 





The quetricue liereisom of the Hevwe de le Numismatiqne 
Jelye coutains the following articles :— 

1. ‘Catalogue of Obsidional Coing and Jidces de Neéeessité™ 
(19th artiele), by M. le Liewt.-Cal. P. Muillet. 

1, “Numismatic Curiosities: rare and inedited coins" (16th 
article), by M. Ii. Chalon. 

3. ‘ Some inedited Coins and Medals,” by M. Th. M. Roest. 

4. “ Don Juan Perdis," by M. R. Chalon. 

5. The Anglo-Saxons and their small deniers, called 
seernttias (4th article), by M. J. Dirks. 

In this Essay, which has now becn brought to a conclusion, 
M. Dirks treats of the origin of the sceattas, so long « puzzle 
to numismatists, both English and Foreign, and we recommend 
it to the study of all those interested in this period of the 
Numismatic History of our country. Space does not permit us 
to fullow M. Dirks through all his arguments, which are 
throughout well-sustained and convincing: we can only state 
brieily the conclusions at which he hag arrived. He divides 
the secuttas into four groups, which may be characterized as 
follows :— 

Ist. Those with the type of the wolf and twins, and a 
standard on the reverse, together with its numerous degrada- 
tions ; these he assigns to the Saxon kingdoma in. England 
during the second half of the sixth, the whole of the seventh, 
and the commencement of the eighth centuries; and he traces 
their derivation from the Homan money current in this country 
before that period, agreeing with the views expressed by Mr, 
BE. V. Head in his article on Anglo-Saxon Coims with ic 
legends (Num. Chron., ¥.5., vol. vill., p. 82). 

2nd. Those with the type obv, head of Woden, rev. Monster, 
which he attributes to the Angles during the same period. 

8rd. Those with a profile of a King on the obverse, which he 
gives to a later period, and supposes to have been struck after 
the union of the three tribes, Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, under 
one master, the Bretwalda, or Anglo-Saxon Emperor of Britain. 
- These three classes of sceatias, M. Dirks is of opinion, were 
struck in England only, although they have also been found in 
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large numbers in Frisia, which he accounts for by the fact of a 
commercial intercourse between the two countries. 

fdth. Those of the so-called Herstal type, which, on the other 
hand, he holds to have been struck only on the Continent, as 
they are unknown in English finds. This type, of which the 
leading fenture is the Solomon's Seal, or interlaced triangles, 1s 
of Frankish origin, and these smiges, or small uninseribod 
deniers, preecde the later Carlovingian deniers with logends or 
inscriptions, just as the Anglo-Saxon sceatias preeode the later 
pence. 

Seven plates accompany these articles by M. Dirks, com- 
prising many varieties of aceattas found at Friineker, Hallum, 
Terwispel, Durstede, Domburg, and those in the Royal Collec- 
tion at the Hague. 


In the Correspondance are letters from M. Hora Siceama to 
M. Renier Chalon. 


In the Mélanges are notices of recent numismatic works, and 
in the Néeroloyie is recorded the death of M. Charles Edouard 
Latabert. 


The Berliner Blitter, Vol. V., Part ID., 1870, containe the 
following articles :-— 

1. “ The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus,” by M. le Baron de 
Keehne. 

2. An Essay on the Byzantine Leaden Beals,” by Dr. 
Mordtmann, jun. 

3. “ Unpublished Medimval Coins," by M. H. Dannenberg 
(continuation). 

4, “The Numismatic History of the Town of Berlin "(Part 
IT.), by M. F. A. Vossberg. 

5. Miscellanoa, 

6. The Newest Current Coins. 

7. The Most Recent Medals. 

8. The Latest Literature. 
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Aclfred the Great, coins of, 19 
Agathokleia, coin of, 207, 218 
Alexander's anenessora in the Eust, cvine 
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Ag unpublished coin of Maximian, 14 
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East, 65, 205 
Cunobeline, coin of, 128 
Cuntius, De. Ernst :— 
Ou the religious character of Greek 
coins, 91 
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TD 
Diomedes, coins of, 78, 43 
Dionysius, coins of, 70, 86 
Dublio, mint at, 248 


Edward TV, coins of, 40 


o «6 ¥, ooing of, 61 
Epheans, stater, possibly of, 237 


| Evans, Joun, Esq. PES. — 


Note on a hoard of coins found on Fit- 
atoue Common, near Tring, 125 


F. 
Faustina, medallion of, 113 
Finds of eoina :— 
Crondal, Hants, 164 
Dunblane, 204, 240 
Pitstone Common, near Tring, 135 


G 


Garnucet, Rev. Panne :— 
Oo a brass medallion representing the 
Persian vietory of Galerius, 112 
Gluncester, coin of Acifred, alruck at, 22 
Gun money of James ID, 244 


I. 


Cotos of Aelired the Great, 19 


| Huan, B. ¥., Esq.:— 


Trovslation of Dr, E, Curtivs on the, 
religious charecler of Greek coins, 91 


aT 
1. 
Tnilo-Parthion eoina, 149 
J, 


James IT., money of necessily of, 24-4 
TIL, 1¥., and V. of Scotland, coins 
of, 240 


Kk, 
Knosos, coin of, 1) 


L. 


Lernoy, Gexrean, F.ELS, :— 
Farther notice of gold coins diseuvered 
in Hampshire in 1828, 164 
Limerick “ Hibernioa,” 264 
Lincoln, coin of Alfred, atrack at, 30 
London Corporation’medals, $6 
London tokens of the seventeenth ceu- 
te 197 
LONDVNIYV, the legend, 173 
Lysimachus, coins af, 1 


M. 
Mazimian, coin of, 14 
Marimianus Galerius, medallion of, 112 
Menander, ooins of, 208, 220 ; 
Merovingian coins, 104, 
Muuien, De. L. — 
Remarks on the elassitication of some 
coina of Lysimachus, 1 


H. 
Weer, 7, F., Esq. ol 
On some unpublished coins of 'Td- 
ward IV., &e., 40 
Newton, Onanes T., Esq. -— 
On an celectrum atater, possibly of 
Ephesus, 237 


P. 
Parthian coins, 189 


INTHEX. 


#4 ENOPEMI *ZQMA, the legend, 237 
TLOAXOS, the legend, 11 


R., 
Religious character of Greek coins, 0] 
Herve Nitntiaitiigne Jleie, notice of, 
200, 267 
Roman coins, 126 
. 
Sales of coins, 201 
Scottish coins, 204, 240 
Selouens I, eoing of, 133 
Siu, Gronor, Bsq,, P.S.A. Seat: 
Notes on coins recently discovered in 
Scotland, 240 
SuaLLFie.y, J. &., Esq. — 
London tokens of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, 177 
Sartn, Aquinas, Beq., M.D., M.A 
Money of necessity issued in Ireland in 
the reign of James I., B44 
Southwark tokens, 107 
Stratou 7., caine of, 205 
Straton II., coins of, 207, 210 


v. 
Tuomas, Kowaun, Esq., 11.5.1.0.5,;— 
Indo: Parthian coins, 130 
Tokens, Loudon, 177 
Tring, coins found near, 125 
¥. 
Vaux, W, 5. W., Esq., F.BS., F.S.A, -— 
On o small silver cvin of Seleucus I 
Nicator, 133 
Verus, coin of, 126 
W. 
Write, W. M., Esq., F.5.4.:— 
Communication by, 112 
i 
Zoilus, coina of, 71, 87 


THE END. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY. 


SESSION 1869—1870. 


Ocroper 21, 1869. 
W. 5. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table :— . 

1. The Smithsonian Report for 1867. From the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

2. Currency of the Isle of Man, from its earliest appearance 
to its assimilation with the British coinage in 1840, by Charles 
Clay, Esq., M.D. From the Author. 

®. A Guide to the Study and Arrangement of English Coins. 
Parts I. and I. By H. W. Henfrey, Esq. From the Anthor. 

4. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, N.S., vol. iv., Part I., 1869. From the Society. 

5. The Journal of the Historical and Archmological Asso- 
ciation of Ireland. 8rd Series, vol. i, January, 1869. From 
the Association. ; 

G. Trangactions of the Historie Society of Lancashire and 
Choshire, N.5., vol. viii., session 1867-8. From the Society. 

7. Revue de la Numismatique Belge. Series V., tome i. 
gmc and 4™¢ livraisons. From the Society. 

8. Bulletins de la Société des Antiqnaires de l'Ouest. 1° et 
2" trimestres de 1669. From the Society. 

b 
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9. Une Médaille inconnus & Van Loon. Le Poéte Houwnert. 
By M. RB. Chalon. From the Author. 

10. Curiosités Numismatiques. Medailles ef Monnaies rares 
ou inédites. By M. BR. Chalon. From the Author. 

11. Anciens Jetons des Reeeveurs de Broxalles. By M. RB. 
Chalon. From the Author. 

12. Griechische Miimzen aus der Sammlung des Hoerrn Fr. 
Imhoof-Bluamer in Winterthur. By Herr Fr. Imboof-Blumer. 
From the Author. 

18. Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historic. 1868. 
Parts TI. and IV. From the Society of Northern Antiquaries. 

14. Tilleg til Aarboger, &e. 1866. From the samo. 

15. Mémoires de la Societe Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. 
N.8., 1867. From the Society. 

16. Publications de la Société pour Ia recherche et Ia eon- 
servation des monuments historiques dans le grand duché do 
Luxembourg, 1866. From the Society. 

17. Publications de la Section Historique de l'Institut Luxem- 
bourgeois, No, I., 1868, From tho Society. 

18. Verhandlangen des Vereins fiir Kunst und Alterthum in 
Ulm und Oberschwaben. N.5., Part I, 1869. From tho 
Society. 

19. Batty’s Catalogue of Copper Coinage. Parts IV. and Y. 
From the Author. 

Mr. Beal sent for exhibition casts of a gold British coin, lately 
found near Oundle. It is of the type, Evans, Plate B, No. 7, 
and weighs 99 grains. 

Mr. Henfrey communicated an account of the finding of a gold 
British coin at Brighton. The type is that of Evans, Plate B, 
No. 8. 

Dr. L. Miiller, of Copenhagen, communicated a paper * On 
the Classification of the Coins of Lysimachua.” It is printed in 
the Num. Chron., vol. x., p. 1. 
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Novemper 18, 1869. 
W. 5. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


Colonel Charles Seton Guthrie; William Charlea Pearson, Esq. ; 
George Sidney Read, Neq.; John Joseph Nunn, Esq.; Charles 
Williams, Esq.; Thomas B. Winser, Esq.; Henry Mott, Esq.; 
and W. Rt. Davies, Esq., were elocted members of the Sociaty. 

The following present was announced and Inid upon the 
table :— 

1, The Journal of the Historieal and Archmolopical Asso- 
ciation of Ireland. Srd Series, vol. i., April, 1869, No. 6. 

Mr. Frentzel exhibited a pattern for a Russian rouble of 
Alexander I., struck at the Soho Mint. 

Mr. Joseph Wyon exhibited a bronze medal, strock to com- 
memorate the incorporation of the four provinces of Canada into 
one imperial dominion. 

Mr. John Evans communicated a paper ‘*On a Hoard of 
Ancient British Coins found at Santon Downham, Suffolk,” which 
is printed in the Num. Chron., vol. ix., p. 819. 


Decemer 16, 1869. 
W. 58. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


Alfred Benjamin Wyon, Esq., was elected a member of the 
Sociaty. 

The following present was announced and laid upon the 
table :— 

1. Bulletins de ln Sociéte des Antiquaires de l'Ouest. 3m 
trimestre de 1869. From the Society. 

Mr. T. J. Arnold exhibited a copy in bronze of the medal com- 
monly known as the “ Deseente en Angleterre” medal, struck 
by Napoleon I. to commemorate his (intended) invasion of 
England. Napoleon is represented as Hercules strangling 
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Anteus, who appears as a sort of sea-monster, his legs ending 
in fish-tails; below is the assertion that the medal was ‘ Frappe 
(sic) & Londres en 1804." Mr. Arnold also exhibited a medal 
commemorating the election of Louis Napoleon as Prosident of 
the Republic. On the obvorso is the inseription, ‘ Louis 
Napoléon Bonaparte élu Président de la République, 1) X-bro, 
1848. Suffrage Universelle. Immense Majoriti." And, on 
the reverse, “ En Présence de Dieu et devant lo Penple Francais 
représenté par l'Assembléc Nationale, jo jure do rester fiddle i 
la République Démoeratique une et indivisible, ot de remplir tons 
les devoirs que m'impoge la Constitution.” 

The Rev. Assheton Pownall oxhibited a Sterling of Mario 
d’Artois, struck at Méraud (now Poil-vache), and found at 
Peckleton, Leicestershire. 

Mr. Evans exhibited iwo gold Ganlish coins, found at Paris, 
in the Seine, both with the obverse purposely defaced, having 
probably been offerings to the Deity of the stream. 

Mr. Johnson exhibited a rare Irish half-groal of Mary. 

Mr. Blades exhibited a sot of medals, strack by order of the 
Corporation of London, and communicated a paper on tho 
subject. Sea Num. Chron., vol. x., p. 56, 

Mr. Corkran exhibited a cast of an unpublished and vory 
remarkable coin of Maximian Hercules, described in the Num. 
Chron., vol. x, p. 14. 

Mr. Jennings communicated an account of some Roman coing 
found in the neighbourhood of Southampton. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper, by himeolf, on an unpublished small 
silver coin of Beleucns Nicator, of a typo known only upon a 
tetradrachm of the same king. It is printed in the Num. Chron., 
vol. x., p. 183. 

Mr. Sharp communicated a paper “On the Stamford Mint.” 
See Num. Chron., vol. ix., p. 327. 
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January 20, 1870. 
W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


James Edwin Cureton, Esq., of the British Museum, was 
elected a member of the Society. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table :— © 

1. Coing, tokens, and medals of the Dominion of Canada, 
by Alfred Sandham, Esq. From the Author, 

2. A Guide to the Study and Arrangement of English Coins. 
Part IL., by H. W. Henfrey, Esq. From the Author. 

3. Revue de la Numismatique Belge. 5™* Bérie, tom. i, io 
liv. de 1870. From the Society. 

4, Médailles impériales greeques relatives aux @éudes do 
l'Asic mineure, par M. Henri de Longpérier. From the 
Author. 

o. Tétradrachme inédit de Delphes, attribution do diverses 
monnaies i la méme ville, by M. Henri de Longpérier. From 
the Author. 

6. Lo Temple de Jupiter Capitolin d'aprés les médailles par 
M. le Baron de Keshne. From the Author. 

The Council exhibited o selection of coins and medals from 
the Socicty’s collection, Mr. Vaux made o few remarks, in 
the course of which he gavea short sketch of the history of the 
formation of the collection. . 

Mr. Corkran exhibited a gold quinarius of the Emperor Geta, 
reading on the obverse p. seprmmys cera cars, and having the 
head of Geta to the right. On the reverse is the legend nonrrras, 
and a female figure to the left, leaning upon a sceptre and hold- 
ing the palladium. This quinarius is interesting as being a 
hitherto unpublished specimen. 

Mr. Neck communicated a paper “On some Silver Coins of 
Edward IV. and ¥. (See Num. Chron., vol. x., p. 40.) 

Mr. Arnold communicated a paper “ On the Coin of Knogor, 
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bearing the word wdAyo¢," in which he considered the question 
as to whether it is the name of a magistrate or a contraction of 
wohiwbyog. It is printed in the Num. Chron., vol. x., p. 11. 


Frenavany 17, 1870. 
W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


Samnol Savago Lowis, Esq., Follow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and John Sugden, Esy., wore olectoi 
members of the Socicty. 2 

The following presents wera announced and laid upon the 
table :— 

1. Proceedings and Papors of the Kilkenny and Sonth-cast of 
Treland Archmological Society, vol. vi., N.5., July, 1867, No. 57, 
From the Society. 

8. Proceedings of the Manchester Numismatic Bociety. 
Parts VI. and VIIT., 1869. From the Society. 

3. A Guide to the Study and Arrangement of English Coins. 
Part IV., by H. W. Henfrey, Esq. From the Author. 

Dr. A. Smith exhibited a coin of Sitric, with the obverse 
legend: srrnic counUNG DYFL, and the reverse GODWINE MO WINT, 
the head to the left, like that of Ethelred II. Also a ponny of 
Anlaf, with the reverse legend annar cunones, and somo othor 
Hiberno-Danish coins. He also made remarks on the cleaning 
of coins, recommending “liqnor ammonim fortis,” and, if 
necessary, in the case of copper coina rubbing with black- 
lead. He also communicated a list of the so-called gun-money 
of James IT. | 

Mr. Corkran exhibited a cast of a “Tiers de Bon" of Ariadne, 
the wife of the Emperor Zeno, and made remarks concerning 
the date of her marriage, usually supposed to have taken place 
4.D. 468, but which the late M. Sabatier, in his “ Description 
Generale des Monnaies Byzantines,” fixes at ap. 459. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper “On the Coins of Syria bearing 
Phenician Legends.” 
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Manon 17, 1870. 
W. 5. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


Charles Clay, Esq., M.D., and John Maxtield Smith, Eaq., 
were clocted members of the Society. 

The following presents wero announced and laid upon tho 
tablo :— 

1. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. N.8., vol.iv. Part II. 

2, Aarboper for Nordisk Oldkyndighed of Historic, Parts I. 
and II., 1869, from tho Socicty of Northern Antiquaries. 

3. Memoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. 
N.8., 1868. From the Society. 

4. Jahrbiicher des Vereing von ‘Alterthums-freunden im 
Rheinlande. Heft xlvi. From the Society. 

5. A Guide to the Study and Arrangement of English Coins. 
Part V., by H, W. Honfrey, Esq. From the Author. 

6. Briholt fundet, Myuter fra 10° og 11% Aarhundrede 
beskrevne, af C. A. Holmboe. From the Author. 

7. Om nogle Norske Pongetegn, af C. A. Holmboe. From 
the Author. 

8. Three skillings of 1869 and half-skilling of 1867 of the 
New Norwegian coinage. From the Kongelige Norske Universitet 
i Christiania. 

9, Curiosités Numismatiques, Médailles et Monnaies rares on 
inédites (14™° Article), by M. C. E. Martin-Daussigny. From 
the Author. 

10. A description of the Roman tessellated pavement found 
in Bucklersbury, with observations on analogous discoveries, by 
John HE. Price, Esq. From W. Blades, Esq. 

Mr. Warren exhibited casts of two ancient British coins in 
silver, the one (Evans, pl. xv. 10) found at Pakenham, the 
other (Evans, pl. xvi. 10) found at Farnham, Suffolk. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith sent for exhibition casts of a coin of 
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Athelstan, of the type of Ruding pl. xvii, 16, with the name of 
the moneyer ARAWanRT. 

Mr. Evans exhibited pennies of Cynethryth, wife of Offa 
(Ruding, pl. v. 2), and of Coenwulf (Ruding, pl. vii. 28), lately 
found; the latter reads on the obverse cenvvir. Rex. Mm. He 
also exhibited a coin of Off struck by tho samo monoyoer, 
zona, ag that of Cynethryth, and some other coins of Olls and 
Coonwalf, 

Dr. Froudenthal exhibited a coin, having on ono side a 
Chinese inscription, and on the other ono in Tibetan. Dr. Birch 
said that according to the Chinose inscription it wit struck in 
the 50th year of Kien Lung. ; 

Mr. Pearson exhibited coins of Domitian, Allectus, and Mag- 
nentins, found in the Thames Embankment. 

Mr. Barelay V. Head read a tranalation by himsolf of a treatise 
by Professor Ernst Curtiug, “On the Religions Character of 
Greek Coins,” which ig printed in the Num. Chron., vol. x., p. 91. 


Aram 21, 1870. 
W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


Hamucl Balter Pearce, Esq., was elected 2 momber of tha 
Hociety, 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table :— 

1. Transactions of the Historie Society of Laneashiro and 
Cheshire, N.S., vol. ix., session 1868-9. From the Socioty, 

2. Bulleting de la Société des Antiquaires de l'Ouest. 4me 
trimestre de 1869. From the Society. 

%. Revue de la Numismatique Belge. §™ Seria, tome ii, 
2™¢ livraison. From the Society. 

4. Constitution and By-Laws of the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society of Philadelphia. From the Society. 
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5. Jabrbiicher des Vereins der Alterthums-freunden im Rhein- 
lande. Heft xlvii. and xlviii. From the Society. 

6. Curiosités Numismatiques, piéces rares on inédites (15™° 
article), By M.R.Chalon. From the Author. 

7. The Rural Life of Shakespeare, by 0. R. Smith, Esq. 
From the Author. 

The Rev. T. Cornthwaite exhibited a silver medal of Cochin 
China, having on one side an inseription in Chineso and on the 
other one in Manchou. 

Mr. F. Spicer exhibited a» Romano-British fibula found near 
Dover. 

Papers were communicated by Mr. 6. F. Corkran “ On Two 
Unique and Unpublished Roman Medallions," of which ensts 
wero exhibited, and by Mr. E. Thomas “On Indo-Parthian 
Coins." They are printed in the Num. Chron., vol. x., pp. 119 
and 189. 


om ee 


May 19, 1870. 
W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


Alexander Allardyce, Esq., was elected a member of the 
Society. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table :— 

1. Publications de la Section Historique de l'Institut Loxem- 
bourgeois, vol. xxiv., 1869. From the Society. 

2. The Journal of the Historical and Archmological Asso- 
ciation of Ireland, vol. i., 8rd Beries, July, 1869, No. 7; and 
vol. i., 4th Series, January, 1870, No.1. From the Society. 

8. Celeberrimorum virorum epistole de re Numismatica ad 
M, Zachariam Goezium. From John Williams, Esq. 

4. Occonis Numismata Impp. Romanorum a Pompeio Magno 
ad Heraclium. Ed. altera. From John Williams, Esq. 

eC 
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5. A View of the Coins at this time current throughout 
Europe, by Thomas Snelling. London, 1766. From John 
Williams, Esq. 

Mr. T. Jones exhibited a first brass coin of Trajan, with a 
large mgis on the breast; and some third brass coins of Caransins 
and Allectus, strack in London and fonnd in Cannon Street ; 
also « small brass coin of Tiberius, with the heads of Nero and 
Drusus on the reverse, struck at Carthago Nova. . 

Mr. Henfrey communicated a description of an ancient British 
coin (type of Evans, Plate B. No. 8) found at Brighton. 

A paper was contributed by Mr. R. H. Lang, of Larnaca, 
Cyprus, ‘‘ On Coins discovered by him during recent excavations 
in the Island of Cyprus." 

Mr. 8. F. Corkran communicated a paper “On Porsonifieation 
on Roman Coins.” 


June 16, 1870. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
W. 5. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last Auniversary Meeting wore rend and 
confirmed. The Report of the Conncil was then read to the 
Meeting, as follows :-— 

GENTLEMEN,—In accordance with the usual custom of this 
Society, the Council have the honour to lay before you their 
Annual Report as to the state of the Numismatic Society at 
this, another Anniversary Meeting. 

The Council regret to have to announce their loss by death 
of Colonel William Anderson, C.B., and of our Honorary 
Member, M. J. Sabatier, Vice-President of the Société Francaise 
de Numismatique. 
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The Conneil have also to announce the resignation of Cecil 


Brent, Esq., and Henry Charles Coote, Esq. 


On the other hand the Council have much pleasure in reeord- 


ing the election of the sixteen following members : 


Charles Clay, Esy., M.D. 
duues Edwin Cureton, Esq. 
William Rusher Davies, Haq. 
Colonel Charles Seton Guthric. 
Hmnnel Savage Lewis, Esq. 
Henry Mott, Esq. 

Jubn Joseph Nunn, Faq. 

. Hamel Salter Pearce, Esq. 
William Charles Pearson, Esq. 
John Maxfield Smith, Esq. 
George Byduey Read, Esq. 
Jolin Sugden, Esq. 

Cluzles Williams, Esq. 
Thomas 3. Winser, Esq. 
Alfred Beujamin Wyon, Tsy. 


Alexander Allardyce, Esq. 





According to our Sceretary’s Report, our numbers ure there- 


fure as follows :— 








Original. Elected. Total. 

Mowhars, June, 1869 . . 6 125 169 

Since dloctod . . . . 16 16 

i 141 185 

Deconpod . 1. we lel 1 2 

is Resmod . we ee 2 ) 
Iivrnsed. www —_ as 

Members, June, 1870 . & 188 181 





= = 


resignations of— 
Jumes Kdwin Cureton, Esq. 
T.). E. Guuston, Esq. and 
M. E. C. Phillips, Esq. 


— 


' Since this was written we have also to announce the 
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Woe proceed to give a brief notice of our deceased honorary 
member, M. Pierre-Justin Sabatier, and of Mr. W. Harvey, of 
Lewes. P 


M. Sabatier was born on the 12th of July, 1792, at Toulouse. 
He received an excellent education at the Military School of 
Saint-Cyr, whence, at barely twenty years of ago, he went ax 
sub-licutenant to join Napoleon's army in Germany, where he 
took an active part in that disastrous campaign. His devotion 
to his fallen emperor's cause brought upon him a sentence of 
death from Louis XVIII, which he eluded by flight. For 
forty years he lived in Russia, loved and esteemed by many 
savants and Numismatists. He devoted himself to archeology, 
but confined himself more especially to the study of Roman 
and Byzantine Numismatics. It is to a voyage in the Crimea 
that wo are indebted for his able work entitled, ‘* Souveuirs du 
Kertsch et Chronologie du Royaume do Bosphore—8St. Petors- 
bourg, 1849," which contains a complete catalogue of the coins 
of the kingdom of the Bosphorus. In 1847 he published his 
“Teonographic de 6,000 Médailles Romaines, Byzantines, et 
Celtibériennes.” In 1850, Sabatior wrote, in conjunetion with 
his son, his excellent work entitled “Production de l’Or, de 
Argent, ct du Cuivre, chez les Anciens, et Hotely Monétaires 
des Empires Romain et Byzantin.” Soon after the Crimean 
war, Sabatier left Russia and returned to his native land. Ho 
sold his fine and valuable collection of Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine coins for a small annuity, and scttled in Paris. He 
was a zealous contributor to the Numismatic Reviews of Paris 
and Brussels, and assisted in the formation of a Numismatic 
Society at St. Petersburg, and aleo of one in Paris, of which ha 
was elected vice-president. Snabatior's interesting works met 
with the approval of the Emperor of Russia, and the Kings of 
Prossia, Portugal, Bweden, and Greece, who conferred their 
orders upon him. He was an esteemed member of many 
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learned societies as well as an honorary member of the Numis- 
matic Society of London. He died in his fifty-fifth year on the 
17th of December, 1869. 


The late W. Harvey, Esq., F.8.A., of Lewes, whose decease 
took place on the 22nd of April, 1869, in the fifty-sixth year 
of his age, was well known as a local antiquary, and devoted 
much time to Archeological research. In conjunction with Mr. 
Llanuw, Mr. Durrant Cooper, Mr. M. A. Lower, and others, 
he waa ono of the fonnders of the Sussex Archmological Society 
in 1846, and coutinned an active and valued member of the 
Committee of the Bocicty until the time of his death. His 
cabinot of coins consisted chiefly of those found in the county, 
or of local interest. 


The Couneil regret to state that Dr. W. Freudenthal, who 
has for some years held the office of treasurer to this Bocicty, 
is about to leave this country to reside in Germany, and has 
been, therefore, compelled to resign. Mr. J. F. Neck has 
consented to take his place. The members present will, there- 
fore, be asked to record a vote of thanks to Dr. Freudenthal for 
the groat veal and energy with which he has discharged the 
duties of trensurer during his tenore of that office. 

In conclusion, the Council has to congratulate the Socicty 
upon the completion of the ninth volume of the New Series of 
the Chronicle; and to express a hope that the members of this 
Hocicly will do their utmost to contribute articles of interest 
‘and importance to the science of Numismatics in its widest 
signification, so that our Review may be enabled, as heretofore, 
to hold its place among the numerous and excellent publications 
of a similar nature brought out in other countries, and that there 
may be no diminution cither in the quantity or the quality of 
the matter contained in its pages. 

The Society is at the present moment in a more flourishing 
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condition than it bas been for many years past; and it is the 
earnest hope of the Council that each member will endeavour 
to make known to students of Archmology and Numismatics the 
ndvantages afforded by our Society towards the prosecution of 
historical rescareh, and to obtain as many subscribers and 
contributors as possible, in order that there may bo no falling 
off iu our reputation as a scientific body. 
The Report of the Treasurer is as follows -— 
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16 PROCEEDINGS OF THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


The Meeting then proceeded to ballot for the officera of the 
ensuing year, when the following gentlemen were elected :— 


President. 
W. 8. W. Vaux, Eso., M.A., F.R.S., F.8.A., F.ILA.S. 


Fice-Presicdents. 
S. Bruen, Esa., LL.D., F.8.A. 
Rr. How. tor Eant or Exwtsxrinex, Hon. D.C.1., 
F.1L8., F.G.8. 


Treasurer. 
J. F. Neon, Esa. 


Secretaries. 
Joms Evans, Esa., F.R.S., F.8.A., F.G.8. 
Ganctay Vircert Hran, Esq. 


Foreign Secretary. 
Joun Yorer Axenman, Ese., F.B.A. 


Labrarian. 
Sorrow Fraseu Cournan, Ese. 


Members of the Council. 


Tomas Jaurs Anxorp, Esq., F.5.A. 
J. BE. Benowe, Esq., F.S.A, 
Mazon-Geyreat A. Consivemam. 
Jcun Davipsox, Esq. 

Masur Hay, H.E.1.0.8. 

Tomas Jowzs, Esg., M.R.S.L. 
Frepzenic W. Manner, Esa. 

Captam BR. M. Muncmtgon, 

Rev. J. H. Porrexrex, M.A, 

8. Smanr, Eso., F.8.A., F.G.S8. 


The Society then adjourned until October 21st, 1870. 
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Aunott, Carrars Citantis Comerox, Maryborough, Ireland. 

Atay, Rev, Wittram, MLA. St. Asaph Villa, Leamington. 

ALLARDYCR, ALEXANDER, Esq, Friend of India Office, Serampore, 
Calcutta. 

Aen, Witttam, Esq., North Villa, Winchmore Hill, Southgate, 

Ausonp, Tomas Janes, Esq, F.S.4., 1, Greville Place, N.W. 


‘*R.nmarox, Rey. Pror. Courcumt B.D, M-R.S.L., Cockfield 
Htectory, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

Barcer, E. Cove, Esq,, H.2.1.C.3., India, 

(o. mw.) Bunewe, Joun B., Esq., F.8.A., Foreign Office, Downing Sircet, 
Fice-P resident. 

Rincn, Samven, Esq., LL.D, F.5.4., British Musenin. 

Buapes, Wittiam, Esq, 11, Abchurch Lane. 

*Brices, Antiun, Esq, Cragg Royd, Rawden, Leeds, 

Buxsvuay, Kowarp H., Esq., MA. F.G.5., 35, St. James's Street, 

Burns, Exwanp, Esq. 8, Latchmere Road, Battersea Park, 5. W. 

Busi, Coronet Tour, 29, Rue de l'Orangerie, le Havre, 


Camanino, Carros, Esq., 6, Pall Mall East. 

Cane, Hewry, Esq., Precentor’s Court, Minster Yard, York. 

Cave, Laurence Trent, Esq, 75, Chester Square. 

Coampens, Mowtacug, Esq, Q.C., Child’s Flace, Temple Bar. 
Cray, Caantes, Esq., M.D., 101, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

Coomns, Antoun, Esq, M.A., High West Strect, Dorchester. 
Conznay, Surrow Fraser, Esq., British Museum, Librarian, 
*Conmtuwaite, Rev. Tunue, M.A., Forest, Walthamstow. 

Cauue, Antava, Esq., Stockholm Bank, Stockholm. 

Cunnincmam, Maron-Genenat A, 15, Clarendon Road, Kensington. 
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Davinsow, Jom, Esq., 14, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park Corner. 
Davies, Winuiam Rusuer, Esq. Market Place, Wallingford. 
*Dexprs, Miss Many, Bramfield Rectory, Hertford. 

Dovetas, Carramn R. J. I., Junior United Service Club. 
Daypex, Sm Hexay, Barr., Canon’s Ashby, Daventry. 


Eapzs, Georce, Esq., Evesham, Worcestershire. . 

Ewwisxmen, Ricur How. tux Eant or, Hon. D.C.L., F.BS., ¥.G.8., 
M.R.I.A., Florence Court, Enniskillen, Ireland, Vice-President. 
Evans, Joux, Esq, F.RS., F.S.A., Nash Mills, Iemel Lempstead. 

and 65, Old Bailey, Secretary. 
Evaxs, Supastrax, Esq. LL.D., 145, Highgate, Birmingham. 


Farrow, Moruzy, Esq, M.R.S.L., 23, Clifton Gardens, Maida Ifill, 
and Bridgewick Hall, Chapel, near Halstead, Essex. 

Fevanveyt, Gastox, Esq, 27, Haymarket. 

Fox, Genznat, Addison Road, Kensington. 

Franxs, Avcustus Wottaston, Esq., MA., P.S.A., British Museum. 

Faesrzet, Rupvotri, Esq, 28, New Broad Street. 

Faevpentuat, W., Esq. M.D., 71, Kennington Park Road, Z'reasurer. 


Gotninc, Crrantzs, Esq, 16, Blomfield Terrace. 
Greenwett, Rev. Writtam, M.A., F.S.A4., Durham. 
*Guzst, Epwax, Esq, LL.D., D.C.L., Master of Caius College, Cam- 


bridge. 
Guz, Cot. Cuartes Setox, 107, Great Russell Street. 


Hanoy, Wittrau, Esq. F.S.A., Record Office, Fetter Lane. 

Harrorp, Rev. F. K., M.A, F.S.A,, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 

Hay, Mason, ILE.LCS., 7, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street. 

Heap, Banctay Vincent, Esq., British Museum, Secretary. 

Hewrrey, Hexry Writtam, Esq., Markham House, College Road, 
Brighton. 

Hereep, W. G., Esq, 76, Cambridge Street, Pimlico. 

Hewanp, Perer, Esq., Baidon Lodge, Markfield, Leicester. 

Hour, Henny Faepertc, Esq., 6, King’s Road, Clapham Park. 

Hour, Henny Farp. Wituum, Esq, H.B.M. Vice-Consul, Tamsay, 
Formosa. 

Hust, Jomx, Esq. 22, Lancaster Gate. 

Hunt, J. Mortimer, Esq., 156, New Bond Street. 
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Pootx, Reeratp Srvart, Iisq., British Museam. 
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